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TO  MEMBERS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  ASIATIC 
ASSOCIATION 
You  will  receive  this  issue  of  ASIA  after  con- 
siderable delay,  the  cause  of  which  was  the 
strike  of  the  printing  press  feeders  of  New  York 
City.  The  War  Labor  Board  settled  the  strike 
by  recommending  that  the  men  go  back  to  their 
work,  but  in  the  meantime  the  printing  of  ASIA 
was  held  up.  We  ask  your  indulgence  for  the 
consequent  lateness   of   this   issue. 

PUBLISHERS  OF  ASIA. 


CONTRIBUTORS  AND  CONTRIBUTIONS 


Asia  announces  a  series  of  articles  to 
appear  in  forthcoming  numbers,  deal- 
ing with  the  American  and  Allied  mili- 
tary and  economic  programs  in  Siberia, 
by  Miss  Olive  Gilbreath,  who  is  now  in 
Vladivostok. 


ADOLPH  BARONI  has  lived  all  his  life  in 
Palestine  and  the  Near  East,  of  which  he  has  a 
special  and  authoritative  knowledge  as  the  re- 
sult of  scientific  research  at  first  hand.  He  has 
been  in  Palestine  during  most  of  the  British 
campaign. 

EDWARD  N.  HURLEY  is  Chairman  of  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board. 

EDWARD  B.  HASKELL  is  a  missionary  of  the 
Congregational  mission  board  who  was  born  in 
Turkey  and  has  spent  the  last  twenty-seven 
years  in  European  Turkey,  Macedonia,  Serbia 
and  Bulgaria.  Through  his  residence  at  Philip- 
popolis  and  Samokov  from  June,  1914,  to  Janu- 
ary of  this  year,  he  has  had  unusual  opportunity 
to  study  Bulgaria  at  war.  He  is  not  a  partisan 
of  any  one  Balkan  race,  possessing  broad  friend- 
ships among  Albanians,  Serbians,  Bulgarians 
and  Greeks. 

MAJOR-GENERAL  SIR  FREDERICK  MAU- 
RICE has  devoted  himelf  to  interpreting  the 
war  since  his  resignation  as  Director  of  Military 
Operations  of  the  General  Staff  of  the  British 
Army,  following  his  frank  speaking  on  the  con- 
duct of  military  operations  some  time  ago.  He 
is  one  of  the  foremost  British  military  critics 
and  interpreters  of  the  war. 

WILLIAM  H.  HALL  has  spent  a  number  of 
years  in  Turkey  as  missionary  and  teacher, 
and  has  devoted  much  time  to  study  and  re- 
search in  relation  to  future  problems  of  the 
Turkish  land  and  peoples. 

WILLIAM  L.  HALL  is  a  physician  of  Seattle 
who  in  his  medical  work  in  China  has  seen  the 
people  in  their  daily  life  and  thought  from  an 
unusual  angle. 

RICHARD  WASHBURN  CHILD  made  a  tour  of 
China,  Japan  and  the  Philippines  last  year,  to 
investigate  for  Asia  the  social,  political  and 
economic  conditions. 
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Seven    Active    Allies 

OUR  boys  are  fighting  for  us — they  need  all  the  backing  we  can  give  them. 
Our  girls  are  working — over  2,000,000  arc  already  in  war  work.    They  need 
all  the  help  we  can  give  them.     Help  them  in  their  lighting  and  work. 
Help  them  in  their  possibly  more  dangerous  hours  of  leisure. 

Seven  allied  activities,  all  endorsed  by  the  Government,  are  working  together — each  from  its  dif- 
ferent angle— to  make  the  world  safe  for  our  working  girls  and  fighting  boys.     They  need  your 
help— your  money.     Here  is  what  you   will  very  soon  be  asked  to  give  to  show  that  you  are 
standing  back  of  them : 

YMCA-        -        -        -        -        -        -        -        -        $100,000,000 

Y.  W.  C.  A.      -        -        -        -        -        -        -        -        -  15,000,000 

National  Catholic  War  Council  (including  the  work  of  the 
Knights  of   Columbus  and  special  war  activities   for 
women)      ---------  30,000,000 

Jewish  Welfare  Board        -------  3,500,000 

American   Library  Association  .         _         -         -         -  3,500,000 

War  Camp  Community  Service         -----  15,000,000 

Salvation  Army         --------  3,500,000 

Give,  Give  to  help  win  the  war ;  give  to  make  somewhat  easier  the  soldiers'  lot ;  give  for  what 

it  means  to  their  future  citizenship. 

United    War    Work    Campaign    Committee 
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OFF   THE    NEWSSTANDS 

ASIA 

will  not  be  purchasable  on  the  newsstands  after  the  December  issue. 

The  War  Industries  Board  has  asked  us  to  save  paper. 
As  the  largest  wastage  of  paper  is  in  the  return  of  unsold 
copies  from  the  newsstands,  ASIA  has  decided  to  make  its 
contribution  for  economy  by  removing  the  magazine  from 
newsstand  sales. 

After  the  December  issue  you  who  have  been  purchas- 
ing single  copies  are  invited  to  continue  your  acquaintance 
with  ASIA  through  membership  in  the  Association.  The 
magazine  will  only  be  obtainable  by  members  and  sub- 
scribers. 
Before  the  Membership  Fee  advances  from  $2.00  to  $3.00  on  November  10,  send  in  your  application 

American  Asiatic  Association, 
627  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

I  desire  to  become  an  Associate  Member  of  the  American  Asiatic  Association  and  to  subscribe  for  ASIA— 
Journal  of  the  American  Asiatic  Association,  for  one  year,  for  which  $1.75  of  the  annual  membership  dues  of  $2.00  is 
payment. 

Name 

Address 


EDWARD  N.  HURLEY,  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  SHIPPING  BOARD 

Mr.  Hurley  was  one  of  the  first  Americans  with  a  vision  which  sharply  discerned 
several  years  before  the  war  that  the  United  States  had  reached  the  point  of 
necessary  departure  from  its  tradition  of  domestic  isolation  and  was  bound  in  the 
near  future  to  take  an  important  position  in  world  affairs.  He  concentrated  his  inter- 
est in  this  field  on  the  development  of  foreign  trade  and  was  one  of  the  active  factors 
in  the  building  of  a  national  interest  in  foreign  commerce  through  the  work  of  the 
National  Foreign  Trade  Council  and  other  boards.  Now,  as  chairman  of  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board,  he  is  contributing  one  of  the  most  permanent  services  of  the 
war.  As  the  builder  and  owner  of  a  great  fleet,  the  United  States  after  the  war  will 
have  a  concrete  interest  of  immense  power  as  a  visual  reminder  of  its  new  respon- 
sibilities in  international  affairs.  Our  people,  from  Iowa  and  Kansas  as  from  t^alifor- 
nia  and  New  York,  can  once  again  glory  in  the  free  life  of  the  sea  and  the  Middle 
West   will   be  joined  with   the   coast  states  in  a   desire  to   see   the    flag   kept   on   every 

sea    and   in    every    port. 
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GENERAL  ALLENBY   (ON  THE  RIGHT)   AND  GENERAL  BAILLUUD,  HIS 
ALLIED  FRENCH  COMMANDER,  AT  ISMAILIA,  EGYPT 

Recent  events  have  once  more  focussed  attention  upon  the  eastern  theatre  of 
the  ■war.  General  AUenby's  spectacular  advance  northvk^ard  in  Palestine, 
with  the  capture  of  Damascus  and  70,000  Turkish  prisoners  besides  large 
quantities  of  guns  and  ammunition,  presages  a  complete  surrender  by 
Turkey  in  the  very  near  future.  Northwest  of  Damascus  the  French,  by  a  sea 
attack,  have  seized  Beirut  on  the  Mediterranean.  The  Allenby  forces  are  now 
well  on  their  way  toward  Aleppo,  following  out  a  plan  of  campaign  in 
cooperation  with  General  Marshall's  forces  advancing  from  Bagdad  to  Mosul, 
an  important  point  on  the  main  line  of  communication  in  Northern  Meso- 
potamia. If  the  union  of  the  two  forces  is  realized,  the  Turkish-Mesopotamian 
army  communications  writh  Constantinople  will  be  severed.  With  the  Allies 
threatening  Turkey  through  Bulgaria  on  the  West,  Turkey's  days  would  seem 

to    be    numbered. 
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DR.  HARRY  PRATT  JUDSON,  HEAD  OF  THE  AMERICAN  COMMISSION  FOR 

PERSIAN  REUEF 

Dr.  Judson,  President  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  has  recently  left  for  Persia  to  join 
the  Relief  Commission,  organized  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Committee  for 
Armenian  and  Syrian  Relief.  Conditions  in  this  war-ridden  corner  of  the  world  arc 
desperately  acute,  according  to  cabled  advices  from  Persia.  The  Commission  is 
generously  supplied  with  grain  for  planting,  with  motor  trucks  for  the  transportation 
of  food  to  starving  areas,  and  with  medical  supplies  for  the  sick.  The  American 
Committee  has  already  cabled,  in  addition,  $2,271,750  to  alleviate  the  suffering  of 
the  Persians.  This  timely  assistance  has  won  the  deep  gratitude  of  the  people.  In 
helping  to  develop  Persian  resources  and  reorganize  disrupted  industries,  American 
philanthropy     may    do    much    to     offset    German    propaganda     in    the    Gulf     region. 
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SEND  THE  EAGLE'S  ANSWER 

MORE  SHIPS 


GENERAL    ALLENBY    IN     PALESTINE 

By  ADOLPH  BARONI 

Illtistrations  by  James  McBey 

"The  root  of  the  present  plague  is  i7i  Asia  Minor  and  the  first  and  last  aim  of  the  War  is 
the  Solution  of  the  Eastern  question." — ^Vladimib  Jabotinsky:   Turkey  and  the  War. 


THOSE  conversant  with  the  pre-war  conditions 
in  the  Near  East  can  spare  themselves  the 
trouble  of  going  through  the  accumulated 
documentary  evidence  which  abundantly  proves 
that  the  Allies  did  not  prepare  the  War.  The  lack 
of  appreciation  of  the  Allies  and  especially  of  Great 
Britain,  of  the  pivotal  importance  of  the  Near  East- 
em  front,  and  their  unpreparedness  to  strike  there 
an  early  and  decisive  blow,  when  they  could  have 
done  it  at  a  very  small  cost  indeed,  are  evidence 
enough  not  only  of  how  little  they  themselves  were 
ready  for  aggression,  but  of  how  little  they  even 
suspected  Germany's  machinations  in  that  part  of 
the  world.  And  yet  these  machinations  were  so 
openly  and  so  persistently  carried  out  that  it  re- 
quired, not  to  see  them,  more  than  the  small  amount 
of  candor  diplomatists  are  usually  credited  with. 

As  far  as  one  looks  back  in  history  one  finds  Asia 
Minor  to  be  the  bone  of  contention  between  the 
Eastern  countries  and  the  Occidental  powers.  Pal- 
estine, Syria,  and  Anatolia  have  always  been  the 
bridge  over  which  were  fought  the  battles  between 
Assyria  or  Babylonia  and  Egypt,  or  vice  versa,  be- 
tween the  Greeks  or  the  Romans  and  the  Near  and 
Middle  East,  and  so  on  up  to  the  fights  between 
Austria  and  Turkey  a  comparatively  short  time 
ago. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  decline  of  the  Haps- 
burg  Empire  and  the  rise  of  the  HohenzoUern  Em- 
pire the  "Drang  nach  Osten"  was  merely  taken  over 
by  the  Germans  and  fostered  as  their  most  promis- 
ing heritage.  The  Austrians  did  not  limit  their 
ambitions  to  the  Balkans  and  declared  that  "Salonik 
ist  eine  Zukunftshoff nuny  "  but  the  Germans  real- 
ized clearly  that  the  Balkans  are  nothing  more  than 
an  antechamber  leading  somewhere  else,  and  that 
the  real  problem  of  the  Near  East  is  the  problem 
of  Western  Asia  and  not  of  the  Balkans  only.  For 
decades  the  Austrians,  not  less  ambitious  but  less 
boisterous  than  the  Germans,  were  preparing  them- 
selves in  silence  to  profit  in  due  time  by  the  par- 
tition of  what  remains  of  Turkey.  The  commercial 
academies  in  Vienna  and  Budape.st  taught  much 
more  Arabic  and  Turkish  than  Serbian  or  modern 
Greek,  and  cared  more  for  the  geography  of  Ana- 
tolia and  Mesopotamia  than  for  that  of  neighboring 
Albania  or  Thrace.  Instead  of  arousing  suspicion 
this  special  care  for  Arabic  and  Turkish,  for  Near 


Eastern  geography  or  archeology,  both  in  Austria 
and  in  Germany,  made  people  naively  admire  the 
scientific  spirit,  the  disinterested  learning  of  their 
academies.  And  those  who  foresaw  and  denounced 
the  ambitious  Berlin-Baghdad  project  and  its  dan- 
gers for  the  peace  of  Europe  were  looked  upon  as 
fools  or  "agents  provocateuis"  at  best. 

Hiding  her  game  very  cleverly,  Germany  suc- 
ceeded until  quite  recently  in  diverting  expert  at- 
tention from  her  real  aims  in  the  War.  In  center- 
ing the  attention  of  the  Allies  on  the  tragic  fate  of 
Belgium,  in  putting  on  all  the  war  paint  she  could 
command  on  the  Western  front,  Germany  succeeded 
in  scoring  great  successes  in  the  East  and  came 
close  to  winning  the  war  by  attaining  her  ambitious 
aims  in  that  war  theatre. 

Of  all  the  Allies,  Great  Britain  was  seemingly  in 
the  best  position  to  watch  and  to  read  GeiTnany's 
machinations  in  Western  Asia.  Of  all  the  Allies, 
Great  Britain  has  seemed  to  be  the  last  and  the 
slowest  one  to  grasp  the  dangers  of  the  situation 
and  to  take  the  eflfective  measures  in  order  to  avert 
them. 

Numerous  books  and  articles  have  already  been 
published  to  prove  how  the  Allies  blundered  in  hesi- 
tating to  follow  the  Goeben  and  the  Brcslau  through 
the  Dardanelles,  sink  the  German  cruisers  in  full 
sight  of  Constantinople,  and  thus  inspire  a  whole- 
some awe  in  the  hearts  of  the  wily  young  Turks 
and  prevent  them  from  embarking  on  deadly  ad- 
ventures. Also  it  is  no  secret  that,  at  a  later  stage 
of  the  game,  having  decided  upon  the  Gallipoli  ad- 
venture, the  Allies  by  their  vacillations  in  making 
the  relatively  small  amount  of  supplementary  sacri- 
fices missed  their  chance  to  transform  this  signal 
failure  into  a  brilliant  success  which  might  have 
shortened  the  war  by  two  years.  To  the  evidence 
already  published  on  this  subject  we  can  add  the 
following:  N Bey,  aide-de-camp  of  the  Min- 
ister of  the  Turkish  Navy  and  former  instructor  at 
the  Naval  Academy  at  Constantinople,  who  spent 
three  years  in  training  as  an  officer  on  the  British 

man-of-war  B n  and  thus  acquired  much  of  our 

respect  for  the  British  Navy,  assured  the  writer 
that  the  Turkish  ammunition  stocks  were  so  ex- 
hau.sted  that  for  days  during  the  Gallipoli  campaign 
the  batteries  were  allowed  to  answer  the  shelling  of 
the  Allies  at  the  rate  of  not  more  than  one  shot  to 
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twenty.  Finally,  just  previous  to  the  decided  aban- 
donment of  their  positions  they  began  shooting 
away  their  last  shells.  Misinterpreting  this  unex- 
pected revival  of  the  Turkish  batteries  and  ill-ad- 
vised by  a  defective  Intelligence  Service,  the  Allies 
mistook  these  last  firings  for  an  indication  that  the 
Germans  had  succeeded  in  establishing  steady  con- 
nections for  supplies  of  ammunition,  and  withdrew 
when  success  was  within  easy  reach. 

"It  is  not  Turkish  bravery,  but  Allied  stupidity 
that  saved  the  Dardanelles,"  was  N Bey's  com- 
ment. 

But  if  e.xplanations  can  easily  be  found  for  the 
lack  of  boldness  of  the  British  and  Allied  navies 
in  the  case  of  the  Goeben  and  the  Breslau,  or  even 
in  the  case  of  Gallipoli,  no  valid  excuse  can  be  given 
for  the  long  delay  in  an  attack  on  that  Palestinian 
front  on  which  the  British  troops  have  since  earned 
their  most  glorious  laurels. 

No  one  who  has  read  histoi*y  could  expect  to  see 
Palestine  untouched  by  this  great  war.  Not  only 
has  "Palestine  been  of  greater  significance  to  man- 
kind, spiritually  and  materially,  than  any  other 
single  country  in  the  world,"  but  whenever  two 
ideals  of  empire  or  civilization  have  opposed  their 
arms,  Palestine  has  been  their  battlefield.  Truly 
"nowhere  else  has  so  much  history  run  into  or 
through  so  narrow  a  space."  A  retrospective  glance 
at  the  situation  in  Palestine  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war  will  therefore  be  instructive. 

The  inhabitants  of  Syria  and  Palestine  have  long 


been  awaiting  the  unavoidable  partition  of  Turkey 
as  their  one  means  of  salvation.  Nowhere  else  were 
the  bad  eflfects  of  Turkish  misrule  as  prominently 
visible  as  in  Syria  and  Palestine.  Four  hundred 
years  of  Turkish  occupation  have  succeeded  in  com- 
pleting the  ruin  and  decay  of  these  countries  once 
famous  for  their  fabulous  fertility  and  wealth.  The 
more  the  Turkish  empire  was  losing  ground  in 
Europe  the  more  its  iron  hand  used  to  extend  into 
Syria,  Palestine  and  Arabia,  and  the  more  its  arbi- 
trary law  and  its  corrupt  officials  used  to  make 
themselves  felt.  In  the  last  three  or  four  decades 
two  powerful  factors  of  disaffection  were  unceas- 
ingly working  against  Turkey  both  from  the  North 
and  from  the  South.  The  French  military  punitive 
expedition  to  the  Lebanon  and  Damascus  toward 
the  middle  of  last  century  had  left  sweet  memories 
among  the  Syrians.  For  the  first  time  they  saw  a 
disciplined  army  go  across  their  country,  not  only 
not  requisitioning — the  Turkish  euphemism  for 
military  spoliations — but  actually  paying  good 
prices  for  all  they  needed,  thus  contributing  to  the 
wealth  of  the  country  instead  of  devastating  it,  as 
the  Turks  would  have  done.  This  French  military 
expedition  built  roads,  introduced  carts  and  wagons 
and  was  thus  a  factor  of  progress.  As  a  result  of 
this  punitive  expedition,  the  autonomous  govern- 
ment of  the  Lebanon  was  established,  which  with 
all  its  limitations  provided  a  welcome,  even  if  par- 
tial, freedom  from  the  Turkish  yoke.  Early  in  the 
eighties  of  last  century  the  punitive  expedition  of 
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Great  Britain  to  Alexandria  led  to  a  British 
Protectorate  over  Egypt,  with  the  fabulous 
material  and  rapid  moral  development  of  the 
country.  Thus  looking  northvi^ards,  the  Syri- 
ans and  Palestinians  could  see  how  a  country 
like  the  Lebanon,  rather  unfertile  naturally, 
was  improving  as  soon  as  the  grip  of  the  Turk 
was  loosened.  Looking  southwards  they  could 
see  that  if  Egypt  was  a  gift  of  the  Nile  this 
gift  was  swelling  to  unusual  proportions  un- 
der the  liberal  regime  of  Great  Britain.  Lit- 
tle wonder  then  if  the  peoples  of  Syria  and 
Palestine  were  dreaming  of  French  control 
and  praying  for  British  Protectorate.  During 
the  first  days  of  intoxication  and  hopes  which 
followed  the  young  Turks'  revolution,  even  the 
subjugated  populations  of  Syria  and  Palestine 
tried  for  a  while  to  forget  their  recriminations 
and  were  ready  to  help  Turkey  to  reform 
and  progress.  But  the  awakening  came  soon 
and  was  brutal.  Within  two  years  the  moan- 
ing populations  realized  that  "phis  cela  change 
et  plus  c'est  la  meme  chose,"  that  nothing  was 
gained  by  the  substitution  of  the  so-called 
young  Turks.  Signs  of  disaffection  became 
manifest.  The  young  Turks  tried  their  new 
equipment  by  delivering  a  crushing  blow  on  a 
small  and  independent  group,  the  Druzes, 
whose  only  crime  was  to  resent  openly  Turk- 
ish misrule.  The  Druzes,  the  Mohammedan 
Arabs,  the  Jews,  were  driven  to  become  Anglo- 
philes more  than  ever;  the  Christian  Arabs 
were  rather  divided  in  their  sympathies. 
Those  at  home  were  still  dreaming  of  French 
intervention,  a  dream  carefully  fostered  by 
the  numerous  teachers  and  missionaries 
France  chanced  to  have  in  the  country.  Those 
who  had  been  to  Egypt  and  had  learned  to  ad- 
mire Great  Britain's  fair  treatment,  who  had 
reaped  the  results  of  British  liberal  adminis- 
tration, were  leaning  towards  that  power. 

And  then  all  recognized  quite  instinctively 
what  strategists  have  unfortunately  failed  to 
recognize — as  has  been  proved  by  recent  events — 
the  real  vital  military  reasons  on  the  English  side 
to  recognize  in  Palestine  the  natural  bulwark  of 
the  Suez  Canal.  With  the  inhabitants  of  Syria 
and  Palestine  it  was  an  axiom  that  Great  Britain's 
only  interest  in  Egypt  was  the  Suez  Canal.  And 
this  precious  canal  will  never  be  safe  as  long  as 
Palestine,  its  natural  northerly  bastion,  is  in  other 
hands  than  those  holding  its  southern  defences. 
That  Palestine  sooner  or  later  would  come  under 
British  sway  was  the  solace  of  its  subjugated  in- 
habitants. Watching  with  a  vivid  imagination  the 
activities  of  the  unimaginative  Englishmen,  the 
Palestinians  thought  they  could  read  the  coming 
events  and  their  hearts  were  singing  with  joy.  Was 
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not  Kitchener,  the  enigmatic  Sidar,  made  High 
Commissioner  of  Egypt  with  an  eye  on  coming 
events  in  Palestine?  The  German  "peaceful"  in- 
filtration into  Asia  Minor  was  more  and  more  ag- 
gressive and  obtrusive.  In  the  event  of  war  would 
not  England  show  her  hand?  Even  German  officers 
were  loud  in  their  comments  that  Kitchener  was 
placed  in  Egypt  on  account  of  his  knowledge  of 
Palestine,  having  forty  years  before  as  a  young 
Lieutenant  of  the  Royal  Engineers  made  the  survey 
and  map  of  Palestine.  Here,  they  shouted,  was  an 
illustration  of  how  "perfidious  Albion"  was  patient- 
ly and  persistently  preparing  for  world  domination 
and  for  a  time  they  even  distrusted  Kitchener's 
maps  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund. 
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Thus  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  the  populations 
of  Palestine  were  ready  to  hail  the  British  troops 
as  liberators  and  even  the  Turks  and  the  Germans 
thought  the  Allies  were  prepared  to  invade  the 
country.  Nothing  was  there  to  stop  them  coming 
from  the  desert,  still  less  to  stop  their  landing  from 
their  ships.  Up  to  late  in  1915  no  artillery  existed 
in  Palestine.  An  Allied  landing  in  Palestine  would 
have  been  a  real  "promenade  militaire."  The  Allies 
would  have  found  no  resistance  whatever  from  the 
Turco-Germans ;  the  population,  mostly  not  en- 
listed yet,  would  have  willingly  volunteered  as  re- 
cent events  have  proved ;  the  country  had  not  been 


didly  confessed  that  of  all  the  fronts  the  Palestinian 
one  was  the  more  interesting  and  familiar  to  him 
on  account  of  Sunday  school  reminiscences.  These 
men  had  vision  enough  to  see  what  the  collapse  in 
the  East  would  mean  to  the  aims  of  Germany. 

The  mountain  not  coming  towards  Mohammed, 
Mohammed  went  towards  the  mountain.  When 
the  Turco-Germans  realized  that  no  attack  was  to 
be  feared  from  the  Allies'  side,  they  decided  to 
attack  the  British  in  Egypt.  As  they  put  it  they 
started  out  to  liberate  Egypt  from  the  English 
yoke.  And  their  expedition  was  nearly  successful. 
They  could  not,  and  really  did  not  seriously  intend 
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ruined  yet  by  Turkish  hordes ;  precious  lives  could 
have  been  saved;  untold  sufferings  and  sacrifices 
which  made  people  despair  of  Allied  help  and  hu- 
manity would  have  been  spared. 

Great  as  the  merits  of  Kitchener  were  as  organ- 
izer, history  will  be  hard  on  him  for  having  failed 
to  realize  what  the  opportunity  of  the  Allies  was 
on  that  particular  front.  And  then  selfish  interests, 
suspicion  between  the  Allies,  lack  of  unity  of  views 
and  command,  had  their  share  in  all  these  delays. 
Kitchener's  lack  of  vision,  the  nefarious  school  of 
Colonel  Repinson  and  other  "Westerners"  whose 
reputation  as  experts  may  be  based  more  on  their 
firmness  than  on  a  sound  foundation,  did  much  to 
prolong  the  war,  in  fighting  the  school  of  the  "East- 
erners," among  whom  was  Lloyd  George — who  can- 


to wrest  Egypt  from  the  British.  But  they  did  in- 
tend and  nearly  succeeded  in  destroying  the  Canal. 
That  would  have  been  an  enormous  success  for 
Turkey  and  would  have  brought  untold  harm  to  the 
British  prestige  and  control  in  the  East. 

No  less  was  necessary  to  arouse  the  British  lion. 
The  Turks  had  shown  that  the  desert  was  no  in- 
superable obstacle.  The  British  decided  then  to 
cross  the  desert  and  drive  the  Turks  from  Pal- 
estine. In  order  to  achieve  that,  miracles  were 
wrought.  The  first  expedition  of  the  Turks  to  the 
Suez  Canal  had  cost  them  about  60,000  camels.  The 
British  Army  could  not  depend  on  such  poor  means 
of  transport.  A  railway  was  built  over  the  desert. 
A  standard  gauge,  double  track  line  is  running 
now  directly  from  Cairo  to  Jerusalem,  over  a  new 
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bridge  across  the  Nile.  Water  has  been  brought  in 
endless  pipe  lines  or  bored  in  the  desert.  Hundreds 
of  thousands  of  laborers  have  been  employed  to 
build  roads  and  railways,  to  drain  marshes  and  to 
level  embankments  of  rivers.  Water  supply  and 
sewage  systems  were  established  where  they  had 
never  existed  before.  Telephone  lines  were  for  the 
first  time  established.  Faithfully  adhering  to  the 
letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  Hague  Conventions,  the 
British  officials  were  enforcing  law  and  order,  with- 
in the  limitations  imposed  on  the  occupied  enemy 
territory  administration.  If  complaints  of  the  popu- 
lation were  heard  at  all  they  were  complaints  of 


800  young  Palestinian  Jews  insisted  upon  having 
the  honor  to  fight  in  the  British  ranks  for  the  lib- 
eration of  their  country.  Nothing  could  stop  them, 
not  even  the  warning  that  should  the  fortunes  of 
war  go  against  them  the  Turks  would  surely  treat 
them  with  refined  cruelty. 

From  this  picture  it  is  easy  to  realize  that  Gen- 
eral Allenby  had  no  trouble  whatever  in  holding  the 
"occupied,"  or  as  the  people  there  say  the  "liber- 
ated," territory,  and  that  he  could  devote  all  his 
time  and  energy  to  the  preparation  of  his  second 
campaign.  So  thorough  and  masterful  was  this 
preparation  that  within  a  fortnight,  with  practical- 
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people  impatient  to  get  rid  of  Turkish  law  and  im- 
patient of  being  reminded  that  this  abhorred  Turk- 
ish law  had  still  any  force  left.  As  soon  as  the  Turk 
was  driven  out,  automatically,  everyone  returned 
to  his  professional  pursuits.  Farmers,  artisans, 
merchants,  resumed  work.  The  "Tommies"  were 
idolized.  Thus  the  British  Army  found  not  only  an 
obedient  population,  but  a  grateful,  a  helpful  one, 
whereas  the  retreating  Turks  are  harassed  by  their 
own  subjects. 

From  the  point  of  the  British  military  officials, 
the  most  gratifying  act  on  the  part  of  the  Pales- 
tinian population  was  the  enthusiastic  volunteering 
of  the  Jewish  youth  to  join  the  British  Army.  Only 
very  few  able-bodied  men  were  left  behind  the  Turk 
or  succeeded  in  crossing  the  lines.     And  yet  about 


ly  no  losses,  he  swept  the  country  from  north  of 
Jaffa  and  Jerusalem  up  to  north  of  Damascus,  down 
into  the  rich  plains  of  Coelesyria.  The  whole  Turk- 
ish Army  opposed  to  him  has  been  annihilated  and 
now  General  Allenby  has  his  way  free  northwards. 
His  lines  of  communication  have  been  consider- 
ably improved.  For  the  first  push,  in  the  autumn 
of  1917,  General  Allenby  had  at  his  disposal  only 
the  newly  laid  out  single  track  standard  gauge  rail- 
road from  Egypt  to  south  of  Gaza.  And  even  this 
road  was  not  direct.  The  great  bridge  over  the 
Nile  was  not  finished  yet  and  trains  had  to  break 
up  and  be  unloaded.  The  occupation  of  Jaffa  was 
of  but  little  relief,  this  harbor  being  unreliable  dur- 
ing most  of  the  months  of  the  year  when  military 
operations  are  possible  in  Palestine.    On  the  other 
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hand,  Haifa  and  Beirut,  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks, 
were  extremely  convenient  submarine  bases  and 
made  navigation  unsafe  in  the  whole  of  the  Eastern 
Mediterranean.  Now,  not  only  are  these  subma- 
rine bases  out  of  commission,  but  both  Haifa  and 
Beirut,  the  first  thanks  to  its  natural  harboring 
conditions,  the  last  on  account  of  its  French  built 
quay,  even  if  providing  limited  accommodation, 
will,  in  a  way,  shorten  AUenby's  bases.  He  does 
not  depend  any  more  on  the  desert  railroad  Egypt- 
Palestine.  Ships  can  unload  directly  in  Haifa  and 
Beirut.  From  both  these  places  railroads  run  di- 
rectly to  Damascus  and  further  north.  True  the 
Beirut-Rayak-Damascus  line  is  a  rack  and  pinion 
railway  and  is  of  small  yield.  True  also  that  both 
the  Beirut-Rayak  and  the  Haifa-Damascus-Rayak 
lines  are  of  narrow  gauge  whereas  the  line  to  the 
north  of  Rayak,  towards  Aleppo  and  Baghdad  as 
well  as  that  from  Egypt  to  Jerusalem,  are  of  stand- 
ard gauge.  Direct  trains  are  therefore  out  of  ques- 
tion and  a  good  deal  of  unloading  will  be  necessary. 
But  as  it  is.  General  AUenby's  lines  of  communica- 
tion are  extremely  improved.  We  left  out  of  con- 
sideration another  important  fact.  In  Palestine 
the  Turks  had  left  no  good  carriage  roads  besides 
those  hastily  built  during  the  war.  General  Alien- 
by  had  to  employ  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men, 
Egyptians  and  natives,  to  make  macadam  and  dirt 
roads  all  over  southern  Palestine.  In  the  north  his 
task  is  easier.  Beirut-Damascus  are  connected  by 
a  good  metalled  road  built  by  the  French  in  1860. 
The  Lebanon  under  autonomous  rule  has  also  pro- 
vided good  carriage  roads. 

On  the  other  hand  Palestine  and  Syria  were  not 


only  feeding  the  Turkish  Army  to  a  large  extent, 
but  a  certain  surplus  of  their  fine  products  used  to 
go  northward,  to  Constantinople  and  Berlin.  Un- 
der the  just  and  liberal  regime  of  Allenby,  the  pro- 
duction will  quickly  increase.  The  farmers  will 
sow  with  joy,  confident  of  harvesting  in  peace  un- 
der the  British  segis.  General  AUenby's  armies  will 
thus  depend  to  a  lesser  degree  on  imports,  which 
has  also  a  direct  and  favorable  bearing  on  his  lines 
of  communications. 

The  relatively  small  garrison  of  German  troops 
which  was  kept  in  readiness  in  Aleppo  is  reported 
gone.  No  serious  military  obstacles  can  prevent 
Allenby  from  his  northward  successful  advance. 
He  can  at  his  choice  wait  for  General  Marshall's 
troops  in  Aleppo  or  even  go  and  meet  them  half 
way.  By  no  military  strategy  can  either  the  Turks 
or  the  Germans  prevent  Allenby  and  Marshall  from 
joining  hands.  When  this  is  done  they  can  dispose 
of  troops  to  bring  the  desired  militarj^  relief  for 
freeing  bleeding  Armenia. 

Thus  quite  independently  of  militarj^  or  political 
events  in  Macedonia,  quite  independently  of  the 
early  defection  of  Bulgaria,  Allenby  has  succeeded 
in  shaking  the  foundation  of  the  Turkish  Empire. 
True,  Palestine  has  been  lost  already  more  than 
once  to  the  Turks  and  returned  to  them.  But  now 
conditions  have  changed,  and  the  Turk  knows  it ;  he 
has  no  illusions  left.  He  feels  that  this  time  he  is 
gone,  and  for  good.  Thus  after  400  years  of  Turk- 
ish military  occupation,  Palestine  and  Syria  are 
again  freed  from  this  scourge.  Nobody  misses  the 
Turk,  who  took  no  part  in  the  productive  economic 
life  of  these  countries.    No  work  of  art,  no  public 
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work,  no  creation  whatever  reminds  of  his  passage. 
Wipe  the  Turk  out  of  the  world  and  civilization  is 
not  poorer  in  any  way.  Is  there  any  more  terrible 
indictment  against  his  rule? 

The  political  effect  of  the  driving  of  the  Turk  out 
of  Northern  Palestine  and  Southern  Syria,  after 
having  driven  him  out  already  last  winter  from 
Southern  Palestine,  the  loss  of  Mecca,  Baghdad, 
Jerusalem,  Nazareth,  Damascus,  begin  to  tell. 

The  Brest-Litovsk  Treaty  has  converted  the  most 
obdurate  to  see  that  Germany  was  fighting  in  the 
West  for  the  sake  of  the  East.  Turkey  is  one  of 
the  principal  aims  of  Germany's  efforts.  Most  of 
her  decisive  acts  and  moves  were  undertaken  with 


a  view  of  winning  Turkey.  Germany  was  consist- 
ently opposed  to  a  partition  of  Turkey  because  she 
wanted  to  swallow  her  entirely.  In  losing  Turkey, 
Germany  loses  one  of  the  strongest  reasons  which 
made  the  war  worth  its  cost  in  German  eyes.  And 
in  losing  Turkey  the  Germans  abandon  to  their 
doom  their  old  friends  the  Turks.  To  be  thus 
dropped,  unceremoniously,  will  not  surprise  in  the 
least  the  reckless  leaders  of  Turkey.  As  far  back 
as  early  in  1916  a  highly  influential  minister,  who 
confessed  pro-Allied  sympathy  before  the  war,  de- 
clared :  "Do  you  think  that  we  have  illusions  about 
Germany?  Do  you  think  that  at  the  end,  if  in 
order  to  protect  Turkish  interests  Germany  had  to 
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fight  one  day  more,  she  would  fight  that  one  day? 
I  dare  say,"  he  added  after  a  while,  "if  she  had  to 
fight  one  more  hour,  she  would  not  fight  that  hour." 

That  was  the  trust  the  leaders  of  Turkey  had  in 
Germany,  and  still  they  joined  hands.  They  did  so 
because  they  knew  they  were  doomed  as  a  ruling 
race.  They  gambled  away  their  country  and  their 
positions  because  they  felt  that  they,  the  minority, 
were  not  able  any  more  to  retain  domination  over 
the  subjugated  races,  each  of  which  was  superior 
to  the  Turk  in  civilization  and  culture.  They  knew 
they  were  committing  suicide.  But  they  tried  to 
play  the  "beaux  joueurs"  to  the  last. 

Nearly  a  decade  of  young  Turk  regime  has  proved 
the  utter  unfitness  of  the  Turk  to  adapt  himself  to 
modern  views  of  government.  Massacres  in  Ar- 
menia, refined  starvation  in  Syria,  executions  all 
over  the  country,  remorseless  waste  of  human  lives, 
persecution  of  all  alien  races — that  is  the  contribu- 
tion of  the  young  Turks.  Their  domination  must 
cease.  Turkey,  as  it  stands,  must  be  destroyed  for 
the  sake  of  the  Armenians,  of  the  Greeks,  of  the 
Arabs,  of  the  Jews,  for  the  sake  of  all  subjugated 
nationalities — and  for  the  sake  of  the  Turks.  For 
he  who  wishes  Turkey's  destruction  is  a  friend,  not 
a  foe  of  the  Turkish  race.  The  destruction  of  the 
historical  absurdum  called  the  Ottoman  Empire  will 
be  a  blessing  for  both  the  Turks  and  non-Turks. 
Confined  within  the  ethnical  boundaries  of  their 


race,  free  from  the  burden  of  misruling  eighteen 
millions  of  other  people  who  hate  them,  the  Turks 
in  Anatolia  may  be  able  at  last  to  progress  in  the 
ways  of  order,  culture  and  wealth.  Here  they  may, 
at  any  rate,  be  given  a  chance.  But  under  no 
circumstance  should  they  retain  any  domination, 
any  suzerainty,  no  matter  how  nominal  only,  over 
the  world's  bridges  and  thoroughfares.  For  over 
four  centuries  the  Turks  have  been  the  highwaymen 
who  have  been  lying  in  wait  at  these  thoroughfares 
and  bridges  and  have  stopped  the  normal  course  of 
history  and  civilization.  This  position  made  it  pos- 
sible for  four  to  five  millions  of  a  race  which  has 
not  contributed  one  iota  to  the  arts  or  science  or 
any  human  thought,  to  play  a  role  of  importance 
entirely  out  of  proportion  with  its  numerical  weak- 
ness and  its  cultural  unimportance.  Reduced  to  a 
"Linzer  Program,"  taught  to  wish  "Da^  Vaterlaiid 
soil  kleiner  sein,"  the  Turk  may  still  become  a  val- 
uable member  of  the  human  family.  But  no  one 
who  knows  their  glorious  past  and  their  actual  en- 
deavors can  doubt  that  the  Armenians  in  a  free 
Ai-menia,  the  Arabs  in  a  free  Arabia,  and  the  Jews 
in  a  free  Palestine,  will  not  and  cannot  apply  their 
ambitions  to  develop  and  produce  for  themselves 
and  to  live  national  complacent  lives.  They  will 
help  towards  making  Asia  Minor  again  a  flourish- 
ing center  of  culture  and  thus  contribute  towards 
making  a  better  world. 
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AMERICAN  SHIPS  ON  THE  PACIFIC 


By  EDWARD  N.  HURLEY 

Chairman  United  States  Shipping  Board 


IN  the  great  interest  of  shipbuilding  for  war  pur- 
poses, many  intelligent  Americans  overlook  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  was 
created  by  act  of  Congress  nearly  seven  months  be- 
fore we  entered  the  world  conflict — although  the 
first  commissioners  were  not  approved  by  Con- 
gress, or  the  Shipping  Board  organized,  until  Janu- 
ary 30,  1917. 

This  means,  of  course,  that  the  need  for  a  mer- 
chant marine  was  seen  and  dealt  with  by  Congress 
before  the  war  shipping  emergency  arose.  The 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  charged  with  build- 
ing ships  for  the  war  crisis,  was  established  by 
resolution  of  the  Shipping  Board  on  April  14,  1917, 
and  organized  April  18,  1917.  Since  that  time  all 
activities  of  both  the  Shipping  Board  and  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  have  centered  on 
tonnage  to  win  the  war.  The  public  has  followed 
our  war  program,  watching  more  than  900  new 
shipways  built  for  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corpora- 
tion, and  records  broken  in  launchings  and  deliv- 
eries, and  the  pre-war  shipbuilding  facilities  of  a 
famous  district  like  the  Clyde  surpassed  in  a  single 
American  shipyard — Hog  Island.  Quite  naturally 
with  so  much  emphasis  put  upon  shipbuilding  for 
war,  many  people  have  concluded  that  the  creation 
of  an  American  merchant  marine  is  an  after- 
thought in  the  war  program. 

But  that  is  not  so. 

The  United  States  Shipping  Board  was  created 
to  rehabilitate  the  American  merchant  marine.  It 
is  a  permanent  Government  agency,  and  will  be  ac- 
tive long  after  peace  has  returned  and  the  Emer- 
gency Fleet  Corporation  has  wound  up  its  affairs. 

It  so  happened  that  not  until  about  six  months 
ago,  when  our  new  shipyards  were  approaching 
completion  and  launchings  had  begun  in  encourag- 
ing number,  did  the  Shipping  Board  find  oppor- 
tunity to  turn  the  nation's  attention  to  after-war 
possibilities.  When  we  began  to  picture  a  modern 
American  merchant  marine  to  the  nation  there  was 
a  tendency  to  regard  it  as  something  which  had 
grown  out  of  the  war  alone.  Thousands  of  busi- 
ness men,  and  even  those  engaged  in  shipping  and 
foreign  trade,  began  to  express  anxiety  concerning 
laws  relating  to  this  new  commercial  fleet.  Assum- 
ing that  it  had  just  been  thought  of,  because  the 
United  States  found  itself  certain  to  possess  mil- 
lions of  tons  of  merchant  steamers  within  a  year 
or  two,  they  began  to  discuss  questions  of  operation, 
ownership,  sea  wages,  competition,  costs,  naviga- 
tion laws  and  the  like,  and  to  express  fears  that 


unless  these  matters  were  settled  by  new  legisla- 
tion it  would  be  impossible  for  this  country  to  keep 
its  ships  on  the  ocean  after  the  war.  As  Chairman 
of  the  Shipping  Board,  I  am  asked  daily  questions 
relating  to  our  policy  on  this  or  that  ocean,  or  this  or 
that  assumed  handicap  affecting  American  shipping. 

So  it  is  well  to  remind  these  anxious  students  of 
our  shipping  affairs  that  the  new  American  mer- 
chant marine  was  in  the  thought  of  Congress 
months  before  the  war  shipbuilding  emergency 
arose,  and  advocated  by  practical  men  like  Secre- 
tary McAdoo.  If  business  men  will  read  the  act 
which  created  the  United  Shipping  Board  (and  I 
will  be  glad  to  send  any  one  a  copy  thereof) ,  they 
will  see  that  the  Board  has  very  wide  powers  for 
firmly  establishing  a  merchant  marine,  and  that  in 
practically  every  case  where  its  functions  could  not 
be  clearly  defined  at  the  time  the  act  was  passed. 
Congress  gave  it  full  scope  for  investigation  and 
the  recommendation  of  further  legislation. 

One  of  the  chief  obstacles  supposed  to  hamper 
us  in  the  operation  of  our  new  ships  is  the  La 
Follette  law,  also  known  as  the  Seamen's  Act.  It 
has  been  the  cause  of  much  anxiety  in  two  quar- 
ters :  First,  among  ship  owners  and  operators ; 
second,  along  the  Pacific  coast,  where  the  differ- 
ence between  the  sea  wages  of  this  and  Oriental 
countries  has  made  competition  most  alarming. 

For  this  reason  I  think  it  well  to  begin  discus- 
sion of  our  new  merchant  marine  on  the  Pacific  and 
in  the  Orient  by  giving  my  viewpoint  on  this  much- 
debated  law.  It  is  unfortunate  that  sea-wages  have 
occupied  so  much  of  our  thought  in  connection  with 
merchant  ships.  The  La  Follette  act  is  a  high-wage 
law  and  has,  therefore,  been  a  burning  question. 
It  seems  inevitable  that  all  discussions  of  American 
shipping  must  begin  with  a  debate  about  a  coolie 
and  a  bowl  of  rice,  and  in  many  cases  never  get 
any  further.  Read  shipping  testimony  before  Con- 
gress and  this  problem  of  wages  dominates.  Talk 
with  shipping  men  and  you  will  find  that  it  is  ever- 
present  in  their  thoughts. 

Now  it  may  be  that  they  are  right — that  in  the 
future,  after  we  have  made  practical  efforts  to  oper- 
ate American  ships  with  American  ci-ews,  paid 
American  wages  and  living  under  American  stand- 
ards, we  shall  need  cheaper  labor  to  hold  our  own 
in  competition. 

But  if  that  proves  true,  then  the  American  mer- 
chant marine  will  run  counter  to  most  of  our  in- 
dustrial experiences.  We  haul  freight  on  the  rail- 
roads and  the  Great  Lakes  cheaper  than  any  nation 
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in  the  world,  and  do  it  with  American  labor  under 
American  conditions.  Most  of  our  foreign  trade 
in  manufactured  goods  consists  of  products  made 
by  the  best-paid  American  workmen — automobiles, 
typewriters  and  office  machinery,  agricultural  im- 
plements, steel  and  other  metal  products.  We  have 
learned  at  home,  as  business  men,  that  it  almost 
invariably  pays  to  raise  living  standards  and  wages, 
and  I  believe  that  this  is  as  true  upon  the  oceans 
as  it  is  upon  land. 

The  British  merchant  marine  has  long  been  the 
dominating  force  in  ocean  commerce,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  after  the  war.  Autocracy  might  have 
throttled  the  world  without  the  British  merchant 
marine,  mobilizing  the  men  and  food  of  the  Brit- 
ish Empire.  We  owe  British  merchant  ships  and 
sailors  a  great  debt  for  transporting  our  man- 
power to  France.  After  the  war  we  may  have 
more  merchant  tonnage  than  Great  Britain,  tem- 
porarily, but  the  lessons  of  the  war  will  not  be  lost 
on  John  Bull — he  is  bound  to  bring  his  merchant 
marine  up  to  first  place  as  an  economic  and  military 
necessity.  I  believe  wages  and  living  conditions  in 
the   British   merchant  marine   will   be   placed   on 


higher  standards  as  a  result  of  war  experience  and 
the  great  stimulus  to  betterment  that  has  grown 
out  of  the  war.  Bargain-hunting  for  ocean  trans- 
portation and  other  services  has  got  both  John  Bull 
and  ourselves  into  difficulties. 

Wages  are  by  no  means  the  only  factor  in  man- 
agement. If  you  have  an  up-to-date  plant  and  run 
it  at  high  efficiency  with  a  scientific  cost  system  and 
can  create  a  large,  steady  volume  of  business 
through  intelligent  sales  work  and  good  service  to 
your  customers,  wages  may  be  an  entirely  second- 
ary matter — indeed,  by  utilizing  these  other  ele- 
ments of  good  management,  you  may  be  able  to  in- 
crease wages.  That  is  true  in  manufacturing,  and 
I  believe  it  to  be  true  of  merchant  shipping.  Per- 
haps I  am  wrong.  I  must  confess  an  absolute  lack 
of  experience  in  shipping.  Yet  it  is  natural  for  me 
to  be  guided  by  past  experience  as  a  manufacturer 
in  approaching  a  new  task,  and  so  my  thought  on 
merchant  marine  policy  has  run  in  these  directions 
rather  than  to  cheap  labor.  There  is  so  much  op- 
portunity for  efficiency  in  the  design  and  operation 
of  our  ships,  the  rearrangement  of  our  ports,  the 
building  up  of  trade  volume,  the  use  of  machinery 
in  handling  freight,  and  the  saving  of  money  by 
quick  turn-around  of  ships,  that  we  have  studied 
these  matters  first.  It  was  logical  to  turn  to  them 
during  the  period  when  we  were  building  our  ocean 
transportation  plant,  with  its  terminal  facilities. 
Had  we  been  apprehensive  over  the  coolie  and  his 
bowl  of  rice  we  might  have  overlooked  opportuni- 
ties to  incorporate  economically  new  devices  in  the 
design  of  our  ships  and  port  machinery. 

So  my  policy  thus  far  might  be  stated  as  follows : 

First — Build  the  ships  and  win  the  war. 

Second — Make  our  merchant  marine  as  good  an 
American  machine  as  possible  and  truly  American 
in  operation  and  living  standards. 

Third — Put  the  support  of  an  intelligent  Amer- 
ican public  behind  our  merchant  marine. 

Fourth — Then  if  we  cannot  keep  these  ships  on 
the  ocean  without  the  coolie  and  his  bowl  of  rice, 
it  will  be  time  to  go  to  Congress  and  ask  for  help. 

There  is  a  certain  logic  in  this  platform.  For 
if  shipping  interests  and  the  communities  along  the 
Pacific  coast,  who  fear  the  La  FoUette  law  as  a 
handicap,  were  to  endeavor  today  to  change  that 
law  as  a  preliminary  to  ship  operation,  I  doubt  very 
much  if  there  would  be  national  opinion  behind 
them.  The  La  Follette  act  has  not  yet  been  tested, 
by  reason  of  abnormal  conditions  in  ocean  transpor- 
tation caused  by  the  war.  Most  arguments  ad- 
vanced against  it,  as  well  as  for  it,  are  now  the- 
oretical, and  we  need  the  light  of  practical  experi- 
ence to  guide  us  in  changes  if  they  are  necessary. 
I  am  even  a  little  prejudiced  in  favor  of  that  law 
because  it  raises  human  standards  in  the  ocean 
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transportation  industry.  I  personally  believe  that 
good  human  standards  are  not  only  desirable,  but 
also  that  they  actually  work  better  than  poor  hu- 
man standards. 

Now  as  to  the  outlook  for  the  American  mer- 
chant marine  upon  the  Pacific. 

Competition  looms  up  as  the  central  factor  in 
the  present  thought  of  those  who  have  given  most 
study  to  conditions  in  this  quarter  of  the  world — 
competition  not  merely  in  labor  to  operate  ships, 
but  in  the  production  and  exchange  of  goods.  Yet 
I  believe  that  when  peace  returns  and  we  are  able 
to  put  tonnage  into  the  Pacific  trade,  we  shall  find 
that  competition  is  not  the  determining  factor. 

A  group  of  Japanese  visitors  went  to  Hog  Island 
some  weeks  ago  and  were  conducted  down  the  long 
line  of  shipways,  viewing  them  from  the  water 
side.  They  asked  how  many  ships  could  be  built 
there  simultaneously. 

"Fifty,"  was  the  answer. 

"Will  you  permit  us  to  count  them  ourselves?" 
asked  the  Japanese  spokesman. 

"Certainly,"  they  were  told.  And  the  little 
steamer  took  them  back  along  that  long  stretch 
of  cranes  and  scaffolding  and  they  verified  the 
count. 

"In  all  of  Japan,"  they  then  said,  "we  have  not 
so  many  shipways!" 

Most  of  our  fears  of  competition  on  the  Pacific 
are  based  on  the  past — conditions  which  we  had 


to  meet  before  America  woke  up.  The  future,  with 
America  fully  awake  in  all  her  strength  and  en- 
ergy, is  bringing  us  a  great  modern  ocean  trans- 
portation plant,  something  which  cannot  be  meas- 
ured by  anything  in  the  past.  It  is  not  competi- 
tive trade  that  we  are  going  into  but  creative  trade 
— the  systematic  development  of  customers  and 
service  on  regular  trade  routes  through  salesman- 
ship, banking,  investment  abroad  and  the  devel- 
opment of  other  nations'  resources  for  their  bene- 
fit as  well  .as  our  own.  And  it  will  be  trade,  not 
so  much  in  competition  with  the  cheap  labor  of 
Oriental  countries,  as  in  helping  them  reach  the 
higher  living  standards  which  they  so  much  need, 
and  which  are  already  beginning  to  be  realized  in 
the  case  of  Japan,  which  has  made  the  best  start 
in  industrial  development. 

Of  course,  any  discussion  of  the  future  of  our 
ships  and  trade  on  the  Pacific  can  only  deal  in  broad 
outlines  at  the  present  time,  either  in  matters  of 
policy  or  specific  oppoi'tunity.  Peace  will  take  us 
into  a  new  world,  politically  as  well  as  economically, 
and  we  Americans  will  find  ourselves  with  new 
facilities  such  as  our  modern  merchant  marine,  and 
also  with  new  friends  among  other  nations  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  war.  For  war  has  brought  out  Ameri- 
can character  and  idealism. 

The  greatest  foreign  enterprise  ever  undertaken 
by  any  nation  has  been  our  participation  in  the 
war.     America  trained  her  armies  and  sent  them 
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to  France,  backed  them  with  money  and  equipment 
on  an  unheard  of  scale,  and  constructed  across 
France  to  the  German  frontier  a  system  of  rail- 
roads, storage  facilities  and  workshops  on  a  truly 
American  scale.  We  applied  the  American  genius 
for  development  to  the  problem  of  war.  We  put 
our  capital  and  our  energy  into  the  task  of  winning 
the  war  by  machinery,  and  the  results  are  already 
apparent  to  the  world. 

It  is  exactly  this  sort  of  thing  that  the  world 
will  want  from  America  after  the  war.  We  made 
our  first  international  demonstration  in  this  line 
when  we  built  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  world  sat 
up  and  took  notice.  Now,  with  the  enormously 
greater  demonstration  needed  to  win  the  war,  the 
world  is  wide  awake.  On  the  Pacific  it  needs  our 
capital,  our  railroad  builders  and  equipment,  our 
mining  engineei\s  and  machinery  in  Siberia  and  on 
the  west  coast  of  South  America.  It  needs  our  ma- 
chinery, tools,  electrical  equipment,  steel  products, 
textiles  and  farm  implements  in  China,  Manchuria, 
India.  It  needs,  in  fact,  precisely  those  American 
products  and  resources  in  the  Orient  which  will 
further  develop  resources  there,  and  increase 
wealth  and  raise  living  standards  for  great  masses 
of  population.  The  game  is  going  to  be,  not  one 
of  blind  competition  for  an  inelastic  volume  of 
trade,  but  a  game  of  international  teamwork  to  ex- 
pand trade  and  production. 

Such  a  program  calls  for  shipping  on  a  scale 
which  will  not  only  provide  employment  for  all  the 
tonnage  available,  but  on  a  scale  which  I  believe  is 
as  yet  realized  by  very  few  people.  Our  own  ex- 
tension of  shipbuilding  facilities  the  past  eighteen 
months  has  been  so  great  as  to  cause  apprehension 
— it  is  popularly  assumed  that  we  have  overdone 
things.  But  careful  studies  made  for  the  Shipping 
Board  indicate  full  employment  of  our  shipbuilding 
facilities  for  years  to  come,  together  with  those  of 
the  world.  There  has  just  been  laid  upon  my  desk 
an  estimate  showing  that  the  world  today  is  18,- 
000,000  tons  of  shipping  short  of  its  needs  at  the 
present  time.  And  this  is  based  on  normal  needs 
— not  war  emergency.  About  4,000,000  tons  of 
shipping  have  been  sunk  or  lost  during  the  war 
and  the  world  has  lost  in  addition  14,000,000  tons 
of  new  production — .ships  which  could  not  be  built 
because  labor  and  materials  were  diverted  to  war 
purposes.  If  peace  came  tomorrow,  therefore,  it 
would  find  the  world  short  of  tonnage  aggregating 
seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  American  merchant 
marine  of  25,000,000  tons  which  we  hope  to  have 
by  the  end  of  1920.  There  is  a  sound  statistical 
basis  for  estimating  that  it  will  take  five  years' 
shipbuilding  to  replace  losses  through  submarine 
sinkings  and  neglect  of  shipbuilding  during  the 
war,  and  that  for  five  years  after  that  shipyards 
all  over  the  globe  will  be  kept  busy  building  ton- 


nage to  provide  for  merely  normal  development. 

In  our  own  country  the  prospect  of  having  once 
more  a  great  merchant  marine  is  .stimulating  na- 
tional activity  in  the  development  of  waterways, 
inland  shipping  and  port  facilities  to  tie  ocean  ships 
up  with  our  own  production  and  distribution.  It 
naturally  follows  that  more  ships  will  stimulate  de- 
velopment of  interior  transportation  in  other  coun- 
tries, increasing  production,  trade  and  wealth. 

One  lesson  the  world  has  certainly  learned 
through  war — the  value  of  transportation.  They 
say  that  today  in  the  world  at  large  there  is  just 
about  as  much  food  as  ever,  and  about  as  many 
mouths  to  feed  as  were  in  the  world  four  years  ago. 
Yet  millions  of  people  in  Europe  are  on  starvation 
rations,  and  many  millions  more  are  underfed,  and 
even  in  our  own  country  of  abundance  we  are  care- 
fully counting  the  calories.  Why?  Simply  lack 
of  ocean  transportation — the  ships  to  get  the  food 
from  Australia,  India,  the  Argentine,  Cuba,  the 
Dutch  East  Indies.  When  peace  comes  there  will 
be  surplus  food  stuflTs  to  move  from  those  countries 
to  Europe.  More  than  that,  those  countries  will 
have  learned  the  value  of  ocean  transportation  and 
will  have  a  new  attitude  toward  facilities  that  serve 
them  and  stabilize  their  industries. 

I  believe  we  shall  see  transportation  applied  as 
a  touchstone  to  make  a  new  world,  just  as  the  rail- 
roads made  a  new  nation  of  the  United  States  after 
the  Civil  War.  It  is  clear  that  the  world  will  have 
to  find  some  outlet  for  its  enormously  increased 
steel  making  facilities.  Those  who  have  studied  the 
possibilities  predict  that  we  shall  see  a  world-wide 
growth  in  the  railroads — South  America,  Africa 
and  Asia  will  be  opened  up  with  new  railroad  lines. 
Railroads  will  not  only  create  new  demands  for 
ocean  transportation,  but  countries  now  widely  sep- 
arated may  become  as  adjoining  states. 

To  cite  one  illustration  of  these  new  possibilities, 
there  is  the  old  question  of  manufacturing  indus- 
tries for  the  Pacific  coast.  Various  things  have  been 
lacking  to  develop  manufactures  there — coking 
coal,  labor,  and  an  adequate  consuming  population. 
But  the  Pacific  coast  has  water  power,  and  Asia  has 
raw  materials  for  manufacture,  as  well  as  a  vast 
consuming  population.  When  transportation  links 
them  together  and  the  Pacific  coast  overcomes  its 
greatest  industrial  handicap  today,  that  of  sea- 
sonal industries  and  insecurity  of  employment,  then 
labor  w^ill  fiow  in  and  the  Pacific  States  will  begin 
to  be  truly  settled. 

It  is  prospects  of  this  sort  that  lie  ahead  of  the 
American  merchant  marine.  Let  us  set  the  past 
aside  for  the  moment,  with  its  detail  and  restric- 
tions, due  to  an  inadequate  ocean  shipping  plant, 
and  develop  the  great  merchant  marine  which  we 
are  building  in  the  broadest  possible  way. 
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PERHAPS  half  the  causes  of  the  European 
War  were  not  in  Europe  at  all,  but  in  Asia. 
Certainly  half  the  consequences  will  be  there. 
At  the  end  of  another  fifty  years  this  fact  will  be 
more  evident  than  now.  Likewise,  it  will  then  be 
clear  that  when  the  United  States  became  a  world 
power  it  also  became  an  Oriental  power.  It  is 
quite  likely  that  great  as  are  the  present  contribu- 
tions of  America  to  Europe,  even  greater  will  be 
her  contributions  to  the  cause  of  freedom  and  jus- 
tice in  the  East. 

The  United  States  actually  became  an  Oriental 
power  when  it  came  into  possession  of  the  Philip- 
pines, although  we  did  not  then  fully  realize  it. 
The  American  occupation  and  administration  of 
the  Islands,  in  turn,  prepared  the  way  directly  for 
the  leadership  which  President  Wilson  was  able  to 
assume  when  he  made  the  first  declaration  of  Allied 
war  aims  and  pronounced  for  the  principles  of  self- 
detei-mination.  If  the  American  policy  in  the 
Philippines  and  elsewhere  in  the  Orient  had  been 
other  than  it  was,  such  a  declaration  would  have 
had  little  influence  in  the  councils  of  Allied  policy. 
Coincident  with  and  even  antedating  the  political 
entrance  of  the  United  States  into  Asia  was  the 
steady  growth  of  American  influence  in  China. 
The  Open  Door  policy  and  the  remission  of  the 
Boxer  Indemnity  were  merely  two  incidents  in  a 
long  series  of  friendly  and  disinterested  acts  which 
won  the  confidence  and  regard  of  the  Chinese. 

Meanwhile  American  traders  and  American  mis- 
sionaries were  extending  their  influence,  relatively 
few  in  numbers  yet  immensely  potent  throughout 
the  entire  Eastern  Hemisphere.  Barring  real  ex- 
ceptions, the  American  business  man  in  the  Orient 
has  been  a  clean-cut,  clean-living,  clean-dealing 
agent.  He  has  won  respect.  The  missionary  also 
has  carried  with  him  a  typical  American  spirit 
touched  with  a  persuasive  idealism.  He  seldom 
made  enemies,  for  it  was  his  primary  purpose  to 
make  friends,  and  every  friend  he  made  was  also 
a  friend  for  the  nation  which  had  sent  him  out 
there  to  relieve  sufl'ering,  teach  the  illiterate  and 
enlighten  the  superstitious. 

The  combined  effect  of  these  diverse  influences 
has  been  to  elevate  the  United  States  to  a  unique 
place  in  the  estimation  of  the  Asiatic  races.  China 
became  a  republic.  The  first  republican  leaders 
had  been  bred  in  the  American  missionary  school, 
even  though  the  teacher  had  been  quite  unconscious 
of  the  role  which  he  was  preparing  his  pupils  to 
play.  India  demanded  Home  Rule.  Why?  There 
were  many  influences  at  work,  but  one  must  not 


overlook  a  most  important  one.  India  had  been 
observing  the  American  policy  in  the  Philippines. 
Other  nations  and  races  also  were  stirring  when 
the  European  War  came  to  claim  their  attention 
and  to  teach  them  its  lessons.  Now  they  are  ask- 
ing: How  does  the  war  for  the  defense  of  the 
rights  of  weak  nations  affect  us  who  are  politically 
the  weakest  of  all  ? 

Democracy  is  not  merely  a  catch-word  of  the 
war;  it  has  become  the  watch-word  of  the  world. 
The  war  has  accentuated  the  ideal  and  accelerated 
its  growth;  but  long  before  the  war  began,  the 
ideal  had  thrust  down  its  roots  in  many  soils  where 
republican  institutions  were  plants  of  exotic 
growth.  Asia  is  moving  toward  democracy  in  in- 
ternational affairs  and  also  toward  republican 
ideals  of  government  at  home.  Many  of  these 
ideals  have  been  borrowed  directly  from  America 
or  from  Americans.  India  has,  of  course,  drawn 
impartially  from  the  great  stream  of  political 
ideals  which  runs  through  our  common  English 
and  American  literature  and  history,  but  the  Fili- 
pino and  the  Chinese  have  learned  directly  from 
the  United  States. 

In  the  face  of  this  democratic  drift  of  the  Orient 
we  must  recognize  that  the  Asiatic  races  are  not 
at  all  prepared  for  many  of  the  privileges  of  self- 
determination  which  they  are  demanding  and  which 
they  have  in  part  received.  Those  who  follow  cur- 
rent Chinese  histoiy  are  almost  in  despair  for  the 
future  of  the  new  republic.  England  has  com- 
mitted herself  to  a  policy  in  India  which  will  leave 
a  huge  unfinished  task  long  after  the  map  of 
Europe  has  been  redrawn  on  lines  of  justice  and 
stability.  The  United  States  is  not  yet  able  to 
withdraw  from  the  Philippines,  and  none  is  so  rash 
as  to  prophesy  a  date  when  withdrawal  can  be  ac- 
complished without  the  defeat  of  the  very  prin- 
ciples to  which  America  has  dedicated  herself  in 
these  far-off  lands. 

The  key  to  an  understanding  of  the  Oriental 
problem  as  it  is,  and  as  it  is  likely  to  remain  for 
generations,  is  the  comprehension  of  the  fact  that 
Asia  itself  is  a  unit  which  does  not  lend  itself  to 
division  into  the  Philippine,  the  Chinese,  the  Jap- 
anese, the  Siberian  or  the  Indian  problems.  Fur- 
thermore, Europe  and  America  are  as  much  a  part 
of  that  unity  as  are  China  and  India.  This  unity 
cannot  be  dissolved  until  the  problem  is  solved. 

All  the  nations  and  races  of  Asia  are  now  stand- 
ing on  end  like  a  circle  of  dominoes.  If  any  one 
of  them  is  knocked  over  or  disturbed  in  any  way 
the  resulting  commotion  is  immediately  communi- 
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cated  to  all  the  others.  The  Japanese  policy  in 
China  or  Siberia,  for  example,  is  not  to  be  con- 
.sidered  separately  from  Home  Rule  in  India  or 
Filipino  independence,  any  more  than  it  can  be 
separated  from  the  future  of  Malaysia  or  Russia. 
But  it  is  even  more  important  for  us  to  realize  that 
this  Oriental  Question  includes  more  than  the 
Orient.  If  we  think  of  Asia  as  a  circle  we  find 
elbowing  each  other  on  its  circumference  the 
United  States,  England,  Holland,  France  and  Rus- 
sia, as  well  as  Japan,  Korea,  the  Philippines,  Ma- 
laysia and  India.  I  omit  China  from  the  list  of 
nations  on  the  circumference  because  she  is  really 
the  very  center  of  the  whole  problem.  The  position 
of  China  at  present  is  so  unique  that  one  is  war- 
ranted in  saying  that  as  China  goes  in  the  next 
few  decades  so  goes  the  Orient,  and  perhaps  the 
world,  for  the  next  few  centuries. 

Notice  the  line-up  on  this  circle.  Russia  at  pres- 
ent is  a  passive  quantity,  Japan  still  an  imperial- 
istic power,  France  with  a  colonial  policy  not  very 
creditable  and  a  very  discreditable  diplomatic 
policy  in  South  China,  Holland  with  none  too  fine 
a  score  for  humanity  and  justice  in  Java.  The 
United  States  is  embarked  upon  a  policy  of  ad- 
ministration and  control  which  has  already  ex- 
tended to  the  Filipinos  a  greater  degree  of  auton- 
omy than  was  ever  before  given  to  a  subject  race. 
Great  Britain  is  now  introducing  revolutionary 
measures  in  India  which  put  her  in  line  with  the 
American  policy  in  the  Philippines.  Then  notice 
that  the  political  conditions  in  large  parts  of  the 
rich  Malay  Peninsula  are  as  yet  almost  entirely 
unmade,  that  Siam  is  as  plastic  as  wax,  that  China 
is  as  fragile  as  a  cracked  lacquer  bowl. 

Hitherto  the  Oriental  question  has  been  ap- 
proached by  Americans  chiefly  from  three  exclu- 
sively different  angles.  The  statesman,  who  has 
sometimes  been  merely  an  international  politician, 
has  sought  to  steer  a  course  which  would  keep  the 
United  States  from  being  involved  in  vexatious 
international  disputes.  The  banker  and  business 
man  has  surveyed  Asia  as  a  field  for  exploitation 
where  risks  were  extra  hazardous  and  where  other 
nations  were  already  well  entrenched.  The  foreign 
missionary,  and  those  who  sent  him  to  his  task, 
defined  his  transcendent  purpose  as  one  of  redemp- 
tion of  souls  in  which  the  Hindu,  Mohammedan, 
Buddhist,  Confucianist  or  Shintoist  would  be  con- 
verted to  Christianity.  Meanwhile,  the  great  ma- 
jority of  citizens  had  no  interest  whatever  in  the 
prosecution  of  any  one  of  these  three  purposes. 

Many  factors  must  combine  or  cooperate  to  lift 
the  races  of  the  Orient  to  the  point  where  they  can 
meet,  on  democratic  terms,  the  powers  of  the  West 
at  the  council  tables  of  the  world.  The  purpose  of 
this  article  does  not  include  more  than  the  enumera- 
tion of  some  of  these  factors,  nor  is  it  the  desire 


of  the  author  to  claim  more  importance  for  any 
single  one  than  the  facts  warrant.  It  must  he 
perfectly  clear,  however,  that  the  traditional  atti- 
tude of  the  European  toward  the  Asiatic  races 
must  give  way  before  new  policies  and  methods  in 
keeping  with  the  ideals  for  ivhich  the  war  in 
Europe  is  being  fought. 

The  United  States  has  now  become  a  world  power 
and  has  assumed  a  place  of  leadership  among  the 
nations  which  will  involve  more  and  more  concern 
for  the  political  welfare  of  Asia.  This  new  politi- 
cal and  social  relation  to  the  backward  races  will 
in  turn  demand  that  the  United  States  shall  assume 
its  proportionate  responsibility,  which  must  be 
very  large,  for  such  economic  development  of  these 
peoples  as  will  be  necessary  to  fit  them  for  inter- 
national partnership  in  production,  trade  and  poli- 
tics. Hitherto  the  business  man  has  seen  in  Asia 
merely  a  field  for  exploitation ;  the  missionary  has 
been  primarily  impelled  by  the  urge  to  preach  the 
Gospel  to  all  nations.  These  two  motives  can  no 
longer  be  considered  exclusive  of  each  other  nor 
opposed.  Both  business  man  and  missionary  are 
really  engaged  in  a  common  task  to  develop  the 
latent  resources,  physical,  intellectual  and  moral, 
of  the  same  peoples  without  robbing  them  of  any- 
thing or  any  quality  essential  to  the  preservation 
of  their  independent  national  life.  The  American 
people  must  replace  the  not  uncommon  distrust  of 
the  American  business  man  who  does  business 
abroad,  with  confidence  that  he  has  not  lost  his 
integrity  merely  because  he  has  chosen  to  do  busi- 
ness where  his  neighbors  are  unable  to  observe  his 
actions.  They  must  see  in  him  a  man  who  is  ren- 
dering an  important  international  service.  Like- 
wise, we  must  recognize  that  in  addition  to  the 
religious  imperative  which  has  projected  foreign 
missions  into  the  non-Christian  world  for  more 
than  a  century,  there  is  now  the  international  im- 
perative which  the  immediacy  of  the  Oriental  prob- 
lem has  revealed,  although  it  would  be  regrettable 
if  the  missionary  were  to  lose  his  religious  idealism 
in  proportion  as  he  becomes  conscious  of  the  im- 
mense economic,  social  and  even  political  conse- 
quences of  his  work.  The  entire  work  of  the  mis- 
sionary becomes  an  underpinning  for  the  new 
civilization  which  alone  will  admit  the  backward 
races  to  democratic  fellowship  with  the  Western 
nations.  The  missionary's  influence  is  all  the 
greater  because  actually  he  has  no  relation  what- 
ever to  government,  politics  or  commerce,  and  is 
controlled  only  by  motives  which  admit  no  other 
purpose  than  to  elevate  the  people  for  their  own 
good,  by  emancipating  them  from  spiritual  bondage. 

It  is  plain,  then,  that  merely  an  enlightened  self- 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  is  quite 
sufficient  to  justify  the  presence  of  the  American 
missionary  among  these  Asiatic  races. 
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Not  long  ago  the  Ford  general  sales  manager 
dropped  into  Bombay  and  found  the  trade  in  a 
panic.  The  police  commissioner,  an  Englishman, 
had  recently  purchased  a  new  motor  car,  British 
make — one  of  those  fine  machines  which  England 
used  to  delight  to  make  before  the  war.  Seventeen 
coats  of  varnish  and  an  engine  which  would  run 
ten  years  without  developing  a  knock — you  know 
the  kind.  The  commissioner  ran  his  car  around 
for  a  few  days  and  came  quickly  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  was  quite  an  authority  on  automobiles. 
His  next  conviction,  deduced  from  an  admiration 
of  his  own  machine,  was  that  the  American  flivver 
was  entirely  unsafe.  Forthwith  he  drew  up  a 
recommendation  that  the  Fords  be  deprived  of  their 
licenses  as  taxis. 

The  sales  manager  called  on  the  commissioner. 
Yes,  the  official  mind  was  made  up.  The  car  had 
been  examined ;  it  was  unsafe.  But,  being  as  good 
a  sport  as  are  most  of  his  countrymen,  he  agreed 
to  hold  up  the  recommendation  until  the  following 
Saturday,  when  the  sales  manager  promised  to  give 
a  public  demonstration  of  his  far-famed  contriv- 
ance. On  the  appointed  day,  by  official  permission, 
a  platform  four  feet  high  was  erected  on  the 
Maidan.  It  was  announced,  in  ways  not  novel  to 
American  publicity  men,  that  there  would  be  a  pub- 
lic test  and  demonstration  of  the  American  car. 
Needless  to  say,  the  crowd  was  there,  including  the 
police  commissioner.  The  American  drove  his  car 
out  upon  the  field  and  up 
on  to  the  platform.  He 
jumped  out  and  tinkered 
with  it  a  moment  for  dra- 
matic effect.  Then  he  backed 
off  down  the  incline,  loaded 
up  with  a  crowd  of  curios- 
ity-eaten Marhatis,  threw 
in  his  clutch,  gave  the  en- 
gine some  more  gas,  drove 
up  on  to  the  platform,  off 
the  other  side,  took  the  four- 
foot  drop  in  good  order,  and 
rolled  proudly  across  the 
field  through  an  aisle  of 
dumb-stricken  Indians. 
There  was  never  any  re- 
newal of  the  proposal  to  bar 
this  or  any  other  American 
car  from  the  streets.  Such 
methods  of  doing  business 
out-picture  even  the  pic- 
turesque Orient.  They  do 
not  add  greatly  to  the  popu- 
1  a  r  i  t  y  of  the  American 
among  the  other  foreigners, 
but  they  do  appeal  tre- 
mendously  to   the   natives. 


"America  must  be  the  sun  and  moon  to  the 
Orient,"  said  one  of  India's  greatest  industrial  and 
financial  leaders  to  me  not  long  ago. 

I  have  seen  a  letter  written  by  a  most  distin- 
guished Indian  to  the  prince  of  a  well-known  native 
state  suggesting  in  response  to  a  request  for  advice 
that  the  prince  create  a  post  of  Councillor,  "such 
as  Mr.  Lansing  held  before  he  became  Secretary 
of  State.  This  person  should,  under  the  present 
circumstances,  be  a  foreigner,  preferably  an  Ameri- 
can." Ex-Governor  Forbes  of  the  Philippines  was 
suggested  as  a  possibility  for  the  place.  "It  would 
be  the  duty  of  such  a  person  to  compare  the  system 
of  a  given  state  with  that  prevailing  in  the  Philip- 
pines or  Hawaii.  He  would  see  the  enormous  work 
for  good  done  by  the  Americans  and  would  ask 
what  prevents  a  repetition  of  that  work  in  India." 

"I  am  a  nationalist  in  sympathy,"  said  another 
gentleman  of  Bombay,  "although  I  do  not  join  in 
the  slander  that  England  impoverishes  India. 

"Nevertheless,  when  I  visited  the  Philippine 
Islands  I  found  that  the  people  are  far  more  pros- 
perous than  the  Indians.  America  has  taken  a 
new  spirit  to  the  Islands  which  the  conservative 
Briton  has  not  brought  here.  The  Filipinos  have 
had  revealed  to  them  new  ways  of  developing  their 
resources.  When  I  asked  Americans  in  Manila  to 
explain  why  the  Islands  have  prospered  so  much 
they  were  unable  to  do  so.  I  believe  the  cause  to 
be  the  American  spirit." 


COMPARATIVE  LITERACY  CHART  FOR  CHINA  AND  OTHER  NATlONs" 

The  Size  of  the  Bases  in  Proportion  to  the  Boxes  Resting  upon  them   Indicates 
the    Proportion    of    Literacy    for    the    Population 
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I'liurtosy  of  Educational  FoundaUou 

DR.   INAZO  NITOBE.  AN  ABLE  JAPANESE  EDUCATOR 

Dr.   Nitobe  Was  at  One  Time  Exchange   Professor  at   Harvard 

University.      He  Stands  for   the  Best  That  Japan   Has  to   Offer 

in   the   Way   of   Constructive   Educational    Ideals 


<  'iMitenary   Commission,    Methodist  Episcojial    Church 

LALA  HANS  RAJ,  SOCIAL  REFORMER  OF   INDIA 

President   of  the   "Arya  Samaj,"    a    Hindu   Religious  Organiza- 
tion with  a  Quarter  of  a  Million  Membership,   Conducting  an 
Energetic    Propaganda    for    the    Reinclusion    of    Outcastes 


"Our  great  complaint,"  said  B.  J.  Padshah,  finan- 
cial adviser  to  the  great  Tata  group  of  industries, 
"is  that  England  has  been  so  unwilling  to  adopt 
new  ideas."  Then  he  added  with  a  twinkle  in  his 
eye,  "It  seems  funny,  doesn't  it,  for  the  Indian  to 
criticize  the  Englishman  for  being  conservative?" 

In  China  the  United  States  is  regarded  not  only 
as  a  powerful  friend  but  also  as  an  ideal.  I  was 
in  China  during  those  weeks  of  debate  as  to  whether 
she  should  enter  the  war.  The  Chinese  were  be- 
wildered. German  influences  were  very  active. 
China  had  some  old  scores  against  nearly  all  of  the 
Allies.  On  the  whole  their  longer  record  in  China 
was  less  inspiring  of  confidence  even  than  that  of 
Germany.  China  could  not  see  why  she  ought  to 
enter  the  war,  and  yet  the  United  States  recom- 
mended it.    That  was  suflScient. 

"We  know,"  said  very  many  Chinese  to  me,  "that 
America  has  no  sinister  motive."  China  would  not 
have  entered  the  war  were  it  not  for  the  United 
States. 

The  contribution  of  the  United  States  to  Asia 
has  been  a  gift  of  idealism.  This  idealism  has  most 
recently  found  expression  in  President  Wilson's 
definition  of  our  war  aims,  but  it  had  already  been 
fanned  into  a  flame  in  the  East  by  the  breeziness 
of  Uncle  Sam.  and  its  .sparks  were  scattered  all 


over  Asia.  But  the  success  of  the  American  ex- 
periment in  the  Philippine  Islands  is  entirely  con- 
tingent upon  whether  it  can  eventually  be  repeated 
elsewhere  in  Asia.  If  the  I'epublican  experiment 
fails,  for  example,  in  China  either  because  of  ag- 
gression from  without  or  through  internal  weak- 
ness, no  part  of  Asia  can  be  safe  for  democracy. 
If  China  were  to  become  the  feed,  fuel  and  mineral 
box  of  any  imperialistic  or  autocratic  power,  the 
democratic  drift  of  the  Orient  would  be  blocked. 

If  the  Oriental  problem  did  not  include  a  move- 
ment toward  democracy  it  would  be  much  simpler. 
The  Philippines  have  most  nearly  arrived  at  their 
destination,  but  India  has  begun  the  long  journey. 
London  seems  disposed  to  make  changes  much 
faster  than  the  foreigners  in  India  believe  wise. 
One  must  also  remember  that  during  the  war  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Indian  soldiers  and  Chinese 
coolies  have  been  transported  abroad,  and  given  a 
world  view  likely  to  put  them  more  than  before  on 
the  side  of  national  self-determination. 

Asia,  outside  of  Japan,  is  already  committed  to 
republican  experiments  which  can  only  be  success- 
ful under  the  most  favorable  conditions.  The 
Philippines  and  India  have  been  governed  by  ex- 
perts. We  must  be  prepared  to  see  a  lowering  of 
efficiency  as  public  affairs  are  passed  over  to  re- 
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on.    Alethutlist    Episcopal    t'luircli 


DR.  LEM  BOON  KENG,  A  PROMINENT  CHINESE  DOCTOR         MANUEL  QUEZON,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  FILIPINO  SENATE 


He  Has  Studied  Modern  Health  Measures  in  Europe,  Has 
Acted  As  Director  of  Hygiene  Under  Sun  Yat  Sen,  and  Is  Now 
Planning  to  Offer  His  Services  to   the   Cause   of  Public   Health 


Quezon  Is  an  Able  Leader  of  His  Own  People,  Possessed  of 
Much  Fiery  Eloquence  and  Undoubted  Ability.  Under  His 
Regime    the    Filipinos    Have    More    Voice    in    the    Government 


publican  control.  Such  is  the  price  of  democracy. 
A  mobilizing  of  the  forces  of  the  world  to  make 
democracy  even  respectable  may  yet  be  necessary. 
The  plain  facts  of  the  case  are  that  Asia,  speaking 
broadly,  is  not  at  all  ready  for  the  exercise  of  the 
rights  which  she  is  demanding  and  has  already  in 
part  received.  China  is  from  ninety-two  to  ninety- 
seven  per  cent  illiterate;  India,  averaging  the  ten 
per  cent  literacy  of  the  men  with  one  per  cent  for 
the  women,  is  in  no  better  condition. 

The  present  mal-administration  in  China  is  in- 
creasing, not  decreasing,  the  burdens  of  the  people. 

If  China  can  be  guaranteed  an  open  sea  and 
smooth  water  in  which  to  practice  the  new  art  of 
republican  navigation  and  can  have  competent 
pilots  she  will  probably  yet  achieve  a  stable  govern- 
ment. She  will  need  help,  political  and  economic  as 
well  as  educational,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that 
the  Chinese,  individually,  are  a  degenerate  race. 
If  one  takes  a  Chinese,  a  Japanese,  a  Malay  and 
an  Indian  and  sets  them  all  down  in  the  Malay 
States,  which  are  rich  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice, 
and  underpopulated,  the  Chinese  is  almost  certain 
to  rise  superior  to  all  the  others.  The  Chinese 
element  in  the  Philippines  is  .so  virile  and  so  suc- 
cessful that  one  may  even  be  able  to  put  in  a  fair 
defense  for  the  American  policy  of  Chinese  exclu- 


sion in  the  Islands  properly  to  protect  the  Filipino. 

The  Asiatic  question  is  greatly  complicated  by 
the  presence  of  a  formidable  color-consciousness 
and  growing  racial  pride.  This  pride,  which  lirst 
crystallized  when  Japan  defeated  Russia,  has  been 
greatly  increased  during  the  years  of  the  European 
War.  The  nations  and  races  of  the  Orient  are  one 
in  their  desire  to  be  delivered  from  European 
meddling  and  supervision. 

"We  are  wondering,"  they  say,  "how  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  rights  of  weak  nations  as  applied  to 
Belgium  is  to  be  applied  to  us." 

Perhaps  the  color  question  lies  at  the  bottom  of 
the  entire  Oriental  problem.  The  Oriental  feels 
that  he  has  been  discriminated  against  because  his 
skin  is  tinted.  lie  is  irritated  at  the  snobbery  of 
the  white  race.  It  is  the  color  question  which  gives 
Japan  what  hold  she  has  on  Asia.  Most  Europeans 
in  the  Orient  have  a  very  simple  philosophy  on  this 
subject.  As  an  American  doctor,  lent  to  the  British 
government  for  some  special  medical  research  in 
the  Federated  Malay  States,  expressed  it  to  me : 

"The  white  race  is  bound  to  rule  the  world." 

If  pressed  a  little  farther  he  would  probably  have 
admitted  the  he  referred  to  that  part  of  the  white 
I'ace  which  is  Anglo-Saxon.  When  I  quoted  this 
reply  to  an  Indian  gentleman  with  whom  I  hap- 
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pened  to  be  discussing  the  subject,  he  remarked : 

"I  hope  there  will  never  have  to  be  a  test  of  this 
claim.  The  Oriental  is  not  by  nature  a  cruel  per- 
son, although  many  people  say  he  is,  but  if  the 
world  were  ever  to  line  up  on  the  color  question 
and  fight  it  out,  there  would  be  trouble  indeed." 

There  is  almost  as  much  race  prejudice  in  India 
where  the  Japanese  and  the  Indian  meet  as  there  is 
between  the  tinted  and  the  white  races  the  world 
over.  One  of  the  deep  questions  which  the  peace 
conference  will  have  to  settle,  in  fact,  if  not  in 
theory,  is  whether  there  are  in  justice  any  priority 
rights  among  the  shades  of  the  human  spectrum. 

The  stubbornness  with  which  many  Chinese  op- 
posed the  entrance  of  China  into  "the  white  man's 
quarrel"  witnesses  to  the  existence  of  a  desire  simi- 
lar to  India's  to  shake  off  the  European  influence. 
The  growth  of  this  sentiment  tends  to  throw  China 
into  the  arms  of  Japan,  which  has  already  so  skil- 
fully and  so  repeatedly  defeated  or  outmanoeuvred 
the  Europeans.  If  Japan  had  not  so  botched  her 
diplomacy  at  the  time  of  the  presentation  of  the 
Demands  on  China,  this  movement  of  "Asia  for  the 
Asiatics"  would  now  be  much  farther  advanced. 
I  have  heard  not  a  few  influential  Chinese  says : 

"China  would  be  far  better  off  if  Japan  were  to 
take  the  country  over." 

There  is  a  deep  vein  of  pessimism  in  the  Chinese 
nature  which  accounts  for  some  of  this  despair, 
but  the  fact  remains  that  China  is  quite  incapable 
of  steering  her  own  junk  except  in  the  open  sea, 
and  in  very  smooth  water.  She  is  in  the  grip  of  a 
militarist  party,  the  leaders  of  which  are  commonly 
known  in  China  as  "well-dre.ssed  coolies."  These 
military  leaders  are  quite  generally  pro-Japanese. 
The  Chinese  system  of  government  provides  that 
each  province  shall  have  two  governors  of  coordi- 
nate powers,  one  civil  and  one  military.  The  mili- 
tary governor,  who  is  supposed  to  rank  with  the 
civic  governor,  has  in  his  army  the  only  force  in 
the  province.  The  social  order  has  been  inverted 
and  the  soldier,  who  was  the  lowest,  and  still  is 
among  the  most  ignorant,  is  now  the  highest.  If 
the  Chinese  Republic  possesses  any  considerable 
group  of  able  leaders,  then  most  of  them  are  in 
hiding. 

The  English-speaking  Chinese  are,  in  the  main, 
opposed  to  Japan ;  the  mass  is  inarticulate.  The 
Chinese  seem  to  be  unanimous  only  on  two  points : 
They  do  not  desire  a  restoration  of  the  monarchy, 
and  they  will  not  willingly  accept  a  return  to  the 
old  days  of  "spheres  of  influence"  and  European 
meddling.  Beyond  this  China  is,  for  the  present, 
an  unknown  quantity  in  the  Asiatic  equation. 

Any  broad  survey  of  present  Chinese  conditions 
must  reveal  very  clearly  that  none  of  the  commer- 
cial, industrial  or  political  reforms  proposed  will 
carry  very  far,  except  where  they  are  accompanied 


by  the  most  radical  moral  and  spiritual  changes  in 
the  people.  The  ethics  of  Confucius  with  their 
pronounced  individualistic  accent  do  not  promote 
the  sense  of  social  responsibility  essential  to  the 
development  and  sustenance  of  public  spirit  and 
patriotism.  In  practice  it  has  proved  even  unequal 
to  supplying  the  personal  virtues  necessary  for  the 
carrying  on  of  the  simplest  co-operative  political, 
commercial  or  educational  enterprises.  Likewise, 
the  most  serious  obstacle  to  the  establishment  of 
Home  Rule  in  India  is  not  economic  or  educational, 
but  moral  and  religious.  The  Hindu  and  the  Mo- 
hammedan represent  two  irreconcilable  religious 
loyalties  which  are  frequently  in  conflict.  It  is 
equally  true  that  neither  of  these  religions  have 
in  the  past  demonstrated  their  fitness  to  produce 
the  ethical  qualities  of  honesty,  justice,  liberty,  and 
social  responsibility,  essential  to  the  maintenance 
of  free  government. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  discuss  the  relation  of  the 
Japanese  to  the  Oriental  problem  and  at  the  same 
time  to  escape  the  charge  that  one  has  abandoned 
a  judicial  frame  of  mind.  In  spite  of  its  centuries 
of  history,  the  Japanese  Empire  of  to-day  is  in  a 
period  of  adolescence.  It  is  filled  with  conflicting 
emotions  which  will  not  be  quickly  unified  and 
which  prevent  any  fixed  classification  in  interna- 
tional affairs  such  as  both  friends  and  enemies  of 
the  nation  demand.  It  is  even  diflScult  to  classify 
Japan  as  a  part  of  the  Orient,  although  she  claims 
to  be  its  leader  and  mouthpiece.  She  is  one  with 
China,  the  Philippines  and  India  in  her  Oriental 
pride  and  color  consciousness,  and  has  already 
fought  many  battles  for  the  independence  of  the 
yellow  races.  On  the  other  hand,  Japanese  history 
has  not  been  enriched  by  the  struggles  of  the 
masses  to  wrest  the  privileges  of  self-government 
from  their  lords  and  masters.  At  present  Japan 
stands  quite  apart  from  the  republican  struggles 
and  aspirations  of  China,  the  Philippines  and  India. 
It  is  not  even  evident  that  she  appi'oves  of  them. 

Singularly,  in  Japan  one  finds  little  of  this  spirit 
of  popular  discontent  which  is  so  profoundly  stir- 
ring her  neighbors.  For  years  one  has  been 
warned  of  the  imminence  of  a  revolution.  Twice 
within  three  years  have  I  visited  the  Empire  ex- 
pecting to  hear  the  mutterings  of  a  dissatisfied  com- 
mon people.    Each  time  have  I  been  disappointed. 

I  did  find  some  few  individuals  in  the  university 
circles  who  were  disposed  to  be  critical  and  even  to 
say  things  which  I  am  not  permitted  to  quote ;  yet 
it  is  a  notable  fact  that  even  many  graduates  who 
have  the  privilege  of  the  ballot  do  not  use  it.  At 
any  rate,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  there  is  no  such 
political  unrest  in  Japan  as  thei-e  is  elsewhere  in 
the  Orient.  The  leaven  may  be  at  work,  but  a 
survey  of  Japanese  history  shows  that  the  Japanese 
people  do  not  go  in  for  revolutions  of  the  explosive 
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kind.  The  recent  rice  I'iots  were  obviously  eco- 
nomic, not  political,  in  their  origin.  Up  to  the 
present  time  no  political  reform  in  Japan  has  been 
forced  or  induced  by  any  uprising  of  the  common 
people.  Each  political  concession,  and  there  have 
been  not  a  few  of  them,  has  been  handed  down 
from  above  freely  but  paternally  by  a  very  small 
group  of  the  aristocracy.  The  mass  of  the  Japanese 
people  has  never  yet  given  any  evidence  that  it  is 
politically  minded. 

Japan,  judged  by  her  internal  economy  and  by 
her  administration  of  Korea,  is  quite  out  of  step 
with  the  world  movement  toward  democracy  and 
self-determination.  There  could  not  possibly  be  a 
greater  contrast  in  the  purposes  of  colonial  policies 
than  that  between  Korea  and  the  Philippines. 
Even  the  name  "Korea"  has  been  removed  from  the 
postal  guide.  The  "mailed  fist,"  the  "rattling 
sabre,"  were  gentleness  and  honesty  itself  com- 
pared with  the  methods  by  which  Japan  forced  her 
demands  on  China  a  few  years  ago.  One  cannot 
overlook  the  fact  that  although  Japan  is  joining 
in  this  war  for  the  safety  of  democracy,  she  herself 
is  not  one  of  democracy's  defenders. 

The  internal  economy  of  Japan  is  not  a  proper 
matter  of  concern  to  Americans,  or  to  any  nation, 
except  as  it  has  its  bearing  on  international  affairs, 
and  more  particularly  on  the  Oriental  problem. 
There  are  at  present  within  the  Empire  some  very 
influential  and  significant  groups  of  people  who 
are  seeking  to  divert  Japan  from  a  course  of  politi- 
cal imperialism  to  one  of  economic  expansion.  The 
thorough  defeat  of  Prussianism  will  doubtless  exer- 
cise a  profound  influence.  It  is  well  not  to  frame 
more  than  tentative  judgments  of  Japan  for  the 
next  decade ;  but  for  the  present  it  is  not  evident 
that  the  exaltation  of  Japan  to  a  place  of  accepted 
political  leadership  of  Asia  would  not  paralyze  the 
republican  movements  elsewhere  in  the  East. 

The  thorough  defeat  of  Germany  disposes  of  the 
spectre  of  a  Pan-Asia  movement  for  the  present. 
This  defeat  may  easily  be  also  the  end  of  imperial- 
ism in  Japan,  if  the  end  of  the  war  marks,  not  the 
beginning  of  a  new  period  of  selfish  exploitation  of 
Asia  by  the  Western  nations,  but  a  new  age  of 
international  cooperation  for  the  welfare  of  every 
race.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  new  arrangements 
do  not  provide  that  the  race-consciousness  of  the 
Oriental  peoples  be  joined  with  such  favorable  con- 
ditions for  their  self-development  as  will  satisfy 
their  new  aspirations,  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time 
when  the  Indians,  the  Chinese,  the  Filipinos  and 
the  Japanese,  and  their  many  cousins,  will  pool 
their  issues  in  an  Oriental  imperialism  which  will 
make  the  present  war  look  like  a  skirmish. 

For  a  decade  the  American  investments  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Pacific  have  been  increasing  by 
leaps  and  bounds.    Immediately  following  the  close 


of  the  war  there  will  be  a  new  contest  for  the  mar- 
kets of  the  East.  Vast  commercial  and  industrial 
powers  are  already  straining  at  the  leash,  waiting 
for  the  end  of  the  war,  when  they  will  be  free  to 
undertake  new  enterprises  on  a  scale  hitherto  un- 
known. The  unnumbered  tons  of  shipping  which 
will  be  in  the  possession  of  the  United  States  will 
greatly  facilitate  and  promote  these  new  plans. 
The  commercial  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Asia  will  be  the  more  encouraged  be- 
cause the  economic  development  of  those  vast  areas 
will  be  essential  to  the  creation  of  political  stability. 

Likewise  the  United  States  will  be  quite  unable, 
and  unwilling,  to  lay  aside  the  moral  leadership 
which  has  come  to  her  by  reason  of  the  war.  The 
backward  races  of  Asia,  assured  by  President  Wil- 
son's definition  of  war  aims,  confirmed  as  they 
have  been  by  Lloyd  George  and  by  the  new  plan 
for  India,  confidently  expect  to  receive  new  privi- 
leges and  opportunities.  These  ideals,  as  expressed 
by  President  Wilson,  bid  fair  profoundly  to  modify 
the  colonial  policies  of  every  European  nation. 

For  the  intelligent  discussion  of  any  phase  of 
the  Oriental  question  it  is  necessary  to  have  before 
one  a  broad  survey  of  the  entire  field.  The  one 
great  question  before  the  American  people  in  re- 
lation to  the  Orient  is  how  the  new  era  in  Asia 
may  be  introduced  viith  the  greatest  prospects  of 
success.  One  must  recognize  that  Asia's  most 
fundamental  weaknesses  are  social  and  ethical  and 
spiritual.  Changes  in  the  political  and  economic 
order  must  be  accompanied  by  the  development  of 
new  ideals.  In  this  latter  task  the  work  of  the 
missionary  assumes  a  greater  and  more  immediate 
importance  than  has  yet  been  realized.  The  states- 
man, the  colonial  administrator,  the  commercial 
promoter  and  the  missionary  must  work  together. 

Such  a  partnership  would  not  be  desirable  or 
defensible  if  the  future  were  to  resolve  itself  into 
another  period  of  mad  scrambling  for  political  or 
commercial  exploitation  of  backward  peoples.  The 
missionary  can  have  no  part  in  such  a  program. 
There  must  be  no  more  using  of  missionaries  for 
political  propaganda  as  Germany  employed  them 
throughout  Asia,  particularly  in  India  and  China. 
We  have  the  faith  to  believe,  however,  that  the 
world  is  entering  upon  a  new  phase  of  colonial  and 
of  international  policy  in  which  weak  peoples  are 
not  to  be  exploited  but  to  be  helped  to  self-govern- 
ment. The  Western  nations  are  about  to  place  in 
the  hands  of  the  Oriental  races  the  vast  resources 
of  civilization,  machines,  factories,  methods  of  or- 
ganization, forms  of  government.  It  is  of  the 
utmost  import<uice  that  when  these  forces  are  car- 
ried to  Asia  there  shall  go  with  them  the  idealism 
which  has  made  their  accumulation  possible  and 
their  uses  human.  To  give  one  without  the  other 
is  to  invite  calamity  both  for  East  and  for  West. 
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BULGARIA  POINTS  THE  WAY 


By  EDWARD  B.  HASKELL 


SINCE  leaving  Bulgaria  in  January  of  this  year 
my  feeling  has  been  that  her  present  soldiery 
could  not  possibly  be  kept  in  the  trenches  an- 
other winter  unless  the  prospects  of  a  German  vic- 
tory were  so  bright  as  to  assure  them  that  a  little 
more  patience  would  bring  definite  success.  Before 
the  Russian  army  crumbled  last  autumn,  Bulgaria 
began  to  feel  herself  in  an  impossible  situation.  The 
Kaiser  had  scarcely  left  the  country  in  October 
when  the  Radoslavoff  ministry  was  barely  able,  by 
filibustering,  to  escape  defeat  from  an  unexpected 
union  of  the  opposition  groups.  The  majority  of 
nine  by  which  a  vote  of  confidence  finally  was 
passed  included  eight  votes  of  cabinet  ministers. 
The  collapse  of  Russia,  which  overwhelmed  Rou- 
mania  in  the  wreckage,  raised  Radoslavoff  stock 
to  par  again,  and  the  German  drives  in  the  spring 
probably  sent  it  slightly  above.  The  victories  in 
France  were  of  large  enough  dimensions  to  lend 
themselves  to  sensational  manipulation  by  the  Ger- 
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MAP  SHOWING  THE  STRATEGIC  POSITION  OF  BULGARIA  AS  THE 
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With  Bulgaria  Knocked  Out,  the  Structure  Has  Suddenly  Collapsed. 
The  Allies,  by  the  Terms  of  the  Treaty  with  Bulgaria,  Have  Immediate 
Access  Through  Bulgarian  Territory  to  Turkey  on  ijie  One  Hand,  and 
the  Central  Empires  on  the  Other.  Germany  Has  Been  Effectually  Cut 
Off   from   Her   Great   Dream    of   Asiatic    £aipire 


man  propaganda  in  Sofia.  I  have  no  doubt  that  in 
April  the  Bulgarians  confidently  anticipated  the 
meeting  of  a  peace  congress  in  November  wherein 
the  Allies  should  be  informed  of  the  terms  which 
the  Central  Powers  were  willing  to  grant  them. 

Up  to  that  time  the  United  States  had  been  a 
negligible  quantity  in  the  war.  Indeed  the  Bul- 
garian press  had  occupied  itself  for  months  with 
the  question  whether  America  intended  to  do  any- 
thing beyond  furnishing  financial  and  moral  sup- 
port to  her  Allies.  Articles  were  copied  from  the 
German  press  proving  that  with  the  tonnage  avail- 
able it  would  require  eight  years  to  transport  a 
million  American  soldiers  across  the  Atlantic. 
America  could  not  transport  more  men  than  she 
could  supply.  A  favorite  hypothesis  was  that  Presi- 
dent Wilson  was  preparing  for  the  inevitable  com- 
ing war  with  Japan.  He  saw  that  our  hopelessly 
pacifist  nation  could  not  be  aroused  to  meet  the 
Asiatic  peril  in  any  other  way  and  camouflaged  his 
motives  by  declaring  war  on 
Germany. 

Exasperating  as  these  specula- 
tions were  to  us  Americans  resid- 
ing in  Bulgaria,  we  had  no  definite 
information  with  which  to  refute 
them  until  I  secured — never  mind 
by  what  means — a  copy  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  message  advising  the 
declaration  of  war  on  Germany.  Its 
positive  words  about  mobilizing  the 
whole  resources  of  the  nation  in 
men  and  money  to  bring  the  war  to 
successful  issue  dissipated  a  1 1 
doubt.  When  by  the  middle  of  June 
the  Germans  had  failed  to  reach 
either  Paris  or  the  channel  ports, 
and  American  troops  were  getting 
across  at  the  rate  of  a  quarter  of  a 
million  a  month,  Radoslavoff  stock 
fell  heavily.  Friction  over  the 
Turkish  demands  for  the  return 
of  the  Adrianople  -  Dedeagatch 
Railway  and  dissatisfaction  over 
the  division  of  Dobrudja  resulted 
in  the  election  of  Malinoff  as 
Premier. 

It  may  be  well  at  this  point  to 
speak  of  the  general  attitude  of  the 
Bulgarians  toward  their  allies  and 
their  enemies.  The  ostentatious 
friendship  of  the  Kaiser  for  Tur- 
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key  even  in  the  darkest  days  of  Abdul  Hamid,  his 
refusal  to  cooperate  in  effoi"ts  for  Macedonian  re- 
forms, and  the  like,  had  made  Germany  detested 
next  to  Turkey  by  all  the  Balkan  states,  except 
possibly  Roumania.  The  feeling  of  friendliness  and 
kinship  for  Russia  was  general  in  Bulgaria  except 
among  the  more  liberal  classes,  like  Socialists  and 
Protestants,  who  feared  Romanoff  absolutism  more 
than  the  constitutional  government  of  the  Haps- 
burgs.  If  Russian  influence  became  dominant  they 
judged  that  they  would  simply  be  swept  out  of  the 
country.  After  England  had  brought  forth  works 
meet  for  repentance  for  her  share  in  the  Berlin 
Treaty,  by  befriending  Bulgaria  on  various  occa- 
sions, the  relations  between  the  two  countries  be- 
came very  cordial.  There  gi'ew  up  in  Bulgaria  an 
admiration  for  the  English  ideas  of  liberty  and  a 
great  confidence  in  England's  integrity.  More  than 
once  I  have  been  surprised  to  hear  Bulgarians  vol- 
unteer the  statement  that  the  best  thing  that  could 
happen  to  their  country  would  be  to  have  England 
assume  a  protectorate  over  it  and  instruct  them  in 
the  art  of  self-government  for  a  few  years ! 

The  relation  of  Bulgars  and  Serbs  toward  each 
other  had  been  most  cordial  until  Austria  instigated 
the  war  of  1885  between  them,  and  by  depriving 
Serbia  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  and  her  natural 
outlet  to  the  sea,  made  them  rivals  for  Macedonia. 
Toward  the  other  Jugo-slav  races  Bulgarian  senti- 
ment was  friendly.  But  the  loss  of  Dobrudja  and 
the  greater  part  of  Bulgarian-speaking  Macedonia 
in  the  Balkan  wars  naturally  had  embittered  rela- 
tions with  Bulgaria's  nearest  neighbors. 

Despite  King  Ferdinand's  Austrian  proclivities, 
a  psychological  condition  making  possible  an  alli- 
ance with  Turkey  and  the  Teutons  never  could  have 
arisen  had  the  western  powers  realized  Germany's 
far-reaching  plans.  A  Roumanian  recently  has  told 
us  how  his  country's  minister  of  finance  once  was 
refused  a  loan  in  Paris,  and  on  reluctantly  turning 
to  Berlin  was  urged  to  take  double  the  amount  he 
asked,  after  which  Parisian  bankers  underwrote 
forty  per  cent  of  the  loan — and  Germany  got  all  the 
credit.  A  precisely  similar  method  was  used  to 
create  psychological  background  in  Bulgaria.  Need- 
ing money  for  rehabilitation  after  the  Balkan  wars, 
she  first  went  to  Paris  and  London.  The  amount 
desired  was  a  bagatelle  compared  with  the  cost  of 
the  Allied  expeditionary  force  in  Macedonia  for 
the  past  three  years.  Not  knowing  what  Germany 
had  up  her  sleeve,  however,  our  Allies  turned  down 
the  request  and  Berlin  eagerly  took  it  up.  This  was 
a  short  but  momentous  first  step.  It  has  seemed 
to  me  that  stupidity  and  blindness  for  which  the 
Russian  autocracy  was  famous  completed  the 
process.  Its  unwillingness  to  cooperate  with 
France  and  England  in  bringing  sufficient  pressure 
to  bear  upon  Bulgaria's  neighbors  to  accomplish 
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a  revision  of  the  Bucharest  treaty  prevented  that 
renewal  of  the  Balkan  League  which  was  entirely 
possible  in  the  early  summer  of  1915.  As  related 
by  Mr.  Morgenthau.  Germany's  manoeuver  in  per- 
suading Turkey  to  cede  to  Bulgaria  a  strip  of  ter- 
ritory whereby  the  entire  length  of  the  Adrianople- 
Dedeagatch  Railway  was  placed  inside  her  bounda- 
ry, thus  saving  her  the  enormous  expense,  diffi- 
culty and  delay  of  building  a  new  line  through  the 
mountainous  terrain  south  of  Haskovo — enabled 
Ferdinand  to  consummate  the  Turkish  alliance 
without  a  revolution. 

Of  course  the  Tsar  of  the  Bulgarians  was 
prompted  by  no  wish  to  ruin  his  country  and  for- 
feit his  crown  by  taking  the  losing  side.  His  Teu- 
tonic sympathies,  by  giving  undue  prominence  in 
his  mind  to  certain  factors,  overbalanced  his  usual- 
ly shrewd  judgment.  Russia  was  retreating  all 
along  the  line  when  Bulgaria  mobilized.  An  officer 
whose  views  I  knew  to  reflect  those  of  the  Sofia 
Palace  said  to  me  at  that  time : 

"The  Entente's  backbone  is  broken.     Russia  is 
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its  backbone,  and  with  a  broken  spinal  column  what 
can  an  organism  do?" 

A  suggestion  that  Russia's  retreat  was  chiefly 
due  to  lack  of  munitions  and  that  she  would  come 
back  next  summer  evoked  merely  a  shrug  and  a 
glance  of  pity.  Tsar  Ferdinand  had  no  means  of 
surmising  that  America  ever  would  enter  the  war ; 
he  counted  on  the  dynastic  ties  of  Kings  Constan- 
tine  and  Carol  keeping  Greece  and  Roumania  quiet ; 
and  he  doubtless  thought  that  the  addition  of  Bul- 
garia to  the  Central  side  would  decide  the  conflict. 
The  country's  foreign  policy  had  been  in  his  hands 
since  Stambouloff"'s  day,  and  he  had  the  usual  Kais- 
erlich  confidence  that  he  knew  better  what  was 
good  for  his  people  than  they  knew  themselves. 

But  even  after  the  Entente's  failure  to  satisfy 
Bulgaria's  demand  for  a  revision  of  the  Bucharest 
Treaty  of  1913,  and  after  Turkey's  cession  of  the 
railway,  vigorous  measures  were  necessaiy  to  over- 
come the  "Russophile"  and  "Anglophile"  sym- 
pathies of  the  masses.  In  some  places  men  who 
refused  to  respond  to  the  draft  were  dragged  out 
of  their  houses  in  the  night  by  the  gendarmes.  One 
battalion  of  a  thousand  refugees  from  Kirk  Klisse 
and  the  Adrianople  region,  assembled  in  Tartar 
Pazardjik,  shouted, 

"We  will  not  fight  the  Serbs.  Lead  us  against 
the  Turks  that  we  may  get  back  our  homes." 


They  were  disbanded  as  a  unit  and  the  men  dis- 
tributed among  other  troops.  A  man  discharged 
from  the  service  for  physical  disability  told  me  in 
October,  1915,  that  the  officers  had  assured  his 
regiment  that  they  should  fight  none  but  Serbs  and 
that  if  sent  against  the  Russians  or  English  they 
themselves  would  order  them  to  throw  down  their 
ai-ms.  Men  from  the  same  village  were  not  put  into 
the  same  regiment,  but  scattered  among  strangers 
so  that  they  would  not  know  whom  to  trust  in  case 
they  wished  to  concoct  a  mutiny.  And  the  strictest 
censorship  ever  known  was  established,  every  let- 
ter and  post  card  sent  from  one  village  to  another 
being  read  by  the  authorities.  The  father  of  a  girl 
in  the  American  boarding  school  at  Samokov  was 
fined  1,000  francs  because  his  daughter  sent  an  un- 
censored  note  to  her  mother  by  a  hack  driver  ask- 
ing for  some  home-made  cake.  Stringent  traveling 
regulations  made  it  almost  impossible  for  any  secret 
agents  of  insurrection  to  move  about  the  country. 
Military  police  stopped  every  carriage  leaving  or 
entering  a  city  and  examined  the  permit  of  each 
passenger.  They  also  were  attached  to  the  railway 
trains,  passing  through  to  see  that  every  one 
aboard,  military  man  or  civilian,  had  a  permit 
stamped  with  the  seal  of  the  commandant  of  the 
town  where  he  embarked,  the  commandant  of  the 
railway  station,  and  the  ticket  agent.    It  was  hard 
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to  understand  how  the  liberty-loving  Bulgars  en- 
dured these  restrictions  but,  with  all  the  able-bodied 
men  in  the  ranks,  resistance  was  practically  im- 
possible. 

Of  their  allies  in  arms  the  Bulgarian  soldiers 
naturally  fraternized  most  with  Jugo-slav  troops 
from  Austria-Hungary  with  whom  they  could  com- 
municate to  some  extent.  The  German  troops 
aroused  admiration  by  their  efficiency  and  industry. 
The  German  private  was  said  to  do  manual  labor, 
such  as  digging  trenches,  practically  without  over- 
sight "just  as  if  working  for  his  own  father."  But 
the  Deutschland-Uber-aUes  spirit  of  officers  and 
men  soon  aroused  strong  antipathy.  While  the  two 
armies  were  distinct  entities,  and  no  Bulgar  soldier 
took  orders  from  a  German  officer,  the  Germans 
were  at  little  pains  to  conceal  their  contempt  for 
their  less  "kultured"  allies.  And  the  relations 
which  Germans  behind  the  lines  at  Sofia  and  else- 
where gallantly  cultivated  with  the  wives  of  Bul- 
garians absent  at  the  front  were  not  conducive  to 
cordiality  between  the  men.  A  Turk  who  had  re- 
moved from  the  war  zone  at  Xanthi  into  central 
Bulgaria  said,  "I  don't  know  what  to  make  of  these 
AUemand  allies.  (The  Turks  always  use  the  French 
name  for  Germans.)  They  often  lift  the  veils  of 
our  women  and  kiss  them  on  the  streets." 

My  impression  is,  in  fact,  that  a  good  part  of 
what  atrocities  occurred  in  Serbia  were  committed 
by  the  Germans.  A  Bulgarian  major  said  that  when 
he  was  in  Serbia  his  German  colleagues  often  would 
stable  their  horses  in  the  parlors  of  the  homes  of 
leading  Serbs  where  they  wei'e  quartered,  to  show 
that  the  best  in  Serbia  was  only  good  enough  for  a 
German's  horse.  My  Bulgar  friend  spoke  of  it  with 
indignation  as  a  fact  not  creditable  to  "kultur."  Dr. 
Boddy  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  who  was  at  Nish 
when  the  Bulgars  took  it,  told  me  that  they  kept 
perfect  order.  Conspicuous  posters  warned  the 
troops  that  any  man  caught  looting  or  laying  hands 
on  a  woman  would  be  hanged,  and  a  big  gallows  was 
erected  to  be  ready  for  the  first  offender.  When  the 
Germans  reached  the  town,  however,  they  did  not 
impose  the  same  restrictions  on  their  troops.  At 
night  the  Bulgar  quarters  would  be  still  and  dark, 
while  the  German  quarters  were  ablaze  with  light 
and  resounding  with  drinking  songs  and  carousal. 

To  multitudes  of  the  Bulgarians,  and  especially 
to  the  Macedonians,  the  alliance  with  Turkey  was 
almost  intolerable.  At  a  time  when  affairs  were  at 
their  best  for  the  Central  Powers  from  a  military 
standpoint  an  incident  occurred  at  a  moving  picture 
show  in  Philippopolis  in  which  the  real  feeling 
cropped  out.  Tasso's  "Fall  of  Jerusalem"  drew  a 
large  audience,  among  whom  were  numerous  Turks, 
conspicuous  by  their  red  fezzes.  They  came  in 
ignorance  of  the  fact  that  the  story  was  from  the 
crusades.     As  the   scenes   depicted   the  crusaders 


forcing  their  way  into  the  city,  throwing  the  tur- 
baned  Turks  headlong  from  balconies  and  cutting 
them  down  in  the  streets,  the  Bulgars'  innate  feel- 
ing with  the  Christian  against  the  Moslem  burst 
forth  in  rounds  of  applause  which  made  an  outsider 
really  sorry  for  their  red-fezzed  allies  present. 
Quarrels  between  Burgarian  troops  and  their  Turk- 
ish auxiliaries  on  the  Serres  front,  involving  ex- 
changes of  shots,  often  occured.  When  the  Turks, 
with  whom  things  were  going  badly  in  Mesopotamia 
and  Armenia,  began  demanding  back  the  Adrian- 
ople-Dedeagatch  railway,  with  which  they  had  be- 
guiled the  Bulgars  into  the  alliance,  hot  recrimina- 
tions took  place.  The  Kaiser's  visit  to  Sofia  and 
Constantinople  (probably  the  last  he  will  make) 
had  for  its  object  the  reconciliation  of  his  common 
friends.  But  his  confidence  in  their  love  for  him 
was  shown  by  his  traveling  through  their  territory 
in  an  armored  railway  carriage  with  a  machine  gun 
and  crew  on  top,  and  declining  all  demonstrations 
at  the  stations  en  route. 

On  their  side  the  Turks  rightly  credited  the  Bul- 
gars with  being  the  chief  movers  in  dispossessing 
them  of  the  great  part  of  their  European  domains. 
Their  affection  for  their  ghialour  ex-subjects  was 
correspondingly  warm.  As  for  the  Germans,  the 
Turk  knew  in  his  soul  that  the  Kaiser's  show  of 
friendship  was  for  the  sake  of  commercial  conces- 
sions and  ultimate  domination.  In  dealing  with  a 
people  much  lower  in  the  scale  of  civilization  than 
the  Bulgars  the  Teuton  was  even  more  domineering 
and  regardless  of  their  susceptibilities.  A  captain 
in  the  Turkish  army  said  to  me,  "If  ever  Talaat, 
Enver  and  their  gang  are  overthrown,  not  a  Ger- 
man will  be  left  alive  in  our  Empire." 

The  fact  is  that  when  the  world  war  began,  a 
disciplined,  compact  pro-German  minority  in  both 
Turkey  and  Bulgaria,  with  the  reins  of  power  in 
its  hands,  was  able  to  dragon  and  cajole  the  un- 
organized majority  into  doing  what  it  did  not  wish 
to  do.  And  an  item  essential  to  the  result  was  the 
ability  of  each  of  the  two  pro-German  ministries 
to  play  into  the  hands  of  the  other.  The  weakness 
of  their  position  was  that  everything  depended  on 
the  decisive  and  speedy  triumph  of  the  Central 
Powers.  A  war  in  which  the  majority  of  a  nation 
is  fighting  against  its  will  must  not  be  prolonged 
and  must,  above  all,  be  successful.  True,  Bulgaria 
soon  gained  her  two  objectives,  Macedonia  and  Do- 
brudja,  with  incidental  revenge  on  Serbia  and 
Roumania  for  the  Bucharest  Treaty  of  1913.  But 
the  puzzling  question  then  arose  how  to  let  go  of 
the  bear.  Despite  the  British  withdrawal  from 
Gallipoli,  and  the  disaster  at  Kut-el-Amarah,  some- 
how the  war  didn't  stop.  Russia,  the  Entente's 
"broken  backbone,"  knit  together  and  for  a  time 
displayed  astonishing  vigor.     When  it  finally  did 
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break,  the  Entente  secured  u  stronger  and  better 
ally  in  the  United  States. 

Meanwhile  the  economic  pressure  of  the  unre- 
lenting Ijlockade  of  the  seas  was  becoming  terrible. 
As  a  peasant  state,  Bulgaria  had  her  own  food, 
but  very  few  factories.     A  year  ago  shoes  ranged 
from  the  government  price  of  $15,  at  which  no 
dealer  would  sell,  to  the  contraband  price  of  $30. 
The  commonest  cotton  sheeting  was  $2  a  yard — 
when  you   could   find   any.      Almost  all   necessary 
articles  had  to  be  bought  with  official  permits.   The 
cheapest  materials  for  ladies'  gowns  were  satin, 
silk  and  velvet — until  they  gave  out — because  they 
did  not  require  permits.     Every  afternoon  at  four 
the  drygoods  and  clothing  stores  closed,  and  the 
proprietors  carried  their  lists  of  the  day's  sales  to 
the  "Committee  of  Public  Provision"  to  be  com- 
pared both  with  the  permits  handed  in  by  the  pur- 
chasers and  with  the  declarations  of  stock  on  hand 
previously  made  by  the  merchants.     Importations 
such  as  macaroni,  spices,  infant  foods,  simply  were 
not.     Raw  coffee  beans  were  $;?.50  a  pound  and  in 
December   last  tea   was   $17.     A   little   later   the 
prospect  of  peace  with  Russia  brought  it  down  to 
$5.     The  drug  stores  lacked  many  of  the  ingre- 
dients necessary  for  compounding  their  prescrip- 
tions.   The  main  fuel  of  the  country  is  wood,  which 
ordinarily  costs  about  $3  a  cubic  meter  at  Philip- 
popolis.     Lack  of  men  to  cut  it  and  teams  to  haul 
it  sent  the  price  to  anywhere  from  $8  to  $12.     Of 
course  all  these  prices  are  in  inflated  paper  money 
worth  about  fifty  cents  to  the  dollar.     The  army 
private  received  a  franc  a  day,  or  $6  a  month,  while 
the  allowance  to  his  family  ranged  from  $3  to  a 
ma.ximum  of  $9  a  month  for  three  children  or  more. 
When  this  man  came  home  on  leave,  to  find  his 
family  ragged,  shoeless  and  fireless,  one  can  imagine 
with  what  ardor  he  returned  to  the  front  to  risk  life 
and  limb,  or  to  sit  in  the  trenches  waiting  for  an  in- 
terminable war  to  end. 

Two  important  elements  in  breaking  down  the 
fighting  spirit  of  the  Bulgar  troops,  which  should 
be  mentioned,  were  the  conduct  of  their  British 
foes  on  the  Salonica  front  and  President  Wilson. 
Of  their  enemies  they  told  us  that  the  Serbs  were 
the  bravest,  the  French  the  best  strategists,  and  the 
British  the  most  humane.  The  British  never 
bombed  non-military  points  and  would  rather  cap- 
ture a  man  than  kill  him.  The  bearing  of  Britain's 
representatives  in  the  Allied  expedition  made  the 
Bulgar  soldier  feel  that  if  he  should  give  in  there 
would  be  one  voice  for  mercy  in  the  judgment  meted 
out  to  him  and  his  country.  It  is  significant  that 
Malinoff's  request  for  an  armistice  was  proff'ered 
to  the  British  general,  to  be  transmitted  to  the 
French  commander-in-chief.  President  Wilson's 
attitude  had  still  greater  influence.  Although  his 
speeches  were  reported  to  the  country  very  inade- 


quately, enough  got  out  to  convince  the  people  that 
he  favors  a  settlement  on  the  lines  of  self-deter- 
mination and  of  equal  rights  for  the  small  and  weak 
with  the  big  and  .strong.  They  said,  "If  he  will 
ask  the  Macedonians  themselves  what  they  want, 
our  object  is  gained.  We  need  shed  no  more  blood." 
For  their  impression  is  strong  that  the  Peace  Con- 
gress will  be  very  much  influenced  by  President 
Wilson's  views. 

Some  chills  doubtless  traversed  the  official  spine 
of  Berlin  when  the  Malinoff  Ministry  came  into 
power.  Its  leading  members,  the  Premier  and  Mr. 
Liaptcheff,  are  on  intimate  terms  with  the  few 
American  business  men  in  Sofia,  and  are  trusted  by 
all  Americans  in  Bulgaria.  Liaptcheff,  a  native  of 
Resen,  18  miles  west  of  Monastir,  is  a  man  of  robust 
common  sense.  As  a  member  of  the  opposition  in 
parliament  his  hostility  to  the  Germans  has  been 
outspoken  through  all  the  past  three  years.  While 
he  was  immune  from  arrest  for  utterances  in  the 
Chamber,  his  speeches  were  not  permitted  to  ap- 
pear in  the  press.  When  he  went  to  Salonica  as  a 
peace  commissioner  recently,  he  went  to  treat  with 
those  on  whose  side  he  wished  that  his  people  had 
stood  throughout  the  war. 

In  seeking  to  extricate  their  country  from  the 
position  into  which  their  predecessors  had  brought 
it,  the  new  ministry  were  in  a  very  trying  predica- 
ment.    If  they  swung  over  at  once  to  the  Entente, 
where  their  predilections  all  along  had  been,  they 
would  be  charged  with  treachery  to  their  allies  by 
both  friend  and  foe — and  Germany,  having  met  no 
reverses  as  yet  on  the  western  front,  would  wreak 
a    vengeance    beside    which    Belgium    and    Serbia 
would  have  been  a  Sunday  school  picnic.     The  ut- 
most possible  at  the  outset  was  to  feel  the  way 
toward  a  separate  peace  to  be  followed  by  neutral- 
ity.   After  the  Allied  successes  became  well  defined 
and  established  in  August  the  coast  was  clear,  and 
I  doubt  not  that  negotiations  were  under  way  which 
would  have  "landed"  Bulgaria  outside  the  Teuton 
maelstrom  if  the  military  drive  in  Macedonia  had 
not  taken  place.     The  war-weary  peasant  soldiery 
did  not  know  this,  however,  and  simply  would  not 
stand  and  die  for  a  cause  which  the  German  defeats 
in  France  convinced  them  to  be  hopeless — unless, 
indeed,  they  are  right  who  surmise  that  the  troops 
had  been  instructed  from  headquarters  to  retreat. 
There  is  some  basis  for  this  hypothesis  in  the  fact 
that  no  important  re-enforcements  had  lately  joined 
the  Entente  forces  and  that  there  were  no  other 
physical  reasons  why  the  stale-mate  of  the  past 
twenty  months  should   not  have  continued.     The 
problems  of  the  ministry  are  simplified   in  some 
ways  by  the  yielding  to  force.    Yet  I  personally  do 
not  hold  the  theory  of  a  voluntary  retreat. 

At  any  rate  Bulgaria  is  out  of  it,  and  one  cannot 
avoid  speculating  on  the  results.    To  say  that  they 
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are  far-reaching  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  number 
of  Bulgarian  troops  demobilized  would  be  a  plati- 
tude. One  of  them  already  is  seen  in  the  Kaiser's 
effort  to  persuade  the  world  that  Germany,  too,  now 
has  a  democratic  cabinet,  and  that  we  can  safely 
negotiate  with  him  for  peace.  The  inspiration  to 
the  anti-Teutonic  elements  in  Austria  and  Turkey 
is  electric  and  tremendous. 

In  writing  of  the  future  in  southeastern  Europe, 
I  can  only  speak  of  that  which  is  apparent  on  this 
tenth  day  of  October.  On  the  first  news  of  Bul- 
garia's surrender  I  was  apprehensive  that  enough 
German  and  Austrian  troops  might  be  sent  from 
Russia  and  Roumania  to  her  southern  border  to 
keep  her  in  the  Teuton  meshes  another  winter.  The 
abdication  of  Tsar  Ferdinand  removes  this  appre- 
hension. How  hard  the  enemy  will  try  to  keep  open 
his  communications  with  Turkey  is  not  yet  clear. 
If  he  feels  that  "Enverland"  (as  some  German 
freight  cars  passing  through  Bulgaria  used  to  be 
marked)  is  also  in  a  hopeless  plight,  he  will  not 
make  the  attempt.    The  Teutons  still  have  that  ad- 


vantage which  has  been  theirs  throughout  the  war, 
the  advantage  of  occupying  an  inner  circle  from 
which  to  strike  where  necessary.  They  can  far 
more  easily  rush  men  and  munitions  (if  they  have 
them  to  spare)  to  the  Belgrade-Constantinople  line 
than  our  Allies.  The  Allies,  per  contra,  have  at 
their  disposal  the  harbors  of  Salonica,  Kavalla  and 
Dedeagatch,  together  with  the  Salonica-Dedeagatch 
Railway.  They  naturally  will  try  to  break  the  line 
of  communication  at  Kouleli,  Bourgas.  or  some 
other  point  to  the  northeast  of  Dedeagatch,  unless 
the  Turks  capitulate  before  that  becomes  necessary. 
It  would  seem  desirable  to  rush  re-enforcements  to 
the  Eastern  Front  as  fast  as  possible.  The  very 
knowledge  that  they  are  coming  will  accelerate  the 
Turkish  disposition  to  get  under  cover.  It  seems 
to  me  the  psychological  moment  for  an  ultimatum 
from  the  United  States  to  Turkey,  to  the  effect  that 
if,  within  48  hours  of  its  reception,  she  does  not 
surrender  to  our  Allies  on  the  same  terms  as  Bul- 
garia, we  shall  declare  war  on  her.  This  would 
clinch  the  conviction  of  the  hopelessness  of  her  case, 
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and  enable  her  to  say  to  her  allies  that  they  really 
coiiki  not  expect  her  to  face  a  new  enemy  of  the 
strength  of  the  United  States  in  her  present  con- 
dition. 

The  Turk  is  one  of  the  people  most  sensitive  to 
suggestion  in  the  world.  At  Salonica  where  1  lived 
through  the  Balkan  wars  some  of  my  fairly  intelli- 
gent Turkish  friends  seemed  almost  paralyzed,  be- 
fore the  first  war  began,  by  the  thought  that  "there 
were  four  to  one  against  Turkey" — entirely  regard- 
less of  the  size  of  their  opponents.  In  this  war  their 
mainstay  has  been  belief  in  the  military  omnipot- 
ence of  Germany.  Even  though  they  temporarily 
had  lost  Mesopotamia  and  lower  Palestine,  in  the 
end  Germany  would  give  them  back  as  she  gave 
back  Erzeroum.  But  now?  Bulgaria,  one  of  the  lit- 
tle group  which  stood  against  an  embattled  world, 
not  only  has  surrendered  unconditionally,  but  act- 
ually has  ordered  the  Germans  to  clear  out  of  her 
territory  within  a  month.  And  Germany  does  noth- 
ing but  say,  "I'm  getting  good,  too.  Won't  you  give 
me  peace?"  Meanwhile,  mashallah,  the  English 
have  taken  Damascus  and  are  well  on  their  way  to 
Aleppo,  while  the  French  have  taken  Beirut ! 

Turkey  is  by  far  the  worst  off  economically  of 
any  of  the  Central  Group.  She  manufactures  prac- 
tically nothing,  and  by  massacre  and  deportation 
she  has  got  rid  of  a  large  proportion  of  her  food- 
producing  man  power.  Probably  not  fifty  per  cent, 
of  the  soil  is  now  under  cultivation.  She  is  depend- 
ent on  Germany  for  nine-tenths  of  her  ammunition, 
and  without  the  railway  through  Bulgaria,  can  ob- 
tain only  that  which  is  ferried  over  from  Odessa. 
Her  stolid  soldiery  understand  the  least  of  any  who 
are  fighting  what  the  row  is  all  about.  Changes  in 
the  Turkish  ministry  usually  occur  by  assassina- 
tion, and  up  till  now  Talaat  and  Enver  could  rely 
on  their  body  guards.  But  general  demoralization 
and  loss  of  faith  in  Germany  may  remove  this  safe- 
guard. In  one  way  or  another  Turkey's  capitula- 
tion seems  certain  before  the  lapse  of  much  more 
time,  with  the  result  of  giving  the  Allies  control  of 
the  Black  Sea  and  the  Danube. 

Meanwhile  the  Italians  should  be  given  what  aid 
they  need  to  push  rapidly  up  the  Adriatic  coast.  A 
land  force  in  Montenegro,  with  the  Allied  squadron 
on  the  watch  in  front,  will  bag  a  good  part  of  the 
Austrian  fleet  in  Cattaro  Bay.  Once  in  Bosnia  the 
Allies  will  have  the  use  of  the  good  roads  which 
Austria  has  built  there.  And  the  moral  effect  on 
the  Jugoslavs  of  the  emancipation  of  a  Jugoslav 
province  will  be  tremendous.  When  we  came 
through  Austria  in  February  we  found  economic 
conditions  little  better  than  in  Bulgaria.  In  Vienna 
food  conditions  were  much  worse.  In  the  Tyrol, 
where  we  were  interned  four  weeks  to  let  any  in- 
formation which  we  were  carrying  to  the  Allies 
grow  stale,  food  was  obtainable,  but  the  shelves  of 


the  shops  were  almost  bare.  The  condition  would 
sorely  try  the  morale  of  an  enthusiastically  loyal 
people.  When  it  is  imposed  on  disaffected  peoples 
like  the  Austrian  Slavs  it  cannot  long  endure.  Ger- 
many is  helpless  to  punish  defection,  and  Bulgaria 
has  shown  the  way.  A  strong  militaiy  menace  from 
the  south  will  hasten  it. 

The  Entente  cannot  expect  anything  from  Bul- 
garia but  passive  cooperation.  Her  people  want 
nothing  so  much  as  to  have  their  men  at  home  and 
to  be  at  peace.  The  government  would  not  dare  try 
to  force  them  to  attack  even  Turkey,  and  very  few 
would  volunteer.  With  the  men  at  home,  industry 
will  revive.  The  cessation  of  the  drainage  of  sup- 
plies to  her  allies  probably  will  make  food  condi- 
tions tolerable.  The  artificial  hoarding  which  al- 
ways occurs  under  the  possibility  of  indefinite 
future  needs  also  will  disappear.  The  cities  doubt- 
less will  make  some  appeals  for  American  relief, 
without  which  there  will  be  cases  of  starvation  and 
many  deaths  from  diseases  due  to  malnutrition. 
This  aid  can  be  given  in  the  form  of  money  and  need 
take  no  shipping.  It  is  not  to  be  anticipated  that  a 
spirit  of  resentment  and  revenge  will  prevent  re- 
sponse to  such  appeals  to  help  ragged  women  and 
children  in  a  country  whose  feeling  toward  the 
United  States  is  such  that  even  a  pro-German 
regime,  against  tremendous  pressure  from  its  three 
larger  allies,  refused  to  break  diplomatic  relations 
with  us.  Almost  more  urgent  than  the  call  for 
food  in  the  cities  is  the  general  need  of  footwear 
and  clothing,  or  the  material  from  which  to  make 
them  by  the  sea. 

Even  when  we  get  control  of  the  Danube  and  the 
Black  Sea  there  is  little  reason  to  count  on  any  mili- 
tary cooperation  from  Roumania.  She  has  had  to 
surrender  her  munitions,  and  the  results  which  the 
Allies  can  achieve  by  supplying  her  afresh,  con- 
sidering the  distance  and  the  difficulties,  will  not 
pay  for  the  outlay.  She  has  had  her  fill  of  fighting 
and  her  peasant  population,  like  that  of  Bulgaria, 
wants  nothing  else  so  much  as  the  presence  of  the 
men  at  home.  The  chances  are  ten  to  one  that  she 
will  contribute  nothing  more  to  the  winning  of  the 
war  than  possibly  a  few  hundred  volunteers. 

As  the  days  pass  it  seems  increasingly  probable 
that  the  Bulgarian  peace  may  be  the  beginning  of 
the  general  peace.  It  shows  the  "solid  Central 
Block"  to  be  held  together  by  no  indissolvable  ce- 
ment. It  is  wielding  no  small  influence  on  the 
morale  of  the  Prussian  population  itself,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  tremendous  influence  on  that  of  Aus- 
tria and  Turkey.  And  the  abdication  of  a  monarch, 
not  from  outside  pressure  like  that  of  Constantine, 
but  because  he  dares  not  face  his  infuriated  people, 
probably  is  a  harbinger  of  other  abdications  which 
will  clear  the  way  for  lasting  peace  and  the  de- 
mocracy essential  to  the  federation  of  the  world. 
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Photo  by  Maynard  Owen  Williams 


Mohammedan  theological  students  squatting  in  front  of  one  of 
Bokhara's  many  mosques,  while  merchants  of  AH  Baba  jars  of 
earthenware  patiently  offer  their  wares  in  the  open  square  below. 


Photo  by  Maynard  Owen  Williams 


Three  Turkomans  of  the  Central  Asian  Steppes,  in  tall  sheep- 
skin bonnets  and  loose  " khalaats,"  enjoying  a  hit  of  gossip  as 
they  wait  in  the  market-place  of  the  city  for  customers  to  buy 
their  bundles   of  slender  reeds,    used    to   make    writing-brushes. 
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//  the  cinema  with  its  gaudy  posters  has  invaded  the  ancient 
East,  life  still  flows  in  appointed  channels.  For  centuries  blind 
Arab  musiciatis  have  led  a  nomadic  existence,  wandering  from 
mosque  to  mosque  and  bazaar  to  bazaar,  collecting  such  meagre 
livelihoods  as  chance  may  throw  into  the  beggar's  wooden  bowl. 


Fboto  Dv  Maynard  uwen  Wilhauia 


Young  students  of  the  Koran  in  the  beautifully  carved  doorzi^ay 
of  an  imposing  inosqiie  at  Samarkand.     Like  Bokhara,  Samar- 
kand is  an  ancient  seat  of   Mohammedan  culture,  and  has  re- 
mained as  one  of  the  strongholds  of  Islam  in  Central  Asia. 


Photo  by  Mayaard  Owen  Williams 


A  uacher  of  the  Koran,  with  some  of  his  students,  in  the  i6th 
century  mosque  of  Mir-Arab  in  Bokhara.  Nearly  10,000  pupils 
receive  their  education  in  the  "madrasas"  or  theological  colleges 
attached  to  the  j6o  mosques  of  this  city,  which  has  for  ages  been 
the  heart  of  learning  and  religious  life  in  the  East. 


Photo  by  Maynard  Owen  Williams 


The  Bokhara  medicine-man,  with  his  pills  and  charms  that  cure 
all  aches  and  pains,  is  a  picturesque  relic  of  mediceval  quackery- 
No   bazaar  would  be    complete   without   this   dignified   impostor, 
whose  profession  is  sanctified  by  centuries  of  tradition. 


The  headman  of  a  commtinity  of  black-tent  Afghans  is  courteous, 
affable,  discreet,  with  the  pervasive  and  subtle  dignity  of  the 
Eastern  potentate.  Afghan,  Kirghiz,  Armenian,  Turkoman,  Arab, 
Jezv,  Hindu,  Sort — are  to  be  met  with  in  the  Central  Asian 
Steppes,  yet  each  retains  the  imprint  of  his  distinctive  nationality. 


Photo  by  Maynara  uwea  WilliamB 


The  shrill-voiced  Arab   camel-driver  with    his    romantic   but    ill- 
tempered  beast  of  burden  is  an  integral  part  of  the  atmosphere  of 
Bokhara's   ancient   mosque-lined  streets — the    merchant's    Mecca, 
toward  which  the  caravans  wi^id  for  thousands  of  dusty  miles. 


THE  MESOPOTAMIAN  CAMPAIGN 


By  MAJOR-GENERAL  SIR  FREDERICK  MAURICE 


TOWARDS  the  end  of  September,  1914,  it  be- 
came evident  that  Turkey  was  about  to  enter 
the  war  on  the  side  of  the  Central  Powers. 
Such  a  step  was  bound  to  affect  Great  Britain, 
with  her  heavy  responsibilities  in  the  East,  very 
gravely,  and  it  was  at  once  necessary  to  prepare 
counter  measures.  Of  these  I  am  only  here  con- 
cerned with  those  which  affected  the  campaign  in 
Mesopotamia.  The  British  Government  had  in  its 
hands  the  clearest  evidence  that  Enver  Pasha  with 
a  number  of  German  confederates  was  intriguing 
against  it ;  that  arms,  ammunition  and  money  were 
being  sent  to  various  places  in  Asiatic  Turkey, 
and  that  many  secret  emissaries,  including  a  num- 
ber of  German  officers,  were  preparing  a  Jehad  in 
the  countries  lying  between  Mesopotamia  and 
India  with  the  object  of  stirring  up  trouble  in  our 
great  dependency,  or  at  the  very  least  of  striking  a 
spark  which  would  set  alight  its  inflammable  fron- 
tier. In  order  to  checkmate  this  dangerous  pro- 
gramme it  was  of  the  first  importance  to  establish 
British  influence  at  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
and  there  were  other  weighty  reasons  which  made 
such  a  step  advisable.  Not  long  before  the  war  the 
British  Government  had  acquired  a  large  interest 
in  the  Anglo-Persian  Oil  Company,  whose  fields 
lay  in  the  country  of  the  Bakhtiaris,  not  far  from 
the  summer  residence  of  the  old  Persian  monarchs, 
the  biblical  Shushan,  the  palace  from  which  Nehe- 
miah  started  to  rebuild  Jerusalem.  The  pipe  line 
by  which  the  oil  was  brought  down  to  the  Persian 
bank  of  the  Shatt-el-Arab  ran  along  the  valley  of 
the  Karun,  and  the  Bakhtiari  chiefs  were  paid  a 
subsidy  in  return  for  their  services  in  insuring  its 
safety.  But  if  the  Arabs  at  the  head  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  rose  against  us,  the  loyalty  of  the  Bakh- 
tiaris might  be  subjected  to  too  severe  a  strain. 
With  Turkey  as  an  enemy  we  should  be  deprived 
of  access  to  the  oil  fields  of  Roumania  and  the  Cau- 
casus, and  as  the  British  navy  was  dependent  upon 
an  unlimited  supply  of  oil,  the  produce  of  the 
Anglo-Persian  Oil  Company  became  of  great  im- 
portance. For  these  reasons  it  was  determined  to 
send  a  small  expedition  to  land  in  Persian  terri- 
tory east  of  the  Shatt-el-Arab,  in  order  that  the 
tribes  might  be  won  over  to  us  and  the  safety  of  the 
pipe  line  assured.  The  force  landed  without  incident 
towards  the  end  of  October,  but  on  November  4, 
1914,  Turkey  became  a  belligerent  and  it  was  de- 
cided that  Basrah,  the  key  both  to  the  head  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  lower  Mesopotamia,  should  be 
occupied.      This    was    successfully    accomplished 


towards  the  end  of  November  after  a  number  of 
skirmishes  with  the  local  Turkish  forces. 

From  then  on  the  expedition  began  to  grow  in 
importance,  but  before  describing  its  operations 
it  is  necessary  to  say  a  word  about  the  physical 
conditions  of  the  country,  as  they  then  were.  Ac- 
cess from  the  sea  to  Mesopotamia  is  through  the 
channel  of  the  Shatt-el-Arab,  which  was  then  nav- 
igable by  vessels  drawing  not  more  than  nine  feet 
of  water.  Basrah,  the  port  of  Mesopotamia,  is  sit- 
uated on  this  channel  about  seventy  miles  from  the 
sea,  and  the  river  is  there  about  a  third  of  a  mile 
wide.  In  November,  1914,  there  were  practically 
no  quays  or  wharfage,  nor  any  considerable  store- 
houses for  the  accommodation  of  goods ;  vessels 
were  unloaded  in  midstream  by  primitive  methods 
into  the  local  sailing  craft  known  as  mahailas. 
Fifty  miles  further  up  stream  lies  Kurna,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Euphi'ates  and  the  Tigris,  and  be- 
tween Basrah  and  Kurna  there  are  some  seven  and 
a  half  feet  of  water  in  the  dry  season.  The  country 
traversed  by  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  is  a  vast 
plain  intersected  by  swamps  and  is  almost  road- 
less. The  .soil  is  a  sandy  loam,  which  after  rain  is 
converted  into  a  tenacious  mud.  In  wet  weather 
and  in  flood-time  none  of  the  country  bordering  the 
Tigris  is  fit  for  wheeled  vehicles,  and  in  the  dry 
season  the  movement  of  wheeled  transport  is  ren- 
dered difficult  by  the  numerous  irrigation  canals 
which  carry  the  water  of  the  river  to  the  fields  of 
the  Arabs.  The  Tigris  is  subject  to  sudden  floods, 
which  convert  the  suri'ounding  country  into  vast 
lakes  extending  for  miles  on  either  side  of  its  chan- 
nel. The  climate  varies  from  extreme  and  ener- 
vating heat  in  the  summer  to  what  by  contrast 
appears  severe  cold  when  winds  blow  from  the 
snows  of  the  Persian  hills  during  the  winter. 
Above  Kurna  the  river  Tigris  narrows  rapidly  and 
for  long  stretches  its  navigation  is  extremely  dif- 
ficult, for  it  twists  and  turns  with  sharp  bends 
while  the  current  is  strong.  The  distance  from 
Basrah  to  Baghdad  is  over  500  miles,  and  vessels 
that  require  to  make  this  journey  should  not  draw 
more  than  three  feet  six  inches  of  water.  Sixty 
miles  westward  of  Kurna  up  the  Euphrates  lies  the 
town  of  Nasariyeh,  close  to  the  ancient  Ur  of  the 
Chaldees,  and  access  to  it  is  through  the  Hammar 
Lake,  which  in  hot  weather  is  so  low  as  to  be  im- 
practicable for  vessels  drawing  any  depth  of  water 
The  only  trees  in  the  country  are  date  palms,  and 
wood  for  fuel  or  other  purposes  is  unobtainable. 
This  brief  description  will  suflice  to  show  a  few 
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of  the  many  difiiculties 
that  the  expedition  had 
to  overcome. 

The  ease  with  which 
Basrah  had  been  occu- 
pied encouraged  the  In- 
dian Government  to  ex- 
tend their  operations, 
still  always  with  the  ob- 
ject of  securing  their 
position  at  the  head  of 
the  Persian  Gulf  and  in- 
suring the  safety  of  the 
pipe  line.  The  Turkish 
soldier  in  Mesopotamia 
is  a  very  different  en- 
emy from  his  comrade 
of  European  Turkey.  He 
was  rarely  paid,  ill-disci- 
plined, and  ill-equipped. 
The  object  of  the  local 
pashas  being   usually  to 

make  money  as  quickly  as  possible  and  to  get  away, 
they  did  not  exert  themselves  to  insure  military 
efficiency.  This  led  to  our  making  an  under-esti- 
mate  of  the  enemy's  powers,  which  later  got  us 
into  trouble.  It  was,  however,  considered  at  the 
end  of  1914  that  there  would  be  no  great  difficulty 
in  securing  the  whole  Vilayet  of  Basrah,  which  in- 
cluded Nasariyeh  on  the  Euphrates  and  Kut-el- 
Amara,  some  300  miles  up  the  Tigris  from  Basrah. 

At  the  end  of  1914  the  Turkish  forces  were  de- 
feated near  Kurna  and  that  place  was  occupied. 
The  advance  up  the  Tigris  was  then  begun,  and 
early  in  June  the  enemy  were  again  defeated  at 
Amara.  Next  it  became  necessary,  in  order  to  se- 
cure our  left  flank  on  the  Tigris,  to  extend  our  left 
up  the  Euphrates,  and  accordingly  in  the  month  of 
July  an  expedition  was  despatched  to  Nasariyeh, 
which  was  completely  successful,  the  enemy  being 
routed  with  a  loss  of  about  1,000  prisoners,  17  guns 
and  much  booty.  Nasariyeh  is  connected  with  the 
Tigris  by  the  Shatt-el-IIai,  which  flows  from  Kut- 
el-Amara  almost  due  south  into  the  Euphrates,  and 
is  navigable  by  light  craft  during  the  flood  season. 
In  order  to  make  our  position  absolutely  secure  it 
was  necessary  to  gain  Kut-el-Amara  and  so  block 
both  ends  of  the  Shatt-el-IIai.  Accordingly  General 
Townshend  began  the  advance  of  150  miles  up  the 
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General   Marshall  who  Succeeded  General  Maude  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the   British 
Forces   in    Mesopotamia    Has   Carried   on    Successful    Operations    in    Spite    of  Great    Ob- 
stacles   of    Position    and    Terrain,    and    is    Advancing    Rapidly    Toward    His  Objective, 
Mosul,    Paralleling  the   Movements  of   Allenby   in    Palestine. 


Tigris  from  Amara  to  Kut-el-Amara,  and  by  the 
middle  of  September,  1915,  gained  a  complete  vic- 
tory near  that  place,  capturing  more  than  1,700 
prisoners  and  13  guns.  So  far  everything  had  gone 
smoothly,  the  Turkish  forces  in  southern  Mesopo- 
tamia had  been  all  but  annihilated,  and  they  had 
proved  to  be  indifferent  fighters.  The  objects 
of  the  expedition  had  been  attained,  for  we  com- 
pletely controlled  the  Vilayet  of  Basrah  and  were 
in  a  position  to  secure  the  safety  of  the  pipe  line. 

In  the  meantime  events  had  developed  elsewhere 
in  a  way  which  very  materially  affected  our  posi- 
tion in  the  East.  Our  expedition  to  the  Dardanelles 
had  proved  a  failure.  Bulgaria  had  come  into  the 
war  and,  with  the  assistance  of  German  and  Aus- 
trian forces,  was  overrunning  Serbia.  It  became 
clear  that  Germany  would  be  able  to  open  direct 
railway  communication  with  Constantinople,  and 
that  our  position  on  the  Gallipoli  Peninsula,  once 
Germany  was  free  to  send  guns  and  munitions  to 
the  Turks,  would  be  precarious.  The  effect  of  a 
disaster  in  the  Dardanelles  upon  the  Mohammedan 
world  was  difficult  to  foresee,  but  it  might  easily 
have  been  very  serious  for  us.  Already  German 
and  Turkish  agents  had  entered  Persia  and  were 
stirring  up  trouble,  while  it  was  known  that  they 
were  attempting  to  find  their  way  into  Afghanistan 
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and  the  frontier  of  India.  It  therefore  became  of 
great  importance  to  provide  a  counter-blast  in  the 
East  to  our  failure  in  the  Dardanelles,  and  nothing 
would  serve  such  a  purpose  better  than  the  occupa- 
tion of  Baghdad.  The  General  in  command  in 
Mesopotamia  said  quite  correctly  that  there  were 
no  Turkish  forces  between  Kut-el-Amara  and 
Baghdad  which  he  could  not  overcome.  After  con- 
siderable discussion  he  was  authorized  to  advance, 
and  in  November,  1915,  General  Townshend  moved 
forward  from  Kut-el-Amara.  Townshend's  force  at 
this  time  was  reduced  by  sickness  and  casualties 
to  some  11,000  effectives,  and  with  these  he  at- 
tacked, on  November  22,  the  Turks  entrenched  in 
the  ruins  of  Ctesiphon,  about  25  miles  south  of 
Baghdad.  At  first  he  was  successful  and  carried 
the  Turkish  positions,  capturing  1,300  prisoners 
and  8  guns.  But  the  Turkish  Government  had  now 
become  alarmed  at  our  progress  in  Mesopotamia 
and  were  not  prepared  to  sacrifice  Baghdad  with- 
out an  eflfort.  Accordingly  they  sent  eastwards 
large  reinforcements  of  good  troops,  and  these  ar- 
rived upon  the  battlefield  just  at  the  moment  when 
Townshend  was  about  to  complete  the  defeat  of  the 
enemy  by  whom  he  had  been  first  opposed.  The 
Turkish  counter-attack,  while  regaining  some  of 
the  ground  we  had  won,  was  unable  to  drive  us 
from  the  Ctesiphon  position,  but  it  inflicted  heavy 
casualties  upon  our  small  force  and,  as  more  Turk- 
ish reinforcements  were  arriving  and  he  was  in 
danger  of  being  surrounded,  Townshend  had  no  al- 
ternative but  to  retreat.  This  retreat  was  carried 
out  with  great  skill  in  the  face  of  a  superior  enemy. 
On  December  3  Townshend  reached  Kut-el-Amara 
with  a  force  much  reduced  in  numbers  and  greatly 
exhausted  by  hard  fighting  and  marching.  Town- 
shend realizing  that  the  state  of  his  troops  would 
not  allow  him  to  retreat  further,  sent  aw^ay  his 
cavalry  and  prepared  for  a  siege.  Between  De- 
cember 7  and  Christmas  the  enemy  attempted  a 
number  of  assaults  upon  Townshend's  lines,  which 
were  repulsed  with  very  heavy  loss  to  the  Turks. 
Finding  this  method  of  attack  too  expensive  they 
settled  down  to  reduce  Townshend  by  starvation, 
and  by  that  means  compelled  him  to  surrender  on 
April  29,  1916,  after  a  gallant  defence  which  lasted 
147  days. 

As  soon  as  it  was  decided  to  advance  to  Baghdad 
reinforcements  were  ordered  to  Mesopotamia  to 
enable  us  to  hold  the  city  of  the  Caliphs  when  we 
had  secured  it,  and  to  guard  our  lengthened  lines 
of  communication.  These  reinforcements  began  to 
arrive  at  about  the  time  when  Townshend  was  first 
shut  up  in  Kut-el-Amara,  and  from  December, 
1916,  until  Townshend  surrendered  at  the  end  of 
April,  1917,  a  number  of  desperate  efforts  were 
made  to  effect  his  release.  It  was  then  that  the  full 
difficulties  of  the  theatre  of  war  became  apparent. 


The  Turks  now  opposed  to  us  were  very  different 
both  in  numbers  and  quality  to  those  we  had  first 
met  in  Mesopotamia.  They  proved  to  be  gallant 
and  skilful  defenders  of  entrenched  positions  and 
had  the  assistance  of  a  number  of  German  officers. 
It  therefore  became  necessary  to  bring  up  much 
larger  forces  than  we  had  hitherto  employed  in 
order  to  overcome  them.  Larger  forces  i-equired 
more  supplies  and  more  munitions,  and  therefore 
a  greater  strain  was  thrown  upon  the  communica- 
tions. No  railway  had  been  constructed,  and  the 
Tigris  was  the  only  available  line  of  supply  for  the 
relieving  force.  But  the  number  of  steamers  which 
could  navigate  its  difficult  channel  proved  to  be 
quite  inadequate,  and  though  the  world  was  ran- 
sacked for  suitable  vessels  they  could  not  be  found 
in  any  quantity,  and  their  transport  to  the  Tigris 
from  the  Nile,  the  Irrawaddy  and  other  great 
rivers  was  a  slow  business,  while  the  delivery  of 
new  steamers  took  still  longer.  For  these  reasons 
it  proved  impossible  to  maintain  a  sufficient  force 
at  the  front  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the 
Turks  who  were  covering  the  siege  of  Kut.  The 
efforts  of  the  relieving  troops,  who  fought  with 
the  greatest  gallantry  and  endured  much  hardship 
and  privation,  were  in  fact  defeated  by  the  diflR- 
culties  in  the  nature  of  the  country  rather  than  by 
the  enemy. 

The  disaster  at  Kut  woke  up  the  authorities  to 
the  defective  provision  which  had  been  made  for 
the  supply  and  maintenance  of  our  forces  in  Meso- 
potamia. The  construction  of  railways,  which 
should  have  been  taken  in  hand  long  before,  was 
begun,  and  lines  were  built  from  Basrah  to  Nasa- 
riyeh  and  up  the  Tigris  to  Amara.  The  port  of 
Basrah  was  greatly  improved ;  wharves  were  built 
and  equipped  with  storehouses  and  all  modern  ap- 
pliances ;  docks  were  constructed ;  the  channels  of 
the  Shatt-el-Arab  and  the  Tigris  wei-e  dredged  and 
buoyed,  and  a  large  fleet  of  river  vessels  was  at 
length  provided.  The  whole  of  the  summer  and 
autumn  of  1916  was  in  fact  devoted  to  the  equip- 
ment and  organization  of  the  lines  of  communica- 
tion, while  the  opposing  forces  watched  each  other 
from  trenches  established  astride  the  Tigris  to  the 
south  of  Kut. 

In  December,  1916,  General  Maude,  who  had 
assumed  command  in  Mesopotamia,  was  at  length 
ready  to  begin  serious  operations,  and  by  a  series 
of  deliberate  attacks  against  the  enemy's  en- 
trenched positions  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tigris 
he  gradually  wore  the  Turks  down  and  forced  them 
back  on  the  river.  Then  on  February  23,  1917. 
by  a  brilliant  coup  he  effected  a  surprise  crossing 
of  the  Tigris  above  Kut,  and  established  himself 
on  the  line  of  retreat  of  the  enemy's  forces  about 
that  place.  The  enemy,  who  made  good  his  escape 
to  Baghdad  as  best  he  could,  was  followed  at  once 
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and  his  resistance  was  completely  broken.  Over 
4,000  prisoners  and  nearly  100  guns,  including  all 
those  we  had  lost  in  Kut-el-Amara,  were  captured 
and  the  city  of  Baghdad  was  entered  on  March  10 
1917. 

While  we  had  been  fighting  the  Turks  in  Meso- 
potamia other  Turkish  forces  had  been  engaged 
with  the  Russians  on  the  Caucasian  and  Persian 
fronts,  and  these  latter,  as  well  as  the  Turks  on  the 
Tigris,  had  been  based  on  Baghdad.  Finding  their 
line  of  retreat  threatened  by  Maude's  advance,  the 
Turks  in  Persia  shifted  their  base  and  fell  back  to 
Mosul,  and  the  Russians  following  after  them 
eventually  joined  hands  with  the  British  on  the 
Diala.  For  the  first  time  a  complete  barrier  was 
established  against  the  enemy's  ambitions.  Bagh- 
dad lies  just  north  of  the  conrtuence  of  the  Diala 
and  the  Tigris,  while  the  Euphrates  flows  only 
some  twenty-five  miles  west  of  the  town.  The  three 
rivers  therefore  practically  converge  on  Baghdad. 
They  define  the  possible  lines  of  advance  for  an 
enemy  army  trying  to  recapture  the  place,  as  the 
country  between  the  rivers  is  for  the  most  part 
arid  desert  in  which  no  considerable  force  can 
subsist.  This  fact  has  governed  our  strategy  since 
the  occupation  of  Baghdad,  where  Maude  continued 
with  marked  success  his  policy  of  improving  his 
communications.  He  captured  the  completed  sec- 
tion of  the  German  Baghdad  Railway,  which  runs 
up  the  Tigris  to  Samara,  75  miles  north  of  the 
town.  Lines  were  also  built  up  the  Diala  towards 
the  Persian  frontier,  down  the  Tigris  to  Kut-el- 
Amara.  westwards  to  the  Euphrates  at  Teluja,  and 
southward  again  to  the  Euphrates  near  the  ruins 
of  Babylon.  With  this  network  of  communications 
at  our  disposal  we  have  been  able  to  strike  out 
suddenly  and  in  superior  force  on  each  of  the  river 
lines  against  the  enemy,  who  has  no  railway  nearer 
than  Nisibin,  about  12.5  miles  northwest  of  Mosul. 
In  this  way  each  of  the  enemy's  forces  on  the  rivers 
has  been  defeated  in  turn,  and  an  ever-widening 
circle  has  been  cleared  round  Baghdad.  Unfortu- 
nately on  November  18,  1917,  General  Maude, 
whose  wise  leadership  has  done  so  much  to  re- 
establish British  prestige  in  the  East,  died  of 
cholera  contracted  apparently  by  drinking  a  cup 
of  coffee  during  a  visit  of  ceremony  to  the  Jewish 
notabilities  of  Baghdad.  General  Marshall,  who 
succeeded  to  the  command,  has  carried  out  the  same 
policy  as  his  predecessor,  and  by  sudden  and  skil- 
ful blows  along  the  river  lines  has  cleared  the 
enemy  altogether  from  the  Euphrates  and  de- 
stroyed all  the  laborious  preparations  which  he  had 
made  on  that  river  for  an  attack  on  Baghdad,  has 
driven  the  Turks  more  than  100  miles  back  up 
the  Tigris  River,  and  on  the  Diala  front  has  cleared 
them  from  their  strategic  position  on  the  Persian 
frontier. 


The  situation  in  Mesopotamia,  as  eLsewhere,  has 
been  vitally  aflfected  by  the  defection  of  Russia,  by 
which  our  barrier  in  the  East  was  broken.  Our 
recent  eflforts  have  been  mainly  devoted  to  re- 
establishing this  barrier  and  we  have,  despite  the 
great  natural  difficulties  which  had  to  be  overcome, 
e.xtended  our  front  across  the  mountains  of  the 
Persian  frontier,  along  the  Kermanshah-Hamadan 
road  to  the  southern  shores  of  the  Caspian,  whence 
a  small  expedition  was  .sent  to  Baku  with  the  ob- 
ject of  giving  assistance  to  the  Armenians,  but  un- 
fortunately it  had  not  time  to  eff"ect  its  purpose  be- 
fore the  Turks  advanced  against  the  place  in  force 
and  we  were  compelled  to  withdraw  with  some  loss. 
That  is  how  the  situation  now  stands.  We  may 
say  confidently  that  we  have  made  our  position  in 
Baghdad  secure  against  attack,  but  we  have  not 
yet  succeeded  completely  in  protecting  Persia  from 
possible  aggression,  while  the  prospect  of  our  being 
able  to  give  help  to  the  Armenians  and  the  Geor- 
gians, in  their  difficult  situation,  has  become  re- 
mote under  present  circumstances. 

From  this  sketch  of  the  Mesopotamian  campaign 
it  will  be  seen  that  in  this  theatre  at  least  war  has 
not  been  entirely  destructive.  The  great  develop- 
ment of  the  railways  which  has  taken  place,  the 
improvements  to  the  navigation  of  the  Tigris,  and 
the  conversion  of  Basrah  into  a  modern,  well- 
equipped  port  must  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to 
the  country  in  the  future.  The  potential  wealth 
of  Mesopotamia  is  well  known.  Under  Turkish 
misrule  the  desert  has  steadily  encroached  upon 
lands  which  were  formerly  fertile  and  productive, 
but  it  only  requires  good  government  and  an  intel- 
ligent expenditure  of  capital  to  give  the  country 
even  greater  prosperity  than  it  has  enjoyed  in  the 
past. 

The  necessities  of  war  have  led  to  a  capital  ex- 
penditure upon  works,  which  either  are  now  or  can 
be  made  far  more  productive  than  would  have  been 
possible  in  a  generation  in  a  time  of  peace.  Al- 
ready great  progress  has  been  made.  A  civil  ad- 
ministration has  been  established  which  governs 
the  country  with  due  regard  to  the  customs,  rights 
and  interests  of  the  population.  Law  and  order 
are  gradually  being  established  in  places  where 
they  were  little  known  before.  The  needs  of  the 
army  give  almost  unlimited  employment  to  the 
population,  and  great  irrigation  works  are  steadily 
increasing  the  area  of  land  under  cultivation.  What- 
ever the  Peace  Conference  may  decide  as  to  the 
future  of  Mesopotamia  it  is  certain  that  it  can 
never  be  allowed  to  revert  to  Turkish  misrule, 
which  has  converted  what  might  have  been  and  will 
be  again  a  rich  and  smiling  land,  into  a  poor  and 
almost  desert  country  inhabited  largely  by  lawless 
and  masterless  peoples  who  have  never  known  jus- 
tice and  order. 
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BITTEPv  LEARNING"  IN  JAPAN 


By  GERTRUDE  EMERSON 

Concluded  from  the  October  Issue 


JAPANESE  students  are,  if  anything,  too  indus- 
trious. Japanese  teachers  are  hard-working 
and  self-sacrificing  beyond  any  possible  reward 
this  side  of  heaven.  If,  therefore,  in  spite  of  a  seven 
or  eight  hour  school  day,  including  half  a  day's  work 
on  Saturday,  students  of  Japanese  middle  schools 
do  not  accomplish  an  amount  of  work  equal  in  con- 
tent to  that  comprised  in  the  American  high  school 
course,  which  they  do  not,  the  fault  must  lie  with  the 
system.    Here,  at  any  rate,  I  shall  let  it  rest. 

Of  the  main  branches  of  study,  it  may  generally 
be  set  down  that  the  Japanese  is  deficient  in  mathe- 
matics and  languages  but  shows,  among  the  scien- 
ces, some  proclivity  and  aptitude  for  chemistry.  The 
natural  sciences  make  little  appeal  to  the  modern 
young  man,  nor  do  his  own  classical  studies.  En- 
glish is  one  of  the  most  popular  studies,  partly  be- 
cause, in  the  better  schools  at  least,  there  is  the  nov- 
elty of  a  foreign  teacher  for  English  conversation 
classes,  and  partly  because  English  is  something  of 
an  open  sesame  to  intellectual  commerce  with  the 
larger  world.  Taking  into  consideration  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  learning  an  absolutely  unrelated  lan- 
guage, it  still  seems  that  after  five  years  of  daily 
training  in  English  a  student's  basic  knowledge  of 
the  language  should  be  greater  than  is  generally  the 


case.  Gray's  Elegy,  Irving's  Sketch  Book,  Frank- 
lin's Autobiography.  Lamb's  Tales  from  Shake- 
speare, Hammerton's  The  Intellectual  Life  —  these 
and  a  few  others  constitute  the  text  books,  but  few 
Japanese  ever  progress  to  the  stage  of  reading  or 
speaking  fluently.  The  student  who  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing eloquent  epistle  to  a  missionary  friend  after 
being  invited  to  dinner  one  Sunday,  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  accused  of  deficiency  in  the  matter  of  vo- 
cabulary : 

"My  dear  Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  the  last  Sunday  was 
the  most  pleasant  day.  when  I  was  favored  by  the  happiness 
of  enjoying  the  divine  litany  in  the  forenoon,  while  the  after- 
noon seemed  almost  as  if  a  windfall,  for  during  the  occasion 
you  condescended  to  deign  a  sort  of  social  dinner  by  which 
you  showed  explicitly  the  fulness  of  benign,  cozy,  suave  heart. 
I  can  make  neither  iiead  nor  tail  about  the  cordial  hospitality 
you  vouchsafed  to  extend  so  far  to  me.  in  the  very  conse- 
quence of  the  swoon  of  exhilarating  ecstasy  generated  amidst 
that  function. 

It  may  then  be  surmised  that  I  took  twin  meals  that  day, 
the  one  esculent  or  fleshy  diet;  the  other  spiritual  banquet 
or  immaterial  entertainment.  I  go  so  far  as  to  assert  that  this 
course  of  events  nicked  upon  my  mind  an  indelible  impres- 
sion which  shall  not  be  worn  out  or  stamped  out  till  I  shall 
have  come  to  pay  my  debt  of  nature. 

May  the  Lord  bless  you  to  enjoy  a  perennial  heydey  and 
a  lasting  nrosperity!  Please  excuse  my  unforgivable  effron- 
tery to  express  my  heartfelt  thanks  for  your  inundating  kind- 
ness, by  means  of  such  a  gruff  billet  as  would  invariably  cast 
my  impudent  act  in  your  teeth. 

I  beg  in  the  end  you  would  on  my  behalf  give  my  good- 
humoredly  compliments  to  the  rest  of  your  family." 


STUDENTS  OF  THE  FIRS  I   MIDDLE  SCHOOL,  TOKYO,  Al   MILITARY  DRILL  IN    IHE  SCHOOL  YARD 

With   the   War   College   in   the   Background   to   Lend   Atmosphere,    and    an    Army    Officer    to    Give   Them    Daily 
instruction,  These  Boys  Receive  Thorough  Grounding   in   Military  Discipline 
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THE    SCHOOL    GYMNASIUM    OFFERS    AN    uFFORlbNin     FUR    LNSFRUCTION    IN    JIUJITSU    AND 

OTHER  ATHLETIC  EXERCISES 
Jiujitsu,   the  "Manly  Art  of  Self  Defense.  "    Is  Based  Not   on    Matching  Strength   with   Strength,    but   on   Win- 
ning by   Pliability.      Since   It   Was   Reformed  Thirty  Years  Ago  by  Mr.   Kano,   Who  Eliminated   Certain  of  the 
More  Dangerous   Aspects,    It   Has  Attained  Wide  Popularity  Throughout  Japan 


It  is  true  that  the  Japanese  are  not  gifted  linguist- 
ically, but  the  main  trouble  lies  in  the  scholastic 
methods  employed  and  insisted  upon  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  A  Japanese  student  learns  rules, 
and  all  the  exceptions  to  rules,  but  never  seems  able 
to  apply  what  he  learns.  One  foreign  professor  in 
the  Tokj'o  Imperial  University  once  attempted  to 
teach  his  class  how  to  study,  instead  of  what  to 
study,  confining  the  work  of  the  course  to  this  single 
abstract  problem.  The  experiment  was  a  total  fail- 
ure. The  students  complained  that  they  were  learn- 
ing nothing,  and  he  was  eventually  forced  to  go  back 
to  the  old  system  of  the  daily  dictation  of  concrete 
facts,  which  his  students  could  commit  to  heart. 
Providing  the  season  is  warm  enough  to  allow  the 
windows  to  be  open,  you  are  always  well  aware  of 
the  proximity  of  any  Japanese  school.  The  class 
shouts  in  unison  the  prescribed  answer  to  a  given 
question.  At  home  the  student  prepares  his  lessons 
for  the  following  day  in  the  same  way.  In  vain  did 
we  urge  the  student  in  our  own  house,  the  son  of  our 
cook,  who  was  attending  an  excellent  commercial 
school  in  the  neighborhood,  to  forego  unnecessary 
exercise  of  the  lungs.  Sometimes  as  I  turned  in  at 
the  narrow  walk  bordered  with  camphor  trees  il- 
luminated by  a  round  electric  light  with  Japanese 
characters  painted  on  it,  I  would  stop  at  his  open 
window  near  the  sliding  barred  gate  of  the  house. 


Thi-ough  the  branches  of  a  little  camelia  tree  always 
either  just  about  to  burst  into  bloom  or  already 
dropping  its  scarlet  "warriors'  heads"  so  that  the 
walk  was  red  with  carnage  at  our  feet,  he  would 
look  up  from  the  table  that  served  him  as  a  desk, 
and  with  a  flash  of  white  teeth  would  ask  quickly : 

"Did  you  hear  me  in  Tanimachi  tonight?"  or  "I 
have  very  lusty  lungs,  have  I  not?"  (generally  pro- 
nounced "rusty  rungs.") 

It  was  our  habit  to  tell  him  that  we  could  hear  him 
reciting  his  lessons  down  in  Valley  Street,  beyond 
the  temple  compound  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  He  ap- 
preciated the  "joke,"  but  persevered  in  his  excruci- 
ating oral  attack  upon  the  printed  page. 

A  Japanese  almost  invariably  resents  being  made 
to  stand  on  his  o\vn  intellectual  feet.  The  radical 
misconception  in  educational  method  may  be  illus- 
trated fi'om  the  chart  drawn  up  a  few  j^ears  ago  by 
a  Japanese  teacher  and  presented  at  a  conference 
relating  to  the  teaching  of  English  in  the  govern- 
ment schools.  The  course  of  teaching  was  repre- 
sented by  a  plotted  curve,  in  which  the  highest  point 
corresponded  to  the  senior  year  in  the  university. 
In  other  words,  according  to  this  scheme,  it  would 
be  impossible  ever  to  know  more  English  at  six,  for 
instance,  than  at  sixteen.  Since  the  study  of  Jap- 
anese is  necessarily  .slow  because  of  the  handicap  in 
mastering  the  technique  of  the  written  language. 
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English  or  any  other  foreign  language  must  logic- 
ally, according  to  the  Japanese  point  of  view,  be 
much  slower.  With  due  regard  for  the  cultural 
quality  of  life  in  a  country  wheie  the  grooves  of 
custom  run  deep  and  smooth,  criticism  may  be  fairly 
directed  at  any  educational  system  which  is  bound 
by  too  rigid  adherence  to  the  principle  of  uniform- 
ity. The  aim  in  Japanese  schools  has  been  without 
capitulation  to  make  every  student  do  the  same 
thing  in  the  same  way.  Students  all  wearthe  same 
uniform,  mental  as  well  as  physical.  There  is  little 
opportunity  for  individual  initiative  of  any  sort : 
the  outcome  is  one  that  might  be  expected — num- 
berless well  trained  clerks  and  men  to  fill  subordi- 
nate positions,  few  leaders  or  thinkers.  As  the 
Japanese  themselves  say,  it  is  a  case  of  "wiping  the 
features  off  the  face." 

Military  discipline,  which  plays  an  important 
part  in  Japanese  school  life, 
is  another  expression  of  this 
discredited  ideal.  All  classes 
are  conducted  under  mili- 
tary form.  When  the 
teacher  enters  the  room,  the 
class  leader,  always  the 
elected  representative  of  his 
fellows,  gives  a  sharp  com- 
mand equivalent  to  "Stand! 
Salute!  Sit  down!"  and  the 
orders  are  obeyed  with 
staccato  precision.  Regular 
military  drill  constitutes  a 
part  of  the  daily  training 
through  the  six  years  of  ele- 
mentary school  life  as  well 
as  all  five  years  of  middle 
school.  When  a  conscript, 
more  unwillingly  very  often 
than  the  authorities  would 
care  to  believe,  enters  the 
army  at  twenty  or  there- 
abouts for  his  three  years' 
service,  it  is  not  as  a  raw 
recruit,  but  as  one  already 
inured  to  the  ordinary  as- 
pects of  military  discipline. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
military  control  is  an  ac- 
cepted formula  of  Japanese  schools,  the  students 
have  in  cases  of  real  or  alleged  injustice  one  very 
powerful  weapon  of  reprisal.  Industrial  strikes  are 
forbidden  by  law,  but  school  strikes  are  so  common 
in  Japan  that  one  can  hardly  pick  up  a  paper  with- 
out I'eading  an  account  of  one.  A  teacher  is  re- 
quested to  resign  because  of  some  disagreement, 
perhaps,  with  two  of  his  colleagues.  Before  his  de- 
parture, he  addresses  a  gathering  of  his  students, 
who  immediately  rally  to  his  cause  and  proceed  in  a 


body  to  the  residences  of  the  two  teachers  who  are 
responsible  for  the  trouble,  administering  drastic 
pommelings!  If  the  feeling  is  strong  enough,  the 
students  will  demand,  and  be  able  to  secure,  the 
resignation  of  the  teachers  in  the  opposing  camp, 
and  the  reinstatement  of  the  one  whose  cause  they 
have  espoused.  Or  a  quarrel  takes  place  between 
the  students  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  year  classes  in 
which  some  fourth  year  students  are  more  or  less 
seriously  injured.  The  fourth  year  students  wait 
upon  the  principal,  and  demand  that  the  fifth  year 
students  be  properly  punished.  If  he  refuses,  they 
go  on  strike.  Very  probably  the  students  of  the 
third  year  class  call  a  sympathetic  strike,  and  the 
entire  school  is  disrupted.  In  the  end,  the  students 
usually  win  against  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
authorities  to  coerce  them  against  their  will.  Offi- 
cial Japan  is  often  curiously  impotent  in  the  face 
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n   Japan,   with  Some   Reason,    Is  Excessively   Nervous  About    Its   Health 

of  an  insistent  demonstration  of  public  opinion. 
A  striking  example  of  rough-shod  student  war- 
fare occurred  last  year  in  connection  with  the  radi- 
cal element  of  Waseda  University,  Count  Okuma's 
educational  institution,  in  Tokyo.  The  wrangle 
started  over  the  question  of  reinstating  as  Director 
of  Waseda  University  Mr.  Takatii,  former  Minister 
of  Education,  or  permitting  Dr.  Amano  to  continue 
in  oflSce.  On  the  11th  of  September,  1917,  represen- 
tatives of  the  Amano  faction  called  on  several  of  the 
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councillors  of  the  University  and  a  resolution  was 
passed  that  as  long  as  the  councillors  in  question 
remained  in  office,  the  students  would  go  on  strike. 
Over  a  thousand  students  remained  on   the  Uni- 
versity premises  all  night,  and  in  the  morning  it 
was  found  that  the  "revolutionaries,"  as  the  agita- 
tors styled  themselves,  had  captured  the  University. 
All  the  entrances  had  been  barred  except  the  front 
gate,  where  sentries  were  posted,  and  no  professors 
or  officials  of  the  college,  or  hostile  students,  were 
admitted.     Over  a  wall  a  triangular  revolutionary 
led  and  white  flag,  with  the  inscription  "R.  \V." 
(presumably  "Revolutionary  Wa.seda")   flapped  in 
the  rain.     The  state  of  siege  continued  until  mid- 
night of  the  third  day,  when  the  resignation  of  the 
councillors  and  four  of  the  professors  apparently 
satisfied  the  student  body.    All  this  time  the  police 
had  been  helpless  to  cope  with  the  situation.    Four 
of  the  leaders  were  summoned  to  the  police  station 
to  answer  charges  of  obstruction  of  business,  de- 
struction of  property,  and  forcible  intrusion,  but  no 
action  was  taken  against  them.     The  comic  opera 
did  not  end  here.    All  the  thirty-eight  councillors  of 
Waseda  met  in  grand  session.     After  about  as  hot 
a  fight  as  that  between  the  students  and  University 
officials,  the  Takata  faction  succeeded  in  carrying 
the  election,  whereupon  the  agitation  was  renewed, 
this  time  the  battle  raging  round  the  occupation  of 
a  certain  dormitory,  which  the  revolutionaries  de- 
manded evacuated  by  the  Takata  partisans.     By 
some  Oriental  strategy,  a  retreat  was  negotiated  by 
the  peace-makers,  so  that  the  actual  battle  did  not 
come  off,  and  both  sides  managed  to  "save  face." 

Such  are  the  anomalous  manifestations  of  the  in- 
surgent spirit  in  bureaucratic  Japan !  It  is  almost 
Bolshevist  in  its  ardor,  at  times. 

Aside  from  military  drill,  Japanese  boys  are 
trained  in  fencing,  jiujitfut  or  the  art  of  self-defense, 
wrestling,  rowing,  and  various  "martial  arts"  of  old 
Japan.  Western  games,  such  as  baseball,  are  popu- 
lar among  college  students,  but  sports  in  them- 
selves without  any  ulterior  purpose — always  ex- 
cepting the  national  sumo,  or  wrestling — do  not 
make  much  fundamental  appeal.  But  if  a  Japanese 
boy  can  be  persuaded  that  any  form  of  exercise  is 
good  for  his  health  he  will  expend  upon  it  lavish 
attention.  Of  recent  years  the  health  cult,  judi- 
ciously fostered  by  the  Department  of  Education, 
has  spread  with  amazing  rapidity.  There  are  many 
evidences  that  consumption  and  other  diseases  are 
on  the  increase  in  Japan  and  that,  largely  as  a  re- 
sult of  industrialism  and  the  bad  factory  conditions, 
the  strength  of  the  nation  is  being  undermined.  To 
what  end  will  all  the  brilliant  plans  of  statesmen  and 
builders  of  the  nation's  destiny  lead  if  Young  Japan 
turns  out  sickly? 

During  January,  in  the  period  of  "Great  Cold," 
thousands  of  boys  go  to  their  schools  at  four  and  five 


in  the  morning  to  practise  fencing  or  jiujitsu,  at- 
tending all  their  classes  as  usual  throughout  the 
day.  At  home  they  study  with  open  windows  in  un- 
heated  rooms.  The  schoolrooms  themselves  are  un- 
heated  a  large  part  of  the  winter,  which  is  just  as 
likely  to  drain  the  vitality  of  the  boys  as  to  harden 
them.  In  cold  months  a  class-room  presents  rather 
a  dreary  picture  of  shivering,  sniffling  students, 
whose  hands  and  feet  are  almost  invariably  swollen 
and  purple  with  chilblains.  Very  often  the  boys' 
feet  are  in  such  condition  that  they  have  to  discard 
shoes  altogether  and  come  barefoot  through  the 
snow,  wearing  only  wooden  geta,  replaced  by  straw 
sandals  in  the  schoolroom. 

Last  winter  a  fad  for  early  rising  became  ex- 
tremely popular.  The  Meiji  Emperor,  held  up  as  a 
model  leader  of  his  people,  was  in  the  habit  of  rising 
at  six  or  earlier  to  begin  the  work  of  the  day.  Theo- 
retically the  Japanese  are  perfectly  well  aware  of 
the  good  results  to  be  obtained  by  early  rising,  but 
practically  they  are  as  fond  of  their  futon  quilts  as 
the  benighted  westerner  is  of  his  bed,  just  about  the 
time  he  ought  to  be  getting  up.  Going  on  the  hy- 
pothesis that  it  is  easier  to  do  something  disagree- 
able if  somebody  else  does  it  with  you,  associations 
of  early  risers  have  been  formed  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  In  the  province  of  Shidzuoka  the  mem- 
bers of  one  such  association  substitute  a  four  o'clock 
ascent  of  a  high  hill  and  a  chorus  of  banzais  to  the 
sunrise  for  the  January  athletic  meet  in  the  school 
yard.  On  one  occasion  two  thousand  young  men  as- 
sembled for  the  climb.  In  another  district  a  school 
has  been  opened  to  give  lessons  from  four  to  six,  be- 
cause the  early  risers  do  not  know  what  to  do  with 
themselves.  In  Tokyo,  a  certain  Buddhist  priest 
encourages  all  the  school  children  in  the  vicinity  to 
meet  at  the  temple  at  sunrise  and  shout  ohio,  or 
good-morning,  together. 

A  large  privately  endowed  school  situated  in  the 
suburbs  of  Tokyo  presents  an  extreme  development 
of  the  Japanese  Sparta.  I  visited  this  school  on  one 
of  those  relentlessly  hot  June  days,  when  the  cholera 
epidemic  was  in  the  air.  The  director  himself  was 
wearing  a  heavy  flannel  smock,  with  long  sleeves, 
and  all  the  students  wore  the  same  garb.  It  struck 
me  that  the  editor  who,  a  few  days  before,  had  ad- 
dressed an  eloquent  appeal  in  his  paper  to  the  Jap- 
anese people,  begging  them  not  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  the  sybarite  foreigners  and  flee  to  the 
mountains  in  summer,  but  to  stay  and  inure  them- 
selves to  the  heat,  "because  Japan's  destiny  lay  in 
colonization  to  the  South,"  and  for  the  same  reason 
advised  them  to  eat  oatmeal — were  not  the  Scotch 
the  backbone  of  the  English  race  and  did  not  they 
eat  oatmeal? — would  have  had  reason  to  feel  en- 
couraged over  the  bright  prospects  for  the  future 
if  he  had  visited  this  school.  A  seventeen-year-old 
student  in  one  of  the  upper  classes  was  called  into 
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the  director's  office  to  act  as  interpreter,  after  we 
had  struggled  through  some  half  hour  of  the  inter- 
view in  Japanese,  in  which  I  was  none  too  proficient. 
The  director,  a  man  just  under  fifty  with  a  long 
aristocratic  face,  had  been  expounding  his  theory 
that  the  test  of  life  is  in  meeting  the  unexpected,  and 
that  education  therefore  should  take  the  form  of 
special  training  with  this  end  in  view.  As  a  prac- 
tical demonstration  he  opened  the  drawer  of  the 
table  at  which  we  were  sitting,  produced  a  small 
awl,  spoke  a  few  words  to  the  boy  who  nodded  and 
pulled  up  the  sleeve  of  his  left  arm,  and  with  no 
other  warning  pinched  up  the  muscular  part  of  the 
forearm  and  suddenly  ran  the  instrument  clean 
through,  screwing  it  until  it  projected  a  good  two 
inches  on  the  other  side.  The  operation  was  more 
a  test  of  my  self-control,  I  think,  than  of  the  stu- 
dent's, who  neither  winced  nor  blanched. 

"This  is  the  first  time  for  me,"  he  said  calmly. 
"Many  boys  have  every  day.  I  am  not  afraid.  It 
does  not  hurt." 

The  awl  remained  puncturing  the  arm  during  the 
remainder  of  the  interview,  a  matter  of  perhaps 
twenty  minutes.  When  it  was  finally  withdrawn, 
there  was  no  flow  of  blood,  only  a  purplish  hole. 

"You  see,  it  does  not  bleed.  I  have  no  fear,"  he 
repeated  several  times. 

At  this  same  school  I  was  shown  photographs  of 
the  boys  exercising  out  of  doors  in  the  snow,  wear- 


ing only  light  cotton  trunks.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
analyze  the  curious  mixture  of  Zen — one  of  the 
popular  sects  of  Buddhism — and  patriotism,  a  re- 
vival of  the  spirit  of  Yamato  Dwmashi,  which  influ- 
enced the  direction  of  the  seven  hundred  Japanese 
boys  gathered  here.  Nor  is  there  space  to  describe 
the  interesting  "exercise,"  sometimes  held  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  in  the  auditorium,  where  an 
enormous  round  Shinto  mirror  and  a  great  temple 
gong  of  bronze  served  to  induce  a  semi-religious  at- 
mosphere. Afterwards  I  had  translated  the  curious 
chant  which  the  students,  sitting  in  rows  on  the 
matted  floor,  presented  in  unison.  It  reminds  one 
strangely  of  old  Hebrew  poetry : 

"The  spirit  of  the  sun  and  moon  and  the  source  of  the 
mountain  and  rivers  are  all  gathered  in  my  mind.  .  .  . 
Our  minds  are  not  bound  up  in  our  hodies  of  six  feet.  If  the 
mind  is  not  nourished,  it  will  he  destroyed.  If  you  have  spirit 
and  do  not  polish  it,  it  will  srow  dim.  Pitiful  are  those  who 
destroy  their  stren.gth  and  have  dim  spirits  and  live  on  in 
their  bodies  of  six  feet.  .  .  .  This  universe  is  our  house. 
The  place  where  birds  fly  is  the  wide  blue  heaven,  and  the 
place  where  the  animals  run  is  the  wide  earth.  On  the  earth 
are  trees  and  prowinK  grass  and  in  heaven  are  the  stars  and 
comets  with  high  lights.  The  dark  and  light  cloud  is  the 
time  of  heaven,  and  warmth  and  cold  are  the  seasons  of  earth. 
Time  will  not  falter  and  seasons  will  not  fail.  ...  If  your 
mind  is  vain,  though  you  may  wear  a  brocade  dress,  that  bro- 
cade dress  is  not  enough  to  decorate  you.  Power  will  increase 
your  troubles  and  riclies  increase  your  happiness.  Though 
you  race  and  (luarrol,  is  it  not  a  vacant  dream?  .  .  .  .If 
the  mind  can  limit  things,  it  is  not  limited  by  things.  Though 
somebody  stands  against  me  with  an  arrow,  if  I  face  it  calmly 
that  arrow  will  shoot  the  air  and  will  not  hurt  me.  If  some- 
body attacks  me  with  a  long  spear,  if  I  receive  it  calmly, 
though  the  sword  touches  me,  it  will  not  make  me  bleed." 
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And   several    payes   more    in    the   same   strain. 

I  still  have  a  mental  vision  of  the  director  of  the 
school  initiatinjj;  his  students  in  how  to  meet  the  un- 
expected with  calmness  and  fortitude:  and  I  draw 
my  deduction  that  in  any  national  crisis  the  Japan- 
ese people  will  not  be  found  wantiiifr  in  the  matter 
of  courage. 

With  all  the  interest  in  the  health  problem,  very 
little  attention  is  given  to  the  root  trouble,  which 
lies  in  continuous  overwork,  as  a  result  of  the  cruel 
competition  to  obtain  even  standing  room  in  the 
schools,  and  of  under-nourishment,  largely  a  mat- 
ter of  economics.  The  recent  rice  riots  in  the  lead- 
ing cities  of  Japan  were  born  of  the  extraordinary 
circumstances  resulting  from  the  war.  But  in  or- 
dinary pre-war  times — before  the  spectacular  rise 
of  the  narikin,  who  may  be  taken  as  an  index  to  the 
general  war  prosperity  of  the  country  in  spite  of  the 
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fact  that  certain  classes  are  worse  off  than  before 
— Japan  as  a  whole  was  desperately  poor.  Those 
painfully  prominent  wrist  bones  and  lean  bodies 
speak  eloquently  of  the  rice-bowl  where  not  one 
grain  is  wasted.  The  diet  itself,  consisting  mainly 
of  rice  and  tea,  with  a  little  fish  and  bean  pastes 
served  in  various  forms,  is  heavy  and  not  conducive 
to  proper  nourishment,  even  when  there  is  a  suffi- 
ciency. It  has  been  found  that  Japanese  boys 
brought  up  abroad  on  western  food,  with  plenty  of 


meat  and  milk  and  fresh  vegetables,  grow  as  tall  as 
the  average  westerper.  Japan  is  sensitive  on  this 
matter  of  under-sized  physique,  scenting  oppro- 
brium in  the  comnj^on  epithet,  "li.ttle  Jap."  Experi- 
ments have  beenf  made,  not  without  results,  in 
modifying  the  national  diet.  The  army  now  get  reg- 
ular meat  rations,  and  if  there  is  anything  to  spare 
in  the  family  budget  for  gustatorial  indulgences,  it 
is  the  children  who  get  special  delicacies.  The  grow- 
ing use  of  seats — now  universal  in  schools,  in  street 
cars  and  trains,  in  offices,  in  most  places  of  public 
gathering — is  also  partly  responsible  for  the  slight 
improvement  in  the  stature  of  the  younger  genera- 
tion. It  was  a  matter  of  at  least  casual  interest  that 
the  boy  in  our  house  could  no  longer  sit  with  com- 
fort on  his  own  heels,  Japanese  fashion,  as  his 
mother  was  content  to  squat  for  hours  at  a  stretch. 
There  is  another  matter  bearing  on  the  social  en- 
vironment of  Young  Japan. 
This  is  the  gradual  assump- 
tion of  a  Western  standard 
of  morality  in  the  com- 
munity, so  that  even  if  he 
could  afford  to,  which,  of 
course,  he  cannot,  it  would 
be  out  of  the  question  for 
a  student  to  visit  the  li- 
censed quarter,  as  young 
men  of  a  previous  genera- 
tion pretty  generally  did. 
At  the  same  time,  Eastern 
ideas  concerning  the  associ- 
ation of  the  sexes  still  pre- 
vail, so  that  a  growing  boy 
must  be  entirely  without 
the  companionship  of  girls. 
This  is  a  hardship  of  which 
the  student  himself  is  not, 
in  most  instances,  aware. 
Yet  when  it  is  rememberel 
how  many  students  are 
taken  out  of  the  family  set- 
ting, which  is  the  one  great 
stabilizing  influence  in  the 
East,  and  thrust  into  ab- 
normal isolation  or  the  un- 
familiar dormitory  life,  an 
explanation  for  many  indi- 
vidual tragedies  presents  itself.  But  there  is  also 
the  fact  that  democracy  means  a  lowering  down  as 
well  as  a  raising  up.  The  old  feudal  standards  of 
the  .s-owH/-fl/  classes,  the  self-re.straint,  the  high- 
mindedness,  have  lost  much  of  their  forcefulness 
in  the  less  rarefied  atmosphere  of  the  present  day. 
The  tendency  to  extreme  morbidness  in  Japan  usu- 
ally escapes  thp  notice  of  foreigners  who  are  well 
tutored  to  admiration  for  natural  scenery  and  the 
superficially  "picturesque"  side  of  the  life,  but  it 
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is  traceable  through  modern  Japanese  literature, 
very  largely  the  work  of  young  men,  which  has  a 
marked  interest  in  sex  pathology  of  a  peculiar  and 
frequently  revolting  nature. 

Also,  the  figures  of  juvenile  suicide  in  Japan  chal- 
lenge attention.  Only  in  Germany  are  they  exceeded. 
The  statistics  for  1914,  as  printed  in  an  article  in 
the  New  York  Erening  Po-^t  by  Sidney  L.  Gulick, 
are:  241  suicides  for  children  under  16  years  of  age, 
801  for  persons  between  16  and  20,  and  .3,086  be- 
tween 20  and  30.  There  are  actually  thi-ee  recog- 
nized places  for  committing  suicide  patronized  by 
students — the  Kegon  waterfall,  the  crater  of  Mount 
Asama,  and  the  parapet  of  Kiyomidzu  Temple  in 
Kyoto.  The  less  romantic-minded  simply  throw 
themselves  under  a  train.  I  once  asked  a  class  of 
.students  why  this  method  of  suicide  was  the  most 
frequent,  and  received  the  laconic  answer:  "Be- 
cause it  is  the  cheapest." 
Suicide  among  Japanese 
students  is  almost  invaria- 
bly attributable  to  one  of 
three  causes :  the  incubus  of 
the  Asiatic  marriage  insti- 
tution, which  renders  hope- 
less some  unfortunate  love 
affair:  ill  health  resulting 
in  general  despondency ; 
failure  to  pass  in  examina- 
tions. Two  years  ago  there 
were  eight  suicides  in  one 
Tokyo  middle  school  alone, 
among  boys  failing  in  their 
examinations. 

I  have  dwelt,  perhaps 
with  over-emphasis,  upon 
the  graver  aspects  of  stu- 
dent life  in  Japan.  There 
is  another  side ;  but  to 
break  through  the  reserves 
which  custom  imposes  upon 
the  individual  in  a  country 
where  everything  is  sacri- 
ficed to  the  welfare  of  the 
family  and  the  state,  and 
to  discover  real  potentiali- 
ties, requires  patience  and 
infinite  tact.      A  Japanese 

schoolboy,  when  he  is  not  blatantly  rude,  is  curiosly 
shy.  He  is  rude  because  of  an  inflated  national 
egoism,  but  his  shyness  is  the  result  of  a  repres- 
sion ingrained  through  long  centuries.  As  one 
young  Japanese  said  to  me  with  pathetic  simplicity  : 

"I  have  heard  that  all  foreigners  have  their  own 
room  in  the  house,  so  that  if  they  feel  sad  they  can 
go  to  their  private  room  and  weep,  but  it  is  not  so 
with  us.  In  my  house  there  are  five  rooms  and  thir- 
teen people.    Perhaps  this  is  why  wc  are  taught  in 


childhood  that  it  is  not  right  to  show  our  feelings." 
Another  explanation  of  Japanese  restraint  might 
be  found  in  the  ingenious  political  scheme  dating 
back  to  the  Tokugawa  regime,  when  the  country  was 
divided  up  checker-board  fashion,  a  loyal  (laimijn  in 
each  instance  being  set  to  watch  a  former  enemy. 
Discretion  became  a  matter  of  vital  expdiency.  The 
one  thing  a  Japanese  fears  is  being  caught  off  his 
guard,  a  characteristic  that  makes  for  misunder- 
standing with  the  far  less  subtle  westerner,  frank 
to  the  point  of  crudity.  It  is  not  that  the  one  is  eva- 
sive in  his  dealings,  the  other  to  the  point :  but  that 
there  is  an  essential  disagreement  in  taste  between 
them.  The  Oriental  prefers  the  ceremonious  curved 
line  as  a  method  of  approach,  the  Occidental  impa- 
tiently waves  this  aside  in  favor  of  the  shortest  cut. 
In  any  case,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  the  Jap- 
anese themselves  miss  the  simpler  human  relation- 


I'lmtii  b.\  Kiiwani  Sa 

YOUNG  STUDENTS  ENJOYING  AN  AMBLE  ON  BAMBOO  STILTS 

The  Play  Instinct  Among  the  Student  Class  of  Japan  Is  Curiously  Repressed  After 

They  Enter  the  Doors  of  the  Secondary  Schools,  Where  Competition  Is  Too  Keen 

to  Allow  Much  Time  for  Amusement 


ships  that  characterize  western  life.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  intensity  with  which  an  older  Japanese 
once  said  to  me,  "When  I  was  a  little  boy,  I  was  sn 
lonely!  Sometimes,  in  the  melancholy  autumn.  I 
nearly  died!" 

This  may  be  why  the  Japanese  turn  witli  uni- 
versal affection  to  nature.  The  love  and  apprecia- 
tion and  unwearying  delight  which  a  Japanese 
schoolboy  displays  over  flowers,  the  Inland  Sea. 
mountains,  brocaded  autumn,  a  snowy  landscape. 
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the  green  shoots  of  rice  in  the  paddy  fields,  would 
be  considered  laughable  among  the  matter  of  fact 
young  representatives  of  enlightenment  in  this 
country.  In  any  class  of  students,  thirty  out  of  forty 
will  invariably  tell  you  with  all  sincerity  that  they 
would  far  i-ather  live  in  the  green,  quiet  country 
than  the  noisy  city.  A  student  in  the  Okura  Com- 
mercial School  is  responsible  for  the  following  poetic 
outburst,  typical  of  hundreds  of  others  that  I  have 
read,  in  the  form  of  compositions  or  letters : 

"Tarunii  is  very  Rood  sight  in  the  evening.  Awaji  island 
lies  wearini:;  tlie  veil  of  evening  fogs  and  the  sky  colored  witli 
the  golden  rays,  wliich  fallen  on  tlie  face  of  the  glassy  sea. 
The  roaring  waves  and  the  sound  of  the  pine  trees  against 
the  wind  is  very  harmony.  Tlie  wliite  sands  are  abundance 
on  the  beacli.  and  the  sea  is  very  clear.  Many  sailing  boats 
and  steamships  are  going  and  backing  all  day  off  the  coast." 

In  some  ways  even  more  typical  is  the  following 
extract  from  a  .student  composition,  reflecting  the 
faintly  weary  Chine.se  point  of  view,  that  Buddhist 
sense  of  the  transiency  of  all  things  human,  and  a 
turning  back  to  the  ghosts  of  the  irrevocable  past. 
The  Japane.se  usually  prefers  his  nature  flavored 
with  gentle  melancholy,  or  at  least  never  of  the  vul- 
garly robust  variety. 

"I  imagine  lliat  you  will  be  visited  sometimes  by  the  in- 
evitable sorrow  for  your  native  place  during  your  life  in 
Japan.  When  I  hear  tlie  sound  of  ringing  bell  of  far  off 
temple  or  the  weary  sound  of  the  cry  of  a  dog  faintly  heard 
along  the  avenue  with  the  willows  waving  silently  in  tlie 
pale  moonliglit,  even  thougli  I  am  reading  a  book,  I  cannot 
read  one  page  because  the  place  of  my  home  comes  fresli 
into  my  mind.  I  visited  my  native  place  in  August  in  the 
last  summer  vacation.  The  mystical  mountains  and  enchant- 
ing rivers  that  instructed  me  remained  without  change  as  of 
ancient." 

I  quote  in  its  entirety  one  other  sugge.stive  com- 
position : 

"I  lost  my  parents  in  my  childhood,  and  was  fed  in  the 
house  of  my  uncle  at  Awaji  Isles.  Though  I  was  treated  very 
kindly  and  tlie  cousin  who  was  the  same  age  comforted  me,  I 
was  lonely  thinking  of  my  parents.  One  night  I  went  to  tlie 
beach  noiselessly,  and  wandered  the  shore. 

The  stars  twinkled  in  the  milky  way,  the  waves  danced 
sparkling  beside  me  and  the  breeze  patted  my  face.  But  my 
heart  filled  with  sorrow.  I  gazed  the  dark  offing  pensively, 
wlien  suddenly  I  thought  my  dead  parents  called  me  far  from 
the  sky  beside  the  star. 

I  rowed  the  boat  which  was  laid  near  me,  in  vacant  mood, 
and  pulled  it  toward  the  offing  on  tlie  calm  sea,  to  see  if  my 
parents  were  not,  and  I  wandered  to  see  them  on  the  peaceful 
inland  sea  until  the  morning  dawned. 

It  was  my  eleventh  year  of  age. 

After  this  I  became  more  gravely,  and  the  like  of  picture 
grew  more  excessive   (grew  very  fond  of  pictures). 

It  is  the  reason  why  I  came  to  Tokyo  to  learn  the  drawing. 


Wlienever  tlie  birds  return  the  southern  sky  iu  the  eve- 
ning, 1  tliink  of  the  lovely  cousin  and  Awaji  island  where 
the  yellow  orange  grows.  But  I  will  never  return  unless  I 
become  a  famous  fine  artist." 

A  few  days  ago  I  received  a  postal  card  from  the 
son  of  my  Japanese  cook,  now  serving  in  the  army. 
This  boy  used  to  make  poetry  to  order  at  a  moment's 
notice,  in  the  form  of  the  graceful  native  hokku  or 
seventeen  syllable  verse.  The  card  repi'oduced  a 
landscape  in  the  last  art  exhibit  in  Tokyo,  and  un- 
derneath appeared  this  message: 

"Tlie  poetical  season  married  with  me.  I  love  her  most. 
The  great  artists  kiss  with  tlieir  passionate  paint  brush  while 
1  extol  her  witli  poem,  embracing  her  tight.  This  picture  is 
kissed  by  an  artist,  and  I  praise  her  tlius.  'Brocade  woven, 
tlie  mountain  path  to  tlie  hot  spring.     Oil!  autumn  scene.'" 

Aside  from  the  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  natu- 
ral surroundings,  a  Japanese  boy  has  singularly  few- 
outlets  for  relaxation.  There  is  either  a  social  or 
economic  ban  on  almost  everything  we  consider 
normal  amusement.  He  keeps  a  diary  with  desper- 
ate faithfulness.  In  vacations  and  after  leaving 
school,  he  writes  frequent  letters  to  his  "intimate 
friend."  He  "stows"  postal  cards.  He  becomes  a 
member  of  some  Young  Man's  Club  of  the  neighbor- 
hood— a  "club,"  however,  which  has  none  of  the  con- 
notations of  western  association.  At  the  annual 
Opening-of-the-River  festival,  he  goes  to  Ryogoku- 
bashi  to  watch  the  fireworks  and  lantern  lighted 
river  craft  that  spangle  the  Sumida.  He  .ioins  in  the 
not  infrequent  lantern  processions  by  which  the 
Japanese  love  to  celebrate  every  possible  occasion. 
He  may,  if  he  is  very  fortunate,  take  some  memor- 
able walking  trip  w-ith  his  school  chums  in  the  sum- 
mer holidays.  In  the  evenings  he  wanders  through 
the  streets  or  sits  in  the  open  paper  window  of  his 
six  mat  room,  or  under  his  green  mosquito  net, 
indulging  in  mournful  airs  on  his  bamboo  flute, 
purchased  at  a  night  fair  for  ten  or  fifteen  cents. 

When  his  days  of  "bitter  learning"  are  over,  he  is 
inclined  to  think  of  them  after  all  as  "the  happie.st 
time  in  his  life."  And  in  many  respects  they  are ; 
for  he  now  has  to  face  the  problem  of  establishing 
himself  in  business,  and  accept  the  fetters  of  a 
marriage  prearranged  for  him.  Again,  and  more 
heavily,  custom  bears  down  upon  him.  He  has  been 
given  few  tools  to  carve  his  own  destiny ;  and  with 
scarcely  a  murmur  he  quietly  steps  into  line. 
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RECONSTRUCTING  TURKEY 


By  WILLIAM  H.  HALL 


IN  President  Wilson's  principles  for  the  settle- 
ment of  our  present  international  difficulties  he 
has  proclaimed  that  "the  Turkish  portions  of 
the  present  Ottoman  Empire  should  be  assured  a 
secure  sovereignty."  This  would  seem  to  point 
toward  the  continued  existence  of  a  Turkish  Em- 
pire even  though  circumscribed  in  its  boundaries. 
Is  the  world  willing  to  accept  such  a  continuing  ex- 
istence? Does  the  Turk  without  the  assistance  of 
the  so-called  subject  races,  possess  the  requisite 
ability  for  establishing  a  government  which  will  not 
be  a  menace  to  the  peace  of  the  world  and  a  tempta- 
tion to  the  cupidity  of  the  nations  of  Europe? 

I  shall  attempt  to  answer  these  questions  by  pro- 
posing three  other  questions.  First,  what  is  the 
Turkish  Empire?  Second,  who  are  its  people? 
Third,  what  is  the  government?  And  there  will 
follow  a  statement  of  certain  principles  which,  I 
believe,  should  control  in  the  reconstruction  of  this 
land. 

What  is  the  Turkish  Empire? 

Except  for  the  city  of  Constantinople,  Turkey 
in  Europe  has  practically  ceased  to  exist.  A  nar- 
row strip  of  territory,  perhaps  forty  miles  in  width, 
stretches  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Aegean.  This 
is  all  that  remains  of  Turkey  in  Europe.  There 
need  be  no  longer  the  cry,  "Drive  the  Turk  out  of 
Europe."  The  city  of  Constantinople  commands 
fhe  Bosphorus  and  the  Dardanelles.  It  possesses 
perhaps  the  most  magnificent  harbor  in  the  world. 
It  is  beautifully  situated  and  has  the  location  for  a 
natural  capital  as  well  as  a  great  center  of  com- 
merce. Asiatic  Turkey  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  Black  Sea,  on  the  East  by  Persia  and  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  on  the  South  by  the  Syrian  Desert  and 
Egypt,  on  the  West  by  the  Mediterranean  and  Ae- 
gean Seas.  Its  area  is  about  540,000  square  miles, 
a  country  equal  in  extent  to  Germany,  Austria- 
Hungary  and  Bulgaria  combined.  The  surface  is  a 
succession  of  plains  and  mountain  ranges  and  all  of 
it,  except  the  very  mountain  crest,  is  suitable  either 
for  agriculture,  stock  raising  or  forestry.  The  cli- 
mate varies,  according  to  location  and  altitude, 
from  sub-tropical  to  temperate. 

Long  years  ago  the  southern  portion  of  this  land 
was  described  as  "a  land  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey,"  the  land  of  Abraham,  Joshua  and  David, 
with  all  its  rich  associations  of  historical  and  relig- 
ious lore.  Here  the  great  Empires  of  ancient  days, 
Chaldea,  Babylonia,  Persia,  Egypt,  Greece  and 
Rome  have  played  their  parts,  and  here  have  trans- 
pired those  events  which,  more  than  any  other,  have 


been  the  means  of  making  the  world  a  fit  place  in 
which  to  dwell. 

But  the  Turkish  Empire  is  not  only  rich  in  memo- 
ries and  in  legend.  It  possesses  those  material  re- 
sources which,  if  properly  developed,  should  make 
this  land  one  of  the  most  prosperous  in  the  world 
today.  The  raising  of  grain  is  of  fir-st  importance ; 
wheat,  barley  and  rye  are  staple  products.  Scien- 
tific study  has  revealed  that  wheat  is  indigenous  to 
Mesopotamia  and  that  the  sorghum  plants  origi- 
nated in  the  vicinity  of  Aleppo.  Alfalfa  was 
brought  by  the  Greeks  from  Media — Kurdistan  of 
today.  In  former  times  Mesopotamia  was  famous 
for  its  cotton,  while  Babylon  was  the  granary  of 
the  empires.  In  horticulture  the  land  should  be 
one  of  the  most  productive  in  the  world.  There  is 
not  a  part  of  the  empire  but  has  its  abundance  of 
native  fruits,  grapes,  olives,  apricots,  figs  and  dates, 
as  well  as  the  fruits  and  nuts  of  the  temperate 
climes,  cherries  and  apples,  almonds,  walnuts  and 
filberts.  In  Syria  an  extensive  business  is  already 
carried  on,  with  great  possibilities  of  further  de- 
velopment, in  the  export  of  oranges  and  also  in 
dried  apricots  and  apricot  seeds,  used  for  almond 
flavoring. 

But  the  methods  employed  in  all  agricultural 
work  are  so  primitive  that  it  speaks  well  for  the 
land  that  crops  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  peo- 
ple can  be  raised.  Plowing  is  done  with  oxen  or 
cattle,  by  drawing  a  curved  stick  pointed  with  an 
iron  shoe;  harvesting  is  all  by  hand  with  a  sickle; 
threshing  is  done  on  the  threshing  floor  where  ani- 
mals tread  out  the  grain ;  winnowing  by  tossing  in 
the  wind  with  a  cumbrous  wooden  fork.  Yet  with 
proper  cultivation  this  should  be  one  of  the  world's 
great  food  producing  areas. 

Stock  raising  and  dairying  have,  from  time  im- 
morial,  been  the  occupation  of  a  large  number  of 
people.  Tales  of  the  Arab  and  his  horse  fill  eastern 
legends.  The  goats  of  Angora  are  unrivalled  and 
no  other  land  makes  so  much  use  of  donkeys  and 
mules,  or  raises  finer. 

Despite  wholly  inadequate  surveys,  enough  is 
known  to  state  that  the  mineral  resources  of  Tur- 
key place  it  in  the  first  rank.  Known  deposits  of 
coal,  iron  and  copper  are  found  particularly  along 
the  Black  Sea  littoral,  in  the  Taurus  Mountains,  and 
south  of  Lake  Van.  Silver  is  mined  near  Marsovan, 
in  the  Taurus,  north  and  east  of  Mosul,  and  in  other 
scattered  districts.  Manganese,  mercun,-  and  lead 
have  been  definitely  located  in  fine  paying  quanti- 
ties.   The  Public  Debt  Commission  has  built  up  an 
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export  trade  in  salt  amounting  to  many  th  nisands 
of  pounds  a  year.  If  observations  by  Americans 
who  have  spent  long  years  in  Turkey  can  be  relied 
upon,  deposits  of  copper  near  Arghuni  Maden  are 


l.y    Thir-in    J      Damon 

LAMBS  TO  THE  SLAUGHTER  FOR  THE  TURKISH  ARMY 

Stock  Raising  Is  an  Important  Occupation  of  the  Turkish  People,  but  Primitive 
Pastoral  and  Agricultural  Methods  Must  Be  Superseded  by  Modern  Enterprise 
if  This  Part  of  the  World   Is  to   Become  One   of  the  Great   Food   Producing  Areas 


Syrians,  natural  heirs  of  the  Phoenecians,  the 
Gi'eeks,  carrying  on  the  traditions  of  Jason  and 
Ulysses,  and  the  Armenians  are  found,  successful 
and  prosperous  merchants  in  every  commercial  cen- 
ter of  importance  in  the 
world.  The  Turkish  lands 
should  be  a  world  asset  in- 
stead of  a  liability. 

Who  Akk  Its  Pkdi'ij:? 

Not  broad  agricultural 
fields,  nor  rich  mineral  de- 
posits, nor  unsurpassed  fa- 
cilities for  trade,  will  be  the 
chief  foundation  upon 
which  the  future  prosper- 
ity and  usefulness  of  this 
land  must  rest,  but  upon  its 
people.  Have  they  the 
necessary  qualities  to  en- 
able them  to  make  full  use 
of  their  opportunities  and 
co-operate  one  with  another 
in  the  building  up  of  their 
nation? 

The  population  of  Turkey 
is  composite.  There  are  at 
least  five  leading  races  all 
of  very  ancient  origin.  Fig- 
ures of  population  given  are 
those  which  were  obtained 
before  the  war,  and  are 
now    much    cut    down    by 


found  with  ore  bearing  an  unusually  high  percent- 
age, running  even  to  70  per  cent.  The  presence  of 
petroleum  has  been  discovered  in  many  places. 
Especially  rich  prospects  lie  southeast  of  Mosul  be- 
tween the  Tigris  River  and  the  Persian  border 
where  five  distinct  lines  are  located.  The  valley 
of  the  Jordan  River  is  reported  to  give  signs  of 
being  one  of  the  richest  oil  fields  known. 

The  value  of  Turkey's  natural  resources  is 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  practically  every 
part  of  the  empire  is  within  two  hundred  miles  of 
the  coast.  The  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria 
is  practically  surrounded  by  open  sea.  With  out- 
lets to  the  Black  Sea  on  the  north,  to  the  Aegean 
and  Mediterranean  seas  on  the  west,  to  the  Persian 
Gulf  on  the  east,  with  the  two  great  rivers,  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates,  navigable  for  six  hundred 
miles  up  the  fertile  Mesopotamian  plains,  Turkey 
in  Asia  has  unrivalled  natural  location  for  foreign 
commerce  and  combined  with  this  is  the  wonderful 
situation  on  the  bridge  between  the  three  great 
continents  of  Asia,  Europe  and  Africa.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  the  people  of  these  lands  were  noted 
the   world   over   for   trade;   and   that   today,   the 


famine,  disease  and  mas- 
sacre. Of  the  total  population  of  Turkey  as  last 
estimated  at  twenty  millions,  perhaps  eight  million 
belong  to  the  Turkish  race,  the  most  recent  immi- 
grants into  this  land.  They  came  some  eight  cen- 
turies ago  from  the  plains  of  Turkestan  and  over- 
ran and  conquered  the  country,  and  their  pashas 
have  ruled  ever  since.  The  Greeks  numbered  about 
2,500,000,  dwelling  in  Constantinople  and  along  the 
shores  of  the  sea.  From  the  earliest  times  they 
have  been  distinguished  for  their  trading  ability. 
They  all  belong  to  the  Orthodox  Church  and  religion 
has  become  with  them  a  part  of  their  nationality. 
The  Armenians  numbered  some  2,000,000  living 
chiefly  in  the  central  and  northeastern  part  of  the 
empire,  though  many  dwelt  in  the  city  of  Constanti- 
nople. They  are  one  of  the  most  vigorous,  progres- 
sive and  intelligent  of  all  the  people.  Both  they  and 
the  Greeks  have  developed  a  system  of  schools  of 
their  own.  Of  the  forty-eight  Grand  Viziers  who 
during  the  past  four  centuries  have  risen  to  con- 
siderable prominence  in  the  Turkish  Empire,  thirty- 
six  have  been  either  of  Greek  or  Armenian  origin. 
Farther  to  the  east  are  the  Kurds,  2,000,000  in 
number.     They  are  the  Cardushi   who  caused  so 
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much  trouble  for  Xenophon  and 
his  valiant  10,000  men  in  their 
march  from  Babylon  to  the  sea. 
They  are  a  strong,  virile,  semi- 
nomadic  people.  American 
missionaries  who  have  labored 
among  them  state  that  they 
constitute  the  great  hope  of  the 
future  for  eastern  Asia  Minor. 
We  must  remember  that  the 
chivalric  soldier,  Saladin,  was 
not  a  Turk,  but  a  full  blooded 
Kurd.  Scholars  and  poets  of 
some  distinction  have  not  in- 
frequently arisen  from  this 
people. 

Through  Mesopotamia  and 
Syria  are  the  Arabic  speaking 
races.  Some  of  them  are  full 
blooded  Arabs,  others,  like  the 
Syrians,  are  a  mixed  race. 
Arab,  Aramaean,  Greek,  Ro- 
man, European,  Crusader,  have 
all  mingled  to  produce  the  mod- 
ern Syrian.  Like  their  Phoe- 
nician fore-bears  they  too  are 
world  traders.  We  need  but  to 
turn  to  Egypt  and  the  building 
of  the  Soudan  Government  to 
see  what  this  race  is  capable  of 
along  administrative  lines.  Said 
Pasha  Shukier,  born  in  a  little 
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village  in  the  Lebanon  Moun- 
tains, trained  in  the  American  College  at  Beirut, 
has  been  trusted  by  the  British  Government  with 
the  entire  organization  of  the  finances  of  the  Sou- 
dan.   Such  men  as  Yakub  Sarruf  and  Faris  Nimir, 
also  originating  in  mountain  villages  of  Syria,  have 
made  names  as  journalists,  scientists  and  publish- 
ers in  the  city  of  Cairo,  where  they  are  respected 
and  honored  by  European  diplomats  and  scholars. 
These  are  the  people  who  make  up  the  Turkish 
Empire.    That  it  is  possible  for  these  races  of  vari- 
ous religions  to  live  in  co-operation  when  appealed 
to  by  some  common  cause  is  best  illustrated  by  the 
life  in  the  American  colleges  in  Turkey.    There  one 
will  find  gathered  together  men  from  all  the  diverse 
elements  of  the  population  living  the  common  life 
of  class  room,  laboratory  and  athletic  field  in  peace 
and  harmony.    And  these  men  are  to  be  the  leaders 
of  the  new  day.     They  have  already  learned  the 
possibilities  of  co-operation  and  will  lead  others. 
In  the  American  college  in  Beirut  I  remember  three 
students,  all  members  of  the  football  team,   who 
were  inseparable.     One   was   a   Jew,   the   other  a 
Christian  and  the  third  a  Mohammedan.     More- 
over, the   sufferings  of  four  years   of   war   have 
brought  the  races  together  as  never  before. 


The  native  peoples  are  wonderfully  industrious 
and  when  they  have  the  opportunity  of  unrestricted 
development  they  show  great  enterprise.  Those 
travelers  who  have  crossed  the  Lebanon  Moun- 
tains from  Damascus  to  Beirut  have  been  im- 
pressed with  what  infinite  pains  and  labor  the 
hardy  mountaineers  have  terraced  the  rugged 
slopes  to  a  height  of  4,000  feet  and  planted  them 
with  vines,  olives  and  mulberry  trees.  What  the 
peasants  have  accomplished  in  this  semi-autono- 
mous Lebanon  the  people  all  over  the  country  are 
willing  to  repeat  when  once  they  have  the  chance. 
Moreover,  the  native  people  have  great  recupera- 
tive powers.  Large  numbers  who  have  been  driven 
to  foreign  lands  will  return  with  new  ideas  of  in- 
dustry and  organization  which  will  constitute  a 
great  asset  in  the  regeneration  of  Turkey. 
What   is  tiik  Gdvkunmk.nt? 

The  great  danger  at  the  present  time  is  thai  Tur- 
key will  be  permitted  to  negotiate  a  peace  wliicli 
will  leave  the  present  system  of  Turkish  Govern- 
ment in  operation.  The  trouble  is  not  with  one  par- 
ticular ministry  or  another.  It  is  not  that  Enver 
Pasha   and   Talaat  Pasha   are   more  ambitious  or 
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more  unscrupulous  than  other  officials.  The  trou- 
ble is,  first  with  the  system,  and  second,  with  the 
Turkish  official  who  has  never,  in  more  than  four 
centuries  that  he  has  ruled,  shown  any  ability  for 
organization.  The  Turks  do  not  have  the  power 
of  persisting  in  any  enterprise.  I  recall  ju.st  before 
the  war  going  from  Alexandretta  to  Antioch.  The 
carriage  road  was  in  wretched  condition.  Fre- 
quently we  had  to  drive  into  the  fields  because  of 
the  great  holes  in  the  road.  Yet  lying  beside  the 
road  were  great  piles  of  cracked  stone  ready  for 
use  which  had  been  gathered  two  years  before,  but 
never  placed  upon  the  road.  In  the  large  aspects 
of  governmental  administration,  the  Ottomans  are 
no  more  efficient  than  in  these  minor  enterprises  of 
engineering.  But  how  could  they  be  otherwise?  For 
after  all  they  are  still  children  in  development. 
They  are  trying  to  maintain  the  system  of  800  years 
ago  with  a  thin  veneer  of  modern  civilization. 

Some  years  ago  the  Governor  of  the  province  of 
Beirut  announced  his  intention  of  erecting  a  school 
for  manual  training.  An  elaborate  group  of  build- 
ings was  begun.     The  expenses  of  the  enterprise 
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were  met  by  levying  a  special  tax  of  one  Medjedie, 
(88  cents)  on  each  person  entering  or  leaving  the 
port  of  the  district.  As  it  was  a  port  largely  patron- 
ized by  tourists  and  pilgrims  the  receipts  were  enor- 
mous.   A  few  of  the  projected  buildings  were  com- 
pleted while  others  never  got  above  the  first  row  of 
windows.     After  two  years  the  Governor  retired 
from  his  position  a  rich  man.  Ten  years  later  a  vis- 
itor to  the  capital  met  this  Governor  and  remarked, 
"Your  school  buildings  are  still  standing."    "Yes," 
he  replied  with  a  knowing  smile,  "and  still  empty, 
I  suppose."     Since  the  war  began  the  district  of 
Lebanon  has  suffered  bitterly  from  famine.     The 
rule  was  made  that  all  the  grain  brought  into  the 
district  should  be  subject  to  the  personal  order  of 
the  Governor— the  grain  for  half  a  million  people 
obtainable  only  on  the  personal  signature  of  one 
man.   In  less  than  a  year,  just  before  this  man  left 
to  assume  a  cabinet  position,  he  is  known  to  have 
changed  sixty  thousand  pounds  into  gold.    And  at 
the  same  time  there  were  a  thousand  deaths  a  day 
from  famine.    The  higher  the  office  the  greater  the 
scale  of  exploitation.     This  has  led  to  seeking  for- 
eign protection.    And  the  whole  system  of  foreign 
intervention  and  concession — which  again  has  led 
to  the  exploitation  of  the  country  for  selfish  ends — 
has  been  brought  about  by  the  continued  injustice 
of  the  Turkish  Government  to  its  own  subjects  and 
its  inadequate  provision  for  even  the  protection  of 
foreign  residents  and  interests.     Turkish  officials 
have  never  evinced  any  constructive  administrative 
ability.     The  "Committee  of  Union  and  Progress" 
that  brought  about  the  overthrow  of  the  old  order 
in  1908  has  given  birth  to  the  present  clique  that 
has  lost  its  country  to  Berlin  and  is  guilty  of  the 
deportation,  starvation  and  massacre  of  at  least 
two  million  and  a  half  of  the  most  progressive  por- 
tion of  the  population. 

The  government  of  Turkey  can  rightly  be  distin- 
guished from  the  people  of  the  land.  Probably  not 
more  than  three  hundred  men  have  any  part  in  con- 
trolling the  affairs  of  state.  And  within  this  circle 
is  an  inner  group  of  a  score  or  so,  largely  a  secret 
committee,  who  are  the  real  governing  body.  Par- 
liament, since  the  first  few  sessions,  is  but  a  farce. 
And  this  central  committee  is  responsible  to  no  one. 
The  Turkish  population,  eighty  to  ninety  per 
cent  illiterate,  as  well  as  the  "subject  races,"  have 
no  voice.  The  Turks  constitute  a  little  more  than 
one-third  of  the  whole  and,  except  for  actual  mas- 
sacres, they  have  suffered  even  more  from  their 
own  rulers  than  have  the  other  races.  These  latter 
form  something  of  united  bodies,  especially  the 
Christian  sects,  and  through  the  heads  of  their 
churches  have  had  some  means  of  representation. 
But  the  Turks  have  only  their  own  selfish  officials 
to  care  for  them.  As  a  result  they  have  been  de- 
prived of  all  encouragement  to  progress;  educa- 
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tional  facilities  have  been  provided  on  paper  only 
and  their  general  condition  is  deplorable. 

The  world  has  now  come  to  realize  that  a  sphere- 
of-influence,  bargaining-among-the-powers  settle- 
ment of  the  Turkish  question,  is  no  final  settlement, 
and  that  selfish  interest,  which  disregards  the 
rights  and  prosperity  of  the  people  of  the  land,  only 
tangles  the  problem  and  stores  up  trouble  for  the 
day  of  righteous  and  just  solution.  The  prime  mo- 
tive and  object  in  the  coming  settlement  of  the 
Turkish  question  must  be  the  good  of  the  people  in- 
volved. Too  long  already  they  have  been  sup- 
pressed and  persecuted  and  selfishly  exploited  by 
their  own  officials  and  the  jealous  ambitions  of  the 
nations  of  Europe. 

Plan   of   Reconstruction 

The  question  of  Turkish  Reconstruction  must  be 
undertaken  along  a  number  of  lines.  But  funda- 
mental to  everything  is  the  reorganization  of  the 
government  under  the  direction  of  the  nations  that 
are  resolved  to  promote  peace  in  the  world  and  to 
insure  life,  liberty,  and  prosperity  to  oppressed  peo- 
ples. The  Turkish  question  has  never  been  settled 
because  the  Powers  have  each  had  some  aim  of  sel- 
fish aggrandizement  or  the  check-mating  of  the 
ambition  of  some  other  Power.  Whenever  reforms 
looking  to  the  actual  betterment  of  conditions  have 
been  proposed  they  have  been  so  overshadowed  by 
the  more  self-seeking  aims 
that  the  reforms  have  come 
to  naught.  Now  there  must 
be  a  casting  aside  of  jeal- 
ous rivalries  and  ambitions, 
and  instead  must  be  raised 
the  serious  question,  "What 
changes  will  really  make 
for  the  highest  good  of  all 
the  people  of  the  land,  and 
what  reorganization  of  the 
government  will  best  tend 
to  conserve  the  peace  of  the 
world."  In  answering  this 
question  it  must  all  the  time 
be  borne  in  mind  that  this 
area  lies  at  the  very  heart 
of  the  world,  that  no  other 
territory  occupies  a  position 
of  such  strategic  world  im- 
portance, that  the  solution 
made  of  this  problem  prob- 
ably affects  the  course  of 
world  events  more  than 
that  of  any  other  question 
to  come  before  the  peace 
conference. 

Three  negative  and  three 
positive  proposals  are  here 


made    which    I    believe    should    help    toward    the 
right  settlement. 

Negative  Proposals:  1 — The  Turkish  Govern- 
ment, by  its  unprecedented  acts  of  atrocity,  has  ab- 
solutely forfeited  its  right  to  be  trusted  with  gov- 
erning powers.  It  should,  therefore,  be  a  first 
requirement  that  the  men  who  compose  it  at  least 
be  removed  from  office  and  forever  disqualified 
from  holding  positions  of  trust.  The  principle  that 
not  the  Turks  but  their  German  masters  should  be 
held  responsible  for  their  atrocities  would  hardly 
hold  in  court,  for  an  assassin  would  be  held  to  the 
full  responsibility  for  his  deeds. 

2 — The  Ottoman  Empire  should  not  be  divided 
up  into  a  number  of  spheres  of  foreign  influence 
or  colonial  possessions.  It  is  true  that  for  many 
years  different  European  countries  have,  to  some 
extent,  exercised  a  protection  over  portions  of  the 
empire,  largely  because  of  religious  affiliations. 
This  has  led  to  a  traditional  interest  deemed  worthy 
of  constituting  a  colonial  i-ight.  While  it  is  un- 
doubtedly true  that  this  solution  would  improve 
the  conditions  under  which  the  people  of  the  dis- 
trict live,  it  would  hardly  be  in  accord  with  prin- 
ciples of  development  and  unselfish  aim  so  fre- 
quently set  forth  as  the  purposes  of  this  war.  Nor 
would  such  a  solution  make  for  future  interna- 
tional harmony.  Certainly  the  right  of  nations  to 
free  access  to  all  seas  should  be  pi-ovided  for. 
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;] — There  should  not  be  established  a  number  of 
autonomous  states  such  as  Syria,  Armenia,  or  Ana- 
tolia. In  scarcely  any  one  possible  district  is  there 
a  preponderating  majority  of  those  of  one  race  or 
religion.  There  is  a  very  great  deal  of  intermin- 
gling of  races  and  the  different  religions  and  the 
various  sects  of  each  religion  are  found  side  by  side 
in  every  part  of  the  empire.  To  make  an  autono- 
mous solution  for  the  benefit  of  any  one  race,  no 
matter  how  much  it  may  have  suffered,  would  be 
but  to  lay  up  trouble  for  other  races  in  the  future. 
Besides,  the  dividing  of  a  territory,  naturally 
united,  would  be  to  introduce  artificial  barriers  in 
the  form  of  jealously  guarded  boundaries,  customs 
regulations,  and  transportation  difficulties  which 
would  greatly  hinder  rather  than  promote  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people  concerned.  This  solution  would 
be  but  the  erection  of  a  new,  and  perhaps  more 
menacing  Balkan  situation. 

Posit  ire  Proposals:  1 — The  present  area  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  exclusive  of  Arabia  which  has 
problems  peculiarily  its  own,  should  be  pre.served 
intact.  Here  one  is  confronted  by  the  diversity  of 
race,  religion,  and  language,  and  attendant  animosi- 
ties and  age  long  differences.  Especially  under 
Turkish  rule  these  differences  have  been  encour- 
aged under  the  policy  of  playing  off  the  jealousy  or 
ambition  of  one  race  again.st  another.  Yet,  the 
various  people  have,  on  the  whole,  lived  happily 
together  except  where  conflict  has  been  promoted. 
The  general  mode  of  life,  the  racial  characteristics, 
the  manner  of  thought,  are  much  the  same.  Be- 
sides the  common  interests  of  trade  and  industry, 
the  natural  configuration  of  the  country  and  its 
geographical  boundaries  mark  this  out  as  a  terri- 
torial entity.  Once  let  a  government  be  established 
that  promotes  unity  rather  than  division,  that  fur- 
nishes educational  opportunity  for  all,  and  assures 
justice  and  protection,  and  the  people  will  soon  find 
that  there  is  more  to  unite  them  than  divide. 

2 — After  the  removal  of  the  present  group  of 
officials  who  constitute  the  Turkish  Government,  let 
the  Peace  Conference  appoint  a  commission  which 
shall  have  the  task  of  supervising  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  government.  This  commission  would, 
of  course,  make  wise  use  of  existing  forms  of  gov- 
ernment familiar  to  the  people.  It  would  have  due 
regard  for  the  men  of  experience  and  patriotism 
who  are  to  be  found  in  the  country,  amongst  all  the 
races,  but  who  have  been  forced  into  retirement  by 
the  committee  rule  now  in  power.  It  would  see 
that  the  necessary  foreign  assistance  in  the  various 
administrative  departments  was  secured.  It  would 
insist  on  an  equality  of  opportunity  in  government, 
in  courts,  and  in  trade  and  industrial  development, 
t>  for  all  races  and  classes  of  the  people.  While  de- 
veloping the  resources  of  the  country  it  would  pre- 
vent their  being  used  for  foreign  exploitation  to 


the  injury  of  the  native  peoples.  Under  its  care 
proper  systems  of  education,  courts,  transporta- 
tion, and  finance  could  be  established  and  the  much 
needed  sanitary  improvements  could  be  made.  This 
commission  should  be  continued  in  power  as  long 
as  needed  to  establish  a  proper  and  democratic  gov- 
ernment. The  Turks  would  have  to  be  plainly 
notified  that  they  have  failed  to  demonstrate  their 
ability  to  conduct  a  government  acceptable  to  the 
court  of  nations,  but  the  reorganizing  commission 
should  at  the  same  time  proceed  in  a  sympathetic 
and  friendly  manner  tending  to  allay  animosity  at 
this  foreign  interference. 

3 — This  reorganization  commission  should  be 
backed  by  one  country  rather  than  by  an  interna- 
tional commission.  Lord  Cromer  in  his  Modern 
J^ilUl'U  writing  on  the  failure  of  international 
forms  of  control,  says :  "The  experiment  of  admin- 
istrative internationalism  has  probably  been  tried 
in  the  No  Man's  Land  of  which  this  history  treats  to 
a  greater  extent  than  in  any  other  country.  The 
result  cannot  be  said  to  be  encouraging  to  those 
who  believe  in  the  efficacy  of  international  action 
in  administrative  matters.  .  .  .  For  all  pur- 
poses of  action,  therefore,  administrative  interna- 
tionalism may  be  said  to  tend  towards  the  creation 
of  administrative  impotence."  Certainly  no  man 
had  greater  opportunity  for  testing  the  case  than 
he.  And  here  is  no  place  for  further  experiment; 
mistakes  enough  have  already  been  made  at  this 
center.  Whatever  nation  is  assigned  the  task  of 
this  reconstruction  work  should  act  as  the  agent, 
the  trustee,  of  the  League  of  Nations.  It  should  be 
responsible  to  and  make  stated  reports  to  that 
League.  And  the  League  should  be  the  final  judge 
as  to  when  the  supervising  commission  had  com- 
pleted its  work.  This  would  give  the  ultimate  in- 
ternational control  to  what  is  really  an  interna- 
tional problem,  but  a  control  exercised  through  a 
single  agent. 

But  political  reorganization  is  not  all  that  is 
needed  for  the  remaking  of  Turkey.  There  must 
be  a  thoroughgoing  educational  awakening.  The 
unproductive  methods  of  industry  and  agriculture 
must  also  give  place  to  wise  industrial  training 
along  modei'n  lines.  Turkey  has  been  for  ages  an 
unsanitary  plague  spot  whence  disease  has  time 
and  again  swept  over  Europe.  Cholera,  bubonic 
plague,  and  smallpox  must  be  done  away  with  for 
the  good  of  the  land  itself  and  the  safety  of  the 
world. 

I  propose  the  formation  of  an  American  Syndi- 
cate which  shall  buy  up  the  privilege  of  reorganiz- 
ing the  present  Turkish  Empire.  My  purpose  is 
humanitarian  but  it  is  to  be  organized  on  a  strictly 
business  basis.  I  believe  that  financially  it  can  be 
made  to  pay  legitimate  dividends  on  the  funds  in- 
vested, together  with   repayment  of  capital  in   a 
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reasonable  time.  The  purpose  will  be  to  set  the 
people  on  their  feet  and  teach  them  to  walk  alone. 
And  the  scheme  will  be  so  planned  and  timed  that 
when  the  bonds  are  paid  off  the  country  will  be 
given  a  chance  to  act  alone,  subject,  as  all  nations 
ought  to  be,  to  the  approval  of  the  League  of 
Nations. 

I  propose  the  formation  of  a  company  which 
shall  raise,  say  one  hundred  million  dollars,  as  a 
trust  fund  to  be  used  as  an  evidence  of  good  faith. 
This  will  be  the  capital  stock  and  may  be  subscribed 
to  in  this  country  and  abroad,  though  the  majority 
of  stock  shall  be  held  by  Americans.  The  company 
shall  be  regularly  organized  and  incorporated  by 
the  United  States  Government.  It  shall  then  go 
before  the  leading  allied  governments  and  make 
the  following  proposition : 

1 — That  the  Peace  Conference  grant  this  syndi- 
cate the  privilege  of  reorganizing  the  government 
of  the  present  Turkish  Empire.  The  details  of  this 
plan  have  not,  of  course,  been  worked  out;  that 
would  require  a  commission  of  experts,  men  who 
know  the  country  and  people,  together  with  those 
who  are  specialists  in  different  phases  of  adminis- 
tration. 

2 — It  shall  deposit,  as  a  pledge  of  good  faith,  the 
capital  raised,  say  $100,000,000.  This  sum  shall  be 
divided  among  the  leading  allied  governments  and 
deposited  in  their  treasuries.  The  share  holders 
shall  be  allowed  a  4^'o  interest  on  the  deposit  to  be 
paid  by  the  governments  having  the  use  of  the  de- 
posited funds. 

3 — The  League  of  Nations  shall  appoint  a  com- 
mission which  shall  have  authority  to  scrutinize 
the  administi-ation,  to  audit  accounts,  and  to  report 
to  the  League  whether  the  company  is  fulfilling 
the  terms  of  its  trust.  At  any  time  that  the  League, 
by  a  two-thirds  vote,  decides  it  has  not  discharged 
its  duty  faithfully,  it  may  be  deprived  of  its  privi- 
lege and  forfeit  its  bond  for  the  benefit  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  be  reorganized. 

4 — For  the  purpose  of  establishing  confidence  in 
the  minds  of  the  people  of  the  country  all  business 
shall  be  open  to  public  scrutiny  and  at  any  time 
any  properly  accredited  person  may  have  the  right 
of  investigating  any  department  of  the  administra- 
tion. The  report  of  the  commission  appointed  by 
the  League  of  Nations,  with  the  audit,  shall  be 
regularly  publi-shed. 

,5 — The  nations  accepting  the  trust  funds  shall 
unitedly  guarantee  bonds  to  be  issued  for  the  neces- 
sary expenses  of  instituting  and  reorganizing  the 
government.  I  am  personally  convinced  that  the 
development  of  the  country  will  proceed  with  such 
rapidity  that  these  bonds  need  be  issued  only  for 
comparatively  short  terms  and  that  thereafter  the 
country  will  be  abundantly  able  to  care  for  its  own 
administrative  and  improvement  expenses. 


6 — The  company  shall  receive  no  profits  except 
the  4'  c  interest  guaranteed  by  the  various  countries 
on  the  trust  funds.  But  the  necessary  administra- 
tive officers  shall  receive  salaries  from  the  public 
income.  These  salaries  shall  be  large  enough  ap- 
propriately to  reward  the  men  of  ability  demanded 
for  the  various  positions,  but  the  salaries  paid  shall 
be  known  to  the  public  at  large. 

7 — In  view  of  the  foregoing  considerations  and 
for  the  purpose  of  trying  out  an  ideal  of  "help  my 
brother"  in  government,  the  company  shall  under- 
take to  reorganize  administration ;  establish  courts 
of  equal  justice;  provide  an  adequate  system  of 
education ;  encourage  the  development  of  natural 
resources ;  construct  harbors  and  lines  of  transpor- 
tation and  communication  between  the  various 
parts  of  the  country ;  maintain  a  police  force  suffi- 
cient to  secure  safety  to  life  and  property ;  and  en- 
courage a  participation  in  government  on  the  part 
of  the  people,  to  the  end  that  the  time  may  speedily 
come  when  the  country  itself  may  assume  its  place 
as  a  free  and  independent  nation. 

My  plan  differs  from  the  old  colony  "grants"  and 
"charters"  to  such  companies  as  the  East  Indian  in 
that  they  were  formed  for  the  purpose  of  exploiting 
for  financial  gain.  This  company  is  distinctly  lim- 
ited in  its  money  returns  to  a  small  interest  rate, 
so  small  that  only  those  will  take  stock  who  believe 
in  the  idea.  It  differs  also  in  having  as  its  goal  an 
altruistic  purpose,  a  vision;  and  yet  an  ideal  is  a 
perfectly  sound  business  capitalization. 

The  proposition  is  certainly  novel.  The  "trustee" 
of  the  nations,  appointed  as  guardian  over  the 
world's  most  needy  ward,  not  another  nation,  but 
an  incorporated  group  of  the  world's  most  responsi- 
ble men,  who  personally  believe  in  their  undertak- 
ing sufficiently  to  back  it  with  their  fortunes!  An 
experiment  in  government!  All  new  things  start 
as  experiments.  The  American  colonies  became  a 
Federation  and  the  old  world  statesmen  called  it 
an  experiment  and  declared  it  would  never  work. 
And  back  of  this  "experiment"  will  stand  the  Fed- 
erated Nations  determined  to  make  it  go. 

At  any  rate  the  proposition  contains  the  four 
necessary  elements  for  the  just  and  lasting  solution 
of  the  "Turkish  (luestion."    The.se  elements  are : 

1 — The  elimination  of  the  power  of  the  Turkish 
government  from   over   all   territory   and    people. 

2 — The  maintenance  of  the  geographical  entity 
of  the  present  Ottoman  Empire  as  opposed  to 
"spheres  of  influence"  or  a  series  of  small  autono- 
mies. 

;] — The  appointment  of  a  "Trustee  of  the  Na- 
tions," limited  in  power  by  a  responsibility  to  the 
world's  International  Court. 

4 — The  ultimate  aim  of  establishing  this  terri- 
tory as  a  sovereign  state  under  a  people's  govern- 
ment. 
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TALES  OF  A  CHINESE  VILLAGE 


By  WILLIAM  L.  HALL 


SIX  THOUSAND  A  YEAR,  PLUS  RICE 

HE  has  an  income  of  six  thousand  a  year — plus 
rice.  He  has,  also,  tuberculosis  of  the  hip- 
joints,  and  walks  with  a  crutch.  His  body  is 
twisted,  and  only  his  eyes  appear  normal.  The 
regular  charge  in  the  dispensary  for  out-patients 
is  fifty  cash  per  month.  Then,  in  addition,  each  one 
pays  ten  cash  a  day  for  the  dressings.  One  day  he 
came  into  my  office  and  told  me  he  could  not  come 
again.  He  could  not  afford  to  pay  the  one-third 
of  a  cent  we  asked  for  the  treatment ;  so  would  have 
to  stay  away.  The  thought  of  missing  his  dressings 
made  him  weep,  and  his  weeping  touched  my  heart. 
The  sinuses  burrowing  about  through  his  flesh  must 
be  kept  reasonably  clean.  Only  cleanliness  could 
promise  either  comfort  or  amelioration  of  the  un- 
pleasant symptoms.  An  order  was  issued  admitting 
him  to  the  dressing-room  without  further  charge. 
He  works  outside  the  front  gate  of  the  dispen- 
sary, perhaps  a  hundred  feet  from  the  hospital 
door.  He  is  seldom  away  from  his  stool.  Once  I 
called  him  into  my  study  and  asked  for  a  history  of 
his  life.  He  felt  under  obligation  to  me  and  talked 
freely.  Quite  often  he  wasn't  talking  to  the  point 
and  had  to  be  brought  back  to  his  subject  half  a 
dozen  times.  His  wanderings  into  the  by-ways  of 
life,  and  his  dissertations  on  things  creeping  about 
in  his  memory  like  living  monsters,  would  have 
furnished  both  entertainment  and  amusement  but 
for  the  fact  that  he  was  so  dreadfully  in  earnest 
about  it  all,  and  afraid  he  might  omit  something 
that  should  be  told. 

"I  am  twenty-eight  years  old,  and  half  a  year 
more.  I  was  born  up  there  in  the  hills,  five  miles 
from  where  we  sit.  There  are  about  thirty  families 
in  the  village.  They  are  rice-farmers  and  laborers. 
My  family  owns  nearly  two  acres  of  land,  but  more 
than  half  of  it  is  occupied  by  graves.  They  have 
owned  the  land  since  the  Ming  dynasty.  The  graves 
must  have  proper  care,  and  I  must  go  home  twice 
a  year  to  worship  before  the  grave  of  my  father. 
Should  I  neglect  this  important  duty  some  great 
infirmity  might  be  laid  on  my  body.  I  am  afi-aid 
not  to  go.  My  father  died  when  I  was  eight  years 
old.  He  was  just  the  way  I  am  now — only  more  so. 
He  was  so  stooped  that  he  could  not  look  straight 
out,  but  had  to  turn  his  body  and  look  sideways. 
He  coughed  all  the  time,  but  I  only  cough  just  after 
taking  food,  and  when  I  walk  or  talk  too  much,  and 
at  night  when  I  try  to  sleep.  He  was  always  thin 
and  could  not  work  much.     Two  of  my  brothers 


died  when  they  were  small  babies.  They  could 
never  take  rice-gruel  and  my  mother  had  to  work 
so  hard  she  could  not  give  them  her  own  milk. 
Three  little  girls  died,  too,  but  we  do  not  count 
them.  My  mother  was  never  sick  like  my  father. 
She  is  still  living.  She  is  fifty-three  years  old  now, 
and  she  walks  up  straight,  like  your  wife.  I  have 
one  sister  living.  She  is  married,  and  has  two  chil- 
dren. Her  boy  is  sick  like  me,  and  her  little  girl 
cannot  take  food.  The  baby  is  nearly  two  months 
old.  She  is  \  ery  thin,  and  cries  all  the  time.  They 
want  to  give  her  away. 

"I  cannot  understand  why  my  people  should  get 
all  this  sickness.  At  my  home  the  door  is  always 
closed  tight  at  night  and  the  window  is  both  closed 
and  covered  with  a  garment.  It  does  not  seem  pos- 
sible for  any  sickness  or  evil-spirit  to  get  inside  the 
house.  We  always  kept  the  door  closed  after  my 
father  fell  into  such  hard  sickness,  and  he  was  not 
even  placed  outside  the  door  during  the  day,  nor 
laid  there  to  die.  He  kept  right  in  the  bed  for  many 
moons  before  he  died,  and  we  all  slept  with  him  to 
wait  on  him  if  he  needed  anything  during  the  night. 
He  died,  in  spite  of  all  our  precautions. 

"My  sister  will  not  even  let  her  children  get  out 
in  the  air.  She  wants  them  to  be  healthy  and 
strong.  She  keeps  the  baby  wrapped  up  all  the 
time.  The  air  has  never  touched  her.  Oh  no,  she 
would  never  dare  touch  water  to  her  body.  I  do 
not  understand  why  she  is  so  weak.  My  sickness 
began  before  I  can  remember,  but  it  did  not  get  bad 
like  this  until  the  year  my  father  died.  That  year 
my  legs  hurt  all  the  time,  and  a  doctor  stuck  needles 
into  them.  That  made  them  hurt  worse  than  be- 
fore, and  the  swelling  in  my  hips  was  greater.  I 
took  many  kinds  of  medicines  fi'om  many  doctors, 
but  the  swelling  in  my  hips  grew  larger  all  the  time. 
One  day  it  opened  a  hole  and  the  pus  came  out.  My 
mother  was  frightened  and  called  two  doctors. 
They  said  I  must  not  let  the  poison  out,  so  they 
fastened  the  hole  up  with  plasters.  When  they 
closed  the  opening  in  my  leg  I  got  a  sickness  all 
over  and  felt  hot  all  the  time. 

"I  was  never  able  to  work  in  the  rice-paddy. 
Whenever  I  got  my  feet  wet  the  cough  came  on  and 
my  hips  pained  harder.  When  I  was  twelve  years 
old  my  mother  brought  me  to  the  city  and  signed 
me  with  this  man  here.  I  signed  the  first  time  for 
four  years.  For  that  period  I  got  four  thousand  a 
year — plus  rice.  The  second  term  he  paid  me  five 
thousand  a  year— plus  rice.  For  the  last  eight 
years  I  have  earned  six  thousand  a  year — plus  rice. 
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On  the  fourth  day  of  the  second  moon  my  term  was 
up.  He  cut  me  down  to  half-rice,  as  the  times  are 
so  hard,  and  I  cannot  do  quite  the  work  I  could  when 
I  was  younger.  As  I  now  have  to  pay  for  one-half 
my  food,  I  cannot  spare  anything  for  the  treat- 
ments. Some  day,  when  I  am  strong  and  well,  and 
can  earn  more,  I  shall  pay  you  well  for  all  your 
kindness  and  will  give  you  a  name  to  every  man  I 
meet.  I  must  have  plenty  of  rice  or  my  hands 
tremble  and  I  cannot  do  my  work. 

"I  work  all  day  long,  except  the  few  minutes  1 
take  to  come  to  the  hospital  for  my  treatments.  I 
go  to  work  when  the  daylight  is  almost  the  same  as 
the  night,  and  I  stay  at  my  task  as  long  as  I  can  see 
the  hole  I  make  with  my  awl.  After  it  gets  too  dark 
to  work  the  thread  through  the  shoe-sole,  I  put  my 
work  away  until  the  next  day,  and  then  I  play  on 
the  street  until  I  get  sleepy.  Oh  no,  I  do  not  go 
out  on  the  street  to  play,  for  when  I  do  go  out  I 
am  always  in  the  way  and  some  one  is  constantly 
reviling  me  and  pushing  me  aside.  I  mean  by  play- 
ing that  I  sit  there  in  the  shop  door  and  watch  the 
people  pass.  Sometimes  there  is  music  in  the  inn 
opposite  and  I  can  hear  that  without  spending  any 
money.  I  never  leave  the  city,  excepting  on  the  two 
days  I  go  home  to  worship.  On  those  days  I  start 
for  my  home  when  the  birds  begin  to  sing,  and  the 
dark  is  over  everything  when  I  return.  I  walk  not 
very  fast,  and  must  stop  to  rest  quite  often. 

"All  these  years  I  have  been  making  soles  for 
shoes.  I  first  paste  the  bits  of  cloth  together  and 
then  put  on  the  skin  bottom.  I  can  almost  make 
soles  with  my  eyes  closed.  I  have  been  sitting  on 
that  stool,  where  you  see  me  working  every  time 
you  pass,  since  I  came  to  the  city  the  first  time.  I 
sleep  on  the  floor  just  inside  the  front  door  of  the 
shop.  After  the  door  is  closed  for  the  night  I  spread 
my  bed  on  the  dirt  floor.  I  can  almost  stretch  my 
feet  out  straight,  but  the  space  is  not  quite  large 
enough  for  that.  I  usually  feel  better  when  I  can 
have  my  feet  pi'opped  up  on  that  box  in  the  corner. 

"I  do  not  think  I  shall  ever  take  a  wife.  Wives 
cost  so  much,  to  begin  with,  and  I  could  not  support 
a  wife  as  she  should  be  treated.  I  know  a  wife 
would  be  always  wanting  me  to  spend  money,  and 
that  would  not  be  right.  Then,  again,  I  have  no 
place  to  keep  a  wife,  if  I  had  one.  She  could  not 
stay  here.  The  gods  have  laid  a  curse  on  me,  and  1 
shall  die  without  having  a  son  to  worship  at  my 
grave.  That  is  very  bad.  After  I  leave  the  world 
the  gods  will  forget  that  I  ever  lived,  for  they  can- 
not remember  when  there  is  no  son  to  worship  them. 

"I  give  my  mother  four  thousand  a  year  out  of 
my  earnings.  That  helps  to  pay  for  her  food.  That 
leaves  me  two  thousand  a  year  for  myself.  This 
suit  of  clothes  will  not  last  longer  than  one  more 
year.  You  see  I  wear  them  during  the  day  when  I 
am  at  my  work,  and  I  wear  them  at  night  to  keep 


me  warm.  Soon  I  shall  have  to  be  spending  more 
money  for  clothes.  There  is  always  something  to 
take  the  money  away  after  it  has  been  earned.  I 
bought  this  suit  two  years  ago.  Yes,  it  was  good 
blue  cloth,  but  I  bought  it  second-hand.  I  paid 
seven  hundred  for  the  suit,  and  it  was  not  worth 
so  much.  The  man  who  sold  it  to  me  cheated  me. 
After  I  had  worn  it  almost  half  a  year  he  told  some 
one  he  had  bought  it  from  the  wife  of  a  man  who 
had  died  from  some  long-standing  sickness,  and  he 
had  given  only  eighty-seven  for  it.  A  poor,  unedu- 
cated fellow  like  me  has  very  little  chance  in  the 
world.  There  is  always  some  one  ready  to  take 
advantage  of  ignorance. 

"Last  year  my  master  gave  me  a  whole  silver 
dollar  when  he  paid  my  wages.  That  was  the  first 
dollar  I  ever  owned.  I  took  it  home  to  my  mother. 
She  had  never  seen  a  dollar  before.  The  neighbors 
came  in  to  see  it,  and  each  one  of  the  women  wanted 
to  hold  it  in  her  own  hand,  and  one  asked  to  take 
it  home  with  her  to  show  to  her  old  mother.  Her 
mother  was  lying  on  the  bed  where  she  had  been 
since  I  was  born,  and  could  not  get  out  to  see  any- 
thing. My  mother  is  keeping  the  dollar  to  pay  for 
candles  to  burn  at  her  funeral.  She  wants  to  be 
buried  as  nicely  as  any  of  her  neighbors.  I  hope  I 
may  die  at  home.  If  I  should  die  here  in  the  city,  it 
would  cost  much  to  carry  my  body  home.  If  I  die 
there  they  can  put  me  away  without  either  trouble 
or  expense.  I  do  not  know  what  will  become  of  me 
after  I  am  dead.  That  does  not  bother  me.  The 
gods  will  do  just  as  they  please,  so  there  is  no  need 
for  me  to  be  trying  to  change  their  rules.  The  only 
thing  for  which  I  care  is  to  know  that  I  am  to  have 
a  place  to  work  while  I  am  still  living.  The  master 
says  I  am  getting  nearly  three  dollars  and  a  half 
(if  it  were  paid  in  silver)  for  my  work  each  year, 
but  six  thousand  copper  cash  a  year  equals  only 
two  dollars  in  gold.  He  thinks  that  is  too  much. 
He  says  he  wants  to  find  some  one  to  take  my  place 
and  do  the  work  cheaper.  If  he  gets  a  man  to  take 
my  work  I  do  not  know  what  I  shall  do. 

"In  your  honorable  country  do  you  have  many 
men  who  earn  six  thousand  a  year — plus  rice?" 


(( 


TAKING   A   WIFE 

DOCTOR,  I  have  heard  that  in  j'our  honorable 
country  the  men  ask  the  women  to  marr>' 
them.     Is  it  true  or  not?" 

I  was  surprised  at  the  tone  of  the  voice  of  the 
.speaker.  We  were  not  discussing  either  marriage 
or  women,  and  as  the  man  turned  to  me  in  such  a 
simple,  child-like  way,  I  felt  sure  his  inquirj'  was 
not  made  out  of  idle  curiosity. 

"That  is,  I  believe,  our  usual  custom." 
"Did  you  say  to  your  wife,  'Will  you  marry  me?' 
and  did  .she  reply,  'Yes,  Doctor  Hall,  I  will  marry 
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you' — and  were  you  all  alone  when  you  asked  her 
the  question,  and  did  you  drink  tea  together  bel'oie 
you  married  her?  and  where  was  your  middle- 
man all  this  time?  Was  he  sitting  there  where  he 
could  hear  all  your  conversation?" 

I  answered  the  last  inquiry  by  saying  we  did  not 
have  middle-men  as  lie  knew  them,  in  America. 

"If  you  had  no  middle-man  who  guaranteed  your 
wife,  how  did  you  know  what  work  she  could  do? 
Did  you  know  whether  she  could  cook  food,  and 
sew,  and  make  shoes?  How  did  you  know  she  did 
not  take  opium?  How  did  you  decide  on  the  lucky 
(lay  for  the  nuptials,  and  did  the  marriage  take 
place  according  to  common  usage,  and  wlio  decided 
the  amount  of  dower  she  was  to  bring  with  her 
when  she  was  carried  to  your  home?" 

"I  had  eaten  food  prepared  by  her.  I  had  an  idea 
she  could  sew.  But  I  did  not  once  think  to  ask  her 
if  she  could  make  shoes." 

"Could  she  make  shoes?" 

Making  shoes  is  the  common  burden  of  Chinese 
women.  Wherever  you  go  you  will  see  old  women 
and  young,  stitch,  stitch,  stitching  away — making 
shoes.  From  childhood  to  age  the  weary  round 
3,'oes  on.  In  season  and  out  of  season  may  be  seen 
the  moving  threads,  through  and  througli,  back  and 
forth,  in  and  out,  with  incessant  and  unvaried 
monotony.  The  husband  and  the  father  and  the 
sons  must  all  have  shoes,  and  the  women  of  the 
household  must  have  them  ready  when  they  are 
needed.  If  more  shoes  can  be  made  than  the  men 
require,  the  shops  will  take  them  to  supply  their 
customers.  The  woman's  own  tiny  shoes  must  be 
made  in  the  privacy  of  her  bed  room.  Not  even  her 
husband  may  watch  the  work  done  on  them.  All 
common  shoes  are  made  from  cloth,  tops,  sides, 
soles  and  fillings.  Not  a  scrap  of  cloth  or  a  bit  of 
paper  is  ever  wasted.  The  sides  of  the  shoes  are 
usually  made  from  new  cloth  which  may  be  cheapest 
blue  cotton  or  richest  velvet,  but  anything  will  do 
for  the  insides.  The  thick  soles  require  the  most 
material.  These  are  made  by  several  thicknesses  of 
cloth  and  paper,  held  together  by  paste,  with  new 
cloth  on  the  outside,  all  sewed  together.  The  soles 
are  from  one-half  inch  to  two  inches  thick.  The 
thickness  of  the  soles  often  gives  evidence  of  the 
financial  standing  of  the  wearer.  Shoes  are  made 
always  from  the  same  pattern.  Water  passes 
through  the  cloth  without  hindrance.  For  this  rea- 
son all  China  stays  at  home  on  rainy  days.  The 
cloth  shoes  make  no  noise.  A  regiment  of  march- 
ing men  might  step  over  a  sleeping  man  without 
rousing  him  from  his  slumber. 

But  I  turned  the  tables.    I  began  to  ask  questions. 

■"Mr.  Wang,  did  you  ask  your  wife  to  marry  you?" 

•"Who?  Me?  Ask  my  wife  to  many  me?  I 
should  say  not.  She  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  All 
she  had  to  do  was  just  to  be  my  wife." 


"How  did  you  know  what  she  could  do?  How 
long  had  you  known  your  wife  before  you  took  her 
to  your  home?" 

"How  long  had  1  known  my  wife  before  she  was 
brought  to  my  home?  What  a  question !  I  did  not 
know  her  at  all.  Why  should  I  want  to  know  her? 
The  whole  aff'air  was  managed  by  my  middle-man. 
I  was  at  home,  about  my  business.  You  see  I  did 
not  have  as  much  trouble  to  get  my  wife  as  you 
had  to  get  yours." 

"Please  tell  me  how  you  managed  to  get  a  suitable 
wife." 

"I  have  told  you  I  did  not  manage  the  affair  at 
all.  I  engaged  the  middle-man  to  find  me  a  wife.  I 
paid  his  fee.  I  told  him  how  much  I  wanted  to 
spend  for  a  wife.  I  told  him  how  much  I  was  will- 
ing to  spend  on  the  nuptial  celebration.  I  made 
estimate  of  the  clothing  and  bedding  she  should 
furnish,  and  gave  a  list  of  the  foods  she  should  give 
toward  the  wedding  feast." 

"Oh,  now  I  think  I  understand.  You  told  the 
middle-man  what  sort  of  a  wife  you  wanted.  She 
must  be  young  and  beautiful,  and  clever  and — " 

"No!  I  did  nothing  of  the  sort.  If  I  should  do 
all  that  for  myself  what  need  would  there  be  for  a 
middle-man  ?  I  told  him  I  wanted  a  wife.  He  had 
my  name  and  the  zodiac  animal  under  which  I  was 
born.  He  had  an  estimate  of  my  prospect  in  life. 
To  find  a  wife  lor  me  was  his  aflfair — not  mine." 

"How  did  he  manage  to  find  just  the  girl  you 
wanted?" 

"I  do  not  know.  He  found  her,  and  I  had  no 
cause  for  asking  questions." 

"But  I  want  to  know  how  he  found  her." 

"Why  do  you  want  to  know?  Are  you  thinking 
of  taking  another  wife?" 

"No,  no;  I  just  want  to  know  your  custom." 

"I  do  not  know  the  custom  in  other  villages,  but 
where  I  live  the  middle-man  announces  that  he 
wants  to  find  a  wife  for  a  certain  man.  He  gives 
the  name  of  the  man,  his  age,  his  location  in  busi- 
ness and  the  amount  to  be  spent  for  a  wife.  The 
wife  must  be  able  to  work.  She  must  have  good 
teeth.  She  must  be  well  formed.  She  must  have  a 
smooth  face.  She  must  be  bom  on  a  lucky  day. 
She  is  more  valuable  if  she  has  had  smallpox.  She 
must  display  some  of  her  work.  She  must  have  a 
different  family  name.  (Wang  may  not  marry 
Wang,  nor  Li  marry  Li.)  She  must  furnish  her 
own  bedding.  So  much  the  better  if  she  can  show 
that  she  has  helped  to  make  the  bedding  herself.  I 
saw  her  once  before  she  was  carried  to  my  home  to 
become  my  wife.  I  did  not  speak  to  her  before  she 
came  to  my  home.  That  would  have  been  most 
indelicate.  After  all  arrangements  were  satisfac- 
torily completed  a  nuptial  day  was  chosen.  On  that 
day  I  brought  her  to  my  home.  We  have  been  mar- 
ried two  years.    My  wife  has  presented  me  with  a 
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son.  I  am  satisfied  with  her.  So  far  as  I  know  she 
is  satisfied  with  me.  She  seems  happy  and  con- 
tented.   What  more  may  Hfe  hold  for  us?" 

It  is  said  that  nothing  can  dissolve  a  marriage 
contract  after  it  is  completed.  The  girl  knows 
nothing  of  the  man  to  whose  home  she  is  to  be 
carried.  She  has  never  spoken  to  him.  She  has 
never  looked  into  his  face.  I  know  a  case — I  have 
seen  the  man  many  times — and  the  girl  belonged 
to  this  village.  She  was  betrothed  to  the  man  when 
she  was  twelve  years  old.  He  was  wealthy,  and 
could  pay  more  for  her  than  any  other  applicant. 
One  who  knew  her  as  a  girl  says  she  was  beautiful, 
gentle  and  sweet.  She  was  pleasant  in  her  manners 
and  industrious.  She  had  nothing  to  say  about  the 
plans  for  her  future.  Custom  forbade  her  to  speak 
to  her  husband  before  marriage,  and  she  could  gain 
nothing  by  speaking  to  him  afterwards.  Not  until 
she  was  carried  to  his  home  did  she  know  that  her 
husband  was  a  mute.  He  had  never  spoken  a  word 
nor  heard  a  sound  in  his  life.  The  girl  died  last 
year,  but  not  until  she  had  born  four  children  to 
her  husband.  The  two  older  children  were  like  the 
father,  the  third  like  herself,  and  the  fourth  was 
only  four  days  old  when  the  burden  of  life  was 
lifted  fi'om  her  shoulders  and  the  long  rest  came  to 
her.  Ten  days  after  her  death  a  new  wife  was 
brought  into  the  home  to  take  her  place. 

Even  when  death  chooses  to  lay  claim  to  the  man 
to  whom  a  girl  has  been  bound,  it  is  powerless  to 
release  her  from  her  bonds.  In  a  compound  near 
our  home  a  man  died  a  few  days  before  the  date 
chosen  for  the  marriage  ceremony.  On  the  ap- 
pointed day  she  was  united  to  his  spirit,  and  is  now 
his  widow.  An  image  was  used  to  represent  the 
bridegroom  during  the  nuptial  celebrations.  This 
image  was  carried  in  the  chair  he  would  have  occu- 
pied had  he  been  living,  and  held  the  position  of 
honor  in  the  wedding  procession.  The  girl  followed 
after,  in  her  chair,  arrayed  in  the  garments  of  a 
bride.  When  she  reached  his  home  she  changed 
her  clothing  to  the  mourning-costume  of  a  widow. 
Then,  taking  her  place  in  another  chair,  she  was 
carried  to  his  grave,  where  she  was  united  to  the 
spirit  of  the  dead  husband. 

REASON 

A  FEW  days  ago,  while  I  was  attempting  to  e.x- 
plain  to  a  group  of  patients  the  functions  of 
the  brain,  and  the  relation  of  the  brain  to  the 
different  parts  of  the  body,  one  man  gave  what  he 
.said  was  the  local  belief  of  the  natives  in  the  matter 
of  Reason.  On  my  saying  that  reason  and  body- 
government  and  emotion  were  supposed  to  be  man- 
aged by  brain-impulse,  he  said  : 

"No,  honorable  foreign  physician,  you  are  all 
wrong.  In  your  great  country  your  people  may 
believe  such  things  about  the  skull-water,  but  we 


of  this  land  know  better  than  that.  The  seat  of 
reason  and  love  and  passion  is  not  in  the  brain,  but 
in  the  stomach.  When  you  need  food  and  grow 
hungry  it  is  your  stomach,  not  your  brain,  that 
sends  out  the  call  for  nourishment.  When  you  have 
a  great  fright  your  stomach  goes  weak,  but  your 
brain  says  never  a  thing.  When  you  eat  some 
poisonous  food  your  stomach  tries  to  reject  it — 
but  your  brain  does  not  even  try  to  come  outside 
to  see  what  is  the  matter.  When  you  are  dry  do 
you  depend  on  your  brain  or  your  stomach  for  a 
warning  to  drink  water?  On  your  stomach,  every 
time!  There  are  only  two  exceptions  to  this  rule. 
The  cock  reasons  from  his  comb.  The  first  faint 
ray  of  light  strikes  his  comb  and  he  immediately 
rises  up  on  his  perch  and  announces  the  approach 
of  day.  When  the  sun  retires  to  his  nightly  rest — 
in  preparation  for  his  rapid  fiight  around  the  edge 
of  the  world  to  take  up  his  task  of  warming  the 
earth — the  cock  begins  to  shake  his  head  back  and 
seeks  his  resting-place  without  delay.  The  seat  of 
reason  of  the  wolf  is  neither  in  his  stomach,  his 
head  nor  his  body- — but  in  his  legs.  When  a  wolf 
sees  a  pack  of  dogs,  or  when  he  sees  an  image  of 
the  Dragon  on  a  wall,  his  legs  at  once  drag  his  body 
around  and  make  off  with  it." 

These  people  are  such  a  strange  mixture  of  super- 
stition and  contradiction  that  they  cannot  be 
readily  classified.  The  masses  are  good,  simple- 
minded  folk, — but  the  prevalence  of  such  beliefs 
makes  it  harder  to  impress  them  with  the  beauties 
of  modern  thought. 

Although  for  the  most  part  one  would  think  their 
gods  infallible,  yet  we  see  daily  proofs,  by  the 
people  given,  that  even  the  wisest  of  the  gods 
are  extremely  gullible.  For  example,  the  Kitchen 
God,  feared  and  worshipped  universally,  is  very 
fond  of  a  certain  kind  of  candy.  The  people,  know- 
ing this  weakness,  take  advantage  of  his  godship  in 
an  unkind  way.  It  would  never  do  for  this  god  to 
go  up  to  heaven  and  report  all  their  sins  of  com- 
mission and  omission.  That  might  detain  him  for 
an  indefinite  period  of  time.  As  it  is,  he  has  only 
seven  days  to  make  the  journey,  attend  to  his 
affairs,  and  return  to  earth.  The  Kitchen  God  has 
a  very  small  throat.  The  particular  sweet  to  which 
he  is  so  partial  is  propaicd  in  the  shape  of  balls, 
the  shell  thin  and  the  ball  hollow.  The.se  are  made 
small  enough  to  go  in  his  mouth,  but  too  large  to 
go  down  his  throat.  The  god.  on  seeing  his  favorite 
food,  whicli  is  always  prepared  and  set  out  for 
him  just  before  the  time  of  his  departure,  imme- 
diately tries  to  gorge  himself.  He  busies  himself 
with  gathering  all  in  sight  and  crams  it  in  his 
moutli.  It  cannot  go  down,  his  mouth  is  so  full 
he  cainiot  chew  it,  he  will  not  give  it  up — so  away 
he  goes  to  heaven,  with  his  mouth  so  full  he  cannot 
.sav  a  word.     Poor  Kitchen  God! 
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CHAMBER    musk;    OF    A    PERSIAN     COURT    AS 
DEPICTED   IN   A   PAGE  OF    1 7TH   CENTURY   MS. 


T  admits  of  no  contradiction  when 
I   say   that  the   rich   color,   the 
mystic  subtleties,  the  veiled  im- 
ageries, the  variegated  intonations, 
the  original  rhythm,  the  soul-stir- 
ring fervor,  the  tantalizingly  elusive 
quarter-tones  and  the  potential  pos- 
sibilities of  Hindu  music,  are  neither 
appreciated    nor    admired    in    the 
West,  except  by  a  few  enlightened 
musicians  and  musical  critics.     Not 
long  ago  Mr.  Zimbalist,  the  Russian 
violinist,   asked  me  if  I  knew  Mr. 
Inyat  Khan,  the  great  Hindu  musi- 
cian.   He  said  that  Debussy  told  him 
in  Paris  that  the  greatest  musician 
he  ever  met  was  Inyat  Khan  of  In- 
dia.    The  admiration,  I  am  certain, 
was  not  so  much  for  the  Indian  mu- 
sician as  for  the  message  he  brought 
— the  message  of  Hindu  music.    De- 
bussy, whose  musical  ears  listened 
towards  the  future,  caught  in  Inyat 
Khan's  music  a  hint  of  the  possible 
development  of  melodic  music.  Have 
the  western  musicians  begun  to  feel 
that  they  have  almost  reached  the 
limits   of  the   possible  development 
of  harmonic  music? 

Music,  like  all  things  in  life  and 
nature,  follows  the  great  law  of  ad- 
justment. After  a  rainy  day  bursts 
forth  a  day  of  glorious  sunshine; 
when  one  empii-e  falls,  another  crops 
up  to  take  its  place.  Even  so  when 
the  melodic  music  of  India  ran  out 
its  race  of  development,  the  har- 
monic music  of  the  West  was  devel- 
oped. Then  harmonic  music  grew 
almost  too  perfect,  too  mechanical. 
And  today  there  is  a  general  ten- 
dency expressing  itself  in  art — in 
music,  in  literature,  in  the  theatre, 
in  short,  in  life  itself — to  be  less 
constrained  by  artificial  forms. 
Hence  it  may  be  that  Debussy  fore- 
saw, and  other  musical  "futurists" 
are  seeing,  in  Hindu  music,  purely 
melodic,  tremendous  possibilities  for 
the  next  stage  of  development  in 
music   itself.     As  modern  painting 
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and  sculpture,  both  in  the  Orient  and  in  the  Occi- 
dent, indicate  that  the  future  art  of  the  world  may 
be  neither  eastern  nor  western,  but  a  wonderful 
product  of  harmony  between  the  two,  so  the  future 
music  of  the  world  may  be  neither  Oriental  nor 
Occidental,  but  simply  truly  human. 

Volumes  have  been  written  about  the  relative 
merit  of  harmony  and  melody,  and  as  to  which  was 
born  first.  Esoterically  speaking,  there  cannot  be 
any  harmony  without  melody  nor  melody  without 
harmony.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  know  what  Raja 
Sir  Sourindra  Mohun  Tagore,  the  father  of  the 
modern  musical  revival  in  India,  has  to  say  about 
harmony  and  melody : 

"There  is,"  says  this  great  master  of  music,  "no 
doubt  that  harmony  is  a  refinement  on  melody ;  but 
much  modem  music,  divested  of  the  harmony  which 
accompanies  it,  presents  to  us  its  blank  nudity,  and 
want  of  that  beauty  which  warranted  the  expres- 
sion 'and  most  adorned  when  adorned  the  least.' 
Although  I  am  myself  very  fond  of  harmony,  and 
it  cannot  but  be  acknowledged  that  this  represents 
a  sublime  stretch  of  the  human  mind,  reasoning  will 
perhaps  convince  the  reader  that  harmony  is  more 
conducive  to  cover  the  nakedness,  than  show  the 
fertility  of  genius.  Indeed,  perhaps  all  the  most 
beautiful  succession  of  tones  which  constitute  agree- 
able melody  are  exhausted,  and  this  is  the  reason  of 
the  poorness  of  our  modern  melody,  and  the  abund- 
ant use  of  harmony,  which,  however,  in  a  good 
measure,  sometimes  off'ers  compensation  in  the  way 
of  novelty.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  constrained 
to  allow  that  harmony  is  nothing  but  art,  which  can 
never  charm  equally  with  nature.  Good  melody  can 
be  produced  by  an  illiterate  mind,  but  tolerable 
harmony  always  pre-supposes  study — a  plain  indi- 
cation that  the  former  is  natural,  the  latter  arti- 
ficial." 

According  to  Hindu  scriptures  Brahma  is  the 
creator  of  the  universe.  He  is  also  credited  with 
being  the  father  of  music.  "All  songs,"  says  a 
Hindu  sacred  book,  "are  a  part  of  him  who  wears  a 
form  of  sound."  From  yiada,  sound,  arose  sruti, 
time  units  or  musical  syllables;  from  sruti  arose 
fiivara,  tone ;  from  swara  was  formed  raga,  melody 
scale;  and  from  raga  was  formed  gita,  music. 
Hence  the  soul  of  music  is  sound. 

Saraswati,  the  Hindu  goddess  of  learning,  is  the 
deity  who  presides  over  music.  She  is  said  to  have 
invented  the  complex  musical  instrument  called 
vina.  The  first  practice  of  music  in  India  is  gen- 
erally traced  back  to  the  chanting  of  the  Sham 
Veda.  The  Vedas,  compiled  about  2,500  B.C.,  men- 
tion a  number  of  diff'erent  musical  instruments. 
"A  regular  sy.stem  of  notation,"  writes  Sir  William 
Hunter  in  his  Indian  Empire,  "had  been  worked  out 
(in  India)  before  the  age  of  Panini  (350  B.C.)  and 


the  seven  notes  were  designated  by  their  initial  let- 
ters. This  notation  passed  from  the  Brahmins 
through  Persians  to  Arabia,  and  was  thence  intro- 
duced into  European  music  by  Guido  d'Arezzo  (a 
Benedictine  monk  of  Italy)  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eleventh  century  (1022  A.  D.).  Some,  indeed, 
suppose  that  our  modern  word  gamut  comes,  not 
from  the  Greek  letter  gama,  but  from  the  Indian 
gdma  (in  Prakrit;  in  Sanskrit,  grama),  literally  a 
musical  scale." 

Certain  critics,  however,  disagree  with  this  state- 
ment and  claim  that  the  Romans  used  a  notation 
borrowed  from  the  Egyptian,  the  progenitor  of  the 
western  modern  system. 

Quite  like  the  European  scale,  the  Hindu  scale, 
too,  has  seven  notes  to  the  octave.  These  are  sup- 
posed to  have  originated  from  the  calls  of  various 
animals:  thus  kharaj  from  the  intonation  of  the 
call  of  the  peacock;  rikhab  from  the  bird  papeea; 
gandhar  from  the  lowing  of  the  sheep;  maddham 
from  the  bird  called  koolunga;  pancham  from  the 
cuckoo;  dhairal  from  the  horse;  and  nikliad  from 
the  elephant.  Each  of  these  notes  has  a  presiding 
deity.  In  solfa-ing,  the  notes  are  designated  by  their 
first  syllables,  as  .sa,  ri,  ga,  ma.  pa,  dlia,  iii.  e.xactly 
corresponding  to  do,  re,  mi,  fa,  sol,  la,  si,  the  seven 
notes  of  the  western  musical  scale.  The  European 
scale  is  composed  of  twelve  tones  and  semi-tones, 
whereas  the  Hindu  divides  his  octave  into  twenty- 
two  quarter-tones,  and  the  third  of  a  tone.  And 
each  of  these  twenty-two  musical  syllables  is  called 
a  sruti.  These  delicate  intervals,  which  are  so  diffi- 
cult for  the  western  ears  to  detect,  are  allotted  to 
the  diff'erent  notes  as  follows : 

Sa    ri    ga    ma    pa    dha    ?u'' 
4      3     2       4      4       3       2 

This  extreme  delicacy  of  Hindu  music  is  directly 
responsible  for  its  being  anathematised  as  "bar- 
barous" by  our  western  friends.  It  sadly  amuses 
us,  indeed,  for  it  is  just  like  a  born-deaf  man  criti- 
cising an  orchestra  as  barbarous,  because  he  can 
see  only  the  movements  of  the  hands  and  the  bodies 
of  the  conductor  and  the  musicians,  without  hear- 
ing the  music.  Many  other  misunderst<indings  be- 
tween the  East  and  West  originate  from  the  same 
source — ignorance.  The  Hindu  here  may  say  to 
the  West  in  the  words  of  Bacon  in  his  New  At- 
lantis: "We  have  harmonies  which  you  have  not, 
of  quarter  sounds  and  le.sser  slides  of  sounds;  di- 
verse instruments  likewise  to  you  unknown,  some 
sweeter  than  any  you  have." 

From  the  threads  of  the  rudimentary  sound  units 
srutis,  are  woven  the  most  complex  fabric  of  Hindu 


'  The  fmir  coinprisiuK  snitis  of  xn  :irc  c.nllcd  Ii:itra,  cimuulotcc.  iuil«dric.l 
niul  cIi.iii(li.i<lotrc ;  the  three  of  ri  .ire  called  (iay.ivutcc,  r.iniiiicc  .liul  ructic.l; 
the  two  of  (ja  are  sivec  ami  crodhec;  the  four  of  »»i»i  .irc  hajr.T.  pnisarTincc, 
prcetc  and  marjaitce;  the  four  nf  f-a  are  kshiitec,  ricta,  sidhpatiec  and 
idapanee;  tlie  three  of  dha  are  matidiitce.  rohiiiee  and  ramniya;  and  the  two 
comprising  srutis  of  mi  arc  oo^ra  and  jtdthiinca. 
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music.  It  is  claimed  that  originally  there  were 
16,000  tunes  and  i560  ^«/«.s-,  or  time  measures.  But 
they  were  subsequently  reduced  to  six  principal 
ragas  (mule  tunes)  and  thirty-six  raghiecs  (female 
tunes,  the  wives  of  the  ragas).  And  the  360  talas 
were  reduced  to  92  talas.  Out  of  this  polygamous 
mating  of  the  ragas  and  the  raginees  have  issued 
forth  hundreds  of  other  tunes.  Each  tune  in  India 
belongs  to  a  family.  The  musical  families  are  often 
\ery  large,  but  there  must  always  reign  perfect 
harmony  in  the  family. 

What  is  a  raga?  The  word  raga  is  derived  from 
the  Sanskrit  word  rcuij — to  color,  to  dye:  hence, 
the  passions  and  the  emotions  that  color  our  lives. 
And  every  raga  of  the  Hindu  music  has  a  certain 


Courtesy  of  Me. i.iiH'litan  .Mii>.-uiii,  Nrw   "ii.ik 

DANCE  OF  KRISHNA  WITH  CHORUS  OF  DRUM  AND 
CYMBALS  AND  DANCING  PEACOCKS  IN  MONSOON 
RAINS,  RECALLING  THE  MUSICAL  MODE  OF  MEGH  MAL- 
LAR  RAGINEE.  THE  PAINTING  SHOWS  RAJASTHANI 
AND   MUGHAL   INFLUENCES   OF  EARLY    1 7TH   CENTURY 


particular  effect  on  the  mind.  For  example,  bhairav 
excites  a  feeling  of  soothing  beauty,  shri  of  gran- 
deur, 7nalkaus  of  passion,  hhuJid  of  joy.  The  ragas 
seek  to  represent  the  nine  main  classifications  of 
feeling — amatory,  humorous,  heroic,  harmonious, 
pathetic,  wondrous,  wrathful,  terrifying  and  dis- 
gusting.' 


^  The  six  ragas  with  their  raginees  are: 

(1)  Bhairav  raga  has  bhairavi,  bairati.  inadnia<Ihavi,  sandhavi  and  bangali. 

(2)  Malkaris  raga  has  todi,  gouri,  gunkalka.  kambhati,  kakiinibhaka. 

(3)  Hindol  raga  lias  ramkali.  desakni.  lalita,  Iielabal  and  patmanjari. 

(4)  Deepak  raga  has  desi.  kamodani,  nata,  kedara  and  kanhara. 

(5)  Shri  raga  has  malsari,  maru,  dhavsari,  basanta  and  asaori. 

(6)  Megh  mallar  raga  has  tanka,  malar,  gurjari,  bhupati  and  bibhas. 


The  ragas.  raginees  and  all  other  melodies  in  India 
have  appointed  hours  for  their  singing  or  playing. 
If  any  one  performs  a  tune  out  of  season  he  is  guilty 
of  great  crudity.  The  presiding  deities  have  no 
time  to  listen  to  music  that  is  out  of  season,  and  if 
a  tune  is  played  wrong  it  injures  the  deity.  Na- 
rada,  accepted  by  the  deities  of  the  Hindu  pantheon 
as  their  official  musician,  was  very  proud  of  his 
musical  abilities  in  his  student  days.  He  was  almost 
arrogant  in  his  pride.  So  Vishnu,  to  teach  him  a 
lesson,  took  him  out  for  a  walk  and  then  entered  a 
chamber  where  beautiful  male  and  female  angels 
were  lying  on  the  floor  in  a  swoon.  Narada  was  sad 
and  asked  Vishnu  the  cause  of  this  disaster.  Vishnu 
took  the  vina  from  Narada's  hand  and  played  a  few 
tunes  and  soon  the  angels  came 
back  to  life,  and  they  them- 
.selves  told  the  story  how  Na- 
rada played  the  ragas  and  the 
raginees  out  of  tune  and  out  of 
season,  so  they  were  lame  in 
their  limbs  and  fainted  away. 
Narada  learnt  his  lesson  ami 
returned  home  humbled,  more 
eager  to  study  hard  and  master 
his  art  than  before. 

The  story  goes  that  Tansen, 
the  best  performer  at  Akbar's 
court,  was  once  forced  to  sing 
rag  deepak  in  the  wrong  time. 
This  raga  is  presided  over  by 
agni,  fire,  and  accordingly  the 
palace  of  Akbar  immediately 
began  to  burn.  It  happened 
that  a  maiden,  herself  a  great 
musician,  was  going  to  the  ghat 
to  fetch  water  in  her  pitcher. 
She  heard  the  tune  and  saw  the 
flame  and  realizing  the  cause 
of  the  fire,  hurriedly  dropped 
her  pitcher,  fell  on  her  knees, 
and  offered  a  fervent  prayer  for 
strength  and  inspiration.  Then 
she  stood  up  and  began  to  sing 
the  raga  megh  mallar,  which  is 
presided  over  by  the  god  of  the 
clouds.  She  sang  with  all  the 
warmth  of  her  heart,  and  soon  clouds  began  to 
gather,  and  rain  fell  in  torrents.  Thus  Akbar's 
palace  was  saved  from  utter  destruction  by  the  sing- 
ing of  a  song.  It  may  be  said  that  that  miracle  was 
performed  by  the  intense  prayer  of  the  girl.  But 
is  not  a  rare  piece  of  music  the  most  intense  form 
of  prayer?  None  but  the  consecrated  can  be  a  truly 
great  musician. 

The  Hindu  divides  the  year  into  six  different  sea- 
sons :  summer,  the  rainy  season,  autumn,  early 
winter,    late   winter   and   spring.     The   really   fas- 
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tidious  musicians  do  not  sing  the  ragas  except  in  che 
appointed  seasons.  For  instance,  deepak  rag  be- 
longs to  summer,  megh  mallar  to  the  rainy  season, 
bhairav  to  autumn,  shri  is  associated  with  early 
winter,  malkaus  with  late  winter  and  hindola  with 
spring.  But  for  ordinary  purposes  each  day  is 
divided  into  six  periods,  each  with 
an  appointed  raga.  Thus  bhairav 
may  be  presented  theoretically,  at 
least,  only  in  the  morning  from 
four  to  eight,  hindola  from  eight  to 
noon,  megh  mallar  from  noon  to 
four  o'clock;  shri  raga  from  four 
to  eight,  deepak  from  eight  to  mid- 
night, and  malkaus  from  midnight 
to  four  in  the  morning  again. 

The  greatest  difficulty  in  the 
study  of  Hindu  music  lies  in  the 
fact  that  though  the  science  of 
music  has  been  cultivated  in  India 
for  the  last  three  thousand  years, 
there  is  yet  no  written  music.  It  is 
only  the  broad  theories  that  are  set 
down.  Like  all  other  guilds,  the 
musical  fraternity  was  invulner- 
able. There  was  no  room  for  the 
amateur,  the  mystery  of  music  was 
not  open  to  a  promiscuous  public. 
Music  was  looked  upon  as  divine 
and  none  but  the  initiated  were 
allowed  to  enter  the  sacred  portals 
of  its  edifice.  The  great  teachers 
quite  often  lived  the  lives  of  as- 
cetics. They  taught  no  pupils  for 
money.  They  sought  only  for  tal- 
ented pupils  for  the  perpetuation 
of  the  art.  If  western  music  teach- 
ers could  learn  even  a  part  of  this 
lesson  from  the  old  masters  of 
India,  they  would  be  rendering  a 
tremendous  .service  to  their  Muse. 
The  Hindu  student  of  music  gener- 
ally lived  with  his  teacher  for  five, 
ten,  twelve  or  sixteen  years,  study- 
ing, and  at  the  same  time  obtaining 
inspiration  from  the  personality  of 
his  teacher.  In  order  to  be  a  fin- 
ished master  of  music  he  had  to 
study    the    seven    laws   of   mu.sic: 

(1)  fiur-addhiia,  the  law  of  tones; 

(2)  rag-addhna,  the  law  of  tunes  or  melodies;  (3) 
tal-addhya,  the  law  of  time;  (4)  astra-addhua,  the 
law  of  musical  instruments;  (.5)  nirt-addhm.  the 
law  of  dancing;  (6)  hhar-addhija,  the  law  of 
rhythm  and  gesture;  and  (7)  arth-addlvKi.  the  law 
of  understanding  the  meaning  of  songs. 

Musicians,  like  other  scholars  and  artists,  have 
always  occupied  a  high  position  in  Indian  society. 


Even  the  Rajas  and  the  Maharajas  bow  to  them. 
The  story  is  told  of  how  Akbar  learned  of  a  certain 
great  ascetic  musician,  Haridas  by  name,  who  lived 
at  Mathura.  Akbar  sent  for  him  many  times,  but 
the  musician  refused  to  come  to  the  Emperor.  At 
last  Akbar  requested  Tansen  to  use  his  influence  to 


AN  18TH  CENTURY  INTERPRETATION  OF  KAKUBHA 
RAGINEE.  IN  WHICH  THE  GENTLE  MOOD  OF  SPRING 
EXPRESSES  ITSELF  IN  THE  FIGURE  OF  A  YOUNG  WOMAN 
HOLDING  THE  STEM  OF  A  FLOWERING  TREE.  WHILE 
FAWNS  FROLIC  ABOUT  HER  FEET  AND  PEACOCKS 
CRANES     AND     DUCKS     SPANGLE     THE     FOREGROUND 

fetch  the  musician  to  the  court  of  the  Great  Mughal. 

"He  is  greater  than  all  emperors  and  kings,"  said 

Tansen  to  Akbar,  "and  he  bows  to  no  one  except 

his  own  glorious  and  sacred  art.     He  will  not  come 

to  you,  but  if  you  wish  to  see  him,  you  must  go  ti 

him  yourself."     So  Akbar  went  to  Mathura.  and 

.stood  enraptured  before   Haridas  listening  to  his 

transcendentally  superior  nuisic. 
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Cn\]vr\\(m    nf    ,-\ ,    Ciinniayasw airiy 

KRISHNA,  AN  INCARNATION  OF  VISHNU  APPEARING  AS  THE  SON  OF  A 
KING  WHO  WAS  SAVED  FROM  SLAUGHTER  IN  CHILDHOOD  AND  BROUGHT 
UP  BY  A  COW-HERD,  STANDING  ON  A  LOTUS  PEDESTAL  AND  ENCHANTING 
HIS  COMPANIONS  AND  THEIR  COWS  WITH  HIS  MARVELOUS  FLUTE  PLAYING 
—A    PAHARI    PAINTING    OF    THE    SEVENTEENTH    OR    EIGHTEENTH    CENTURY 


All  the  great  musicians  in  India  begin  their  songs 
with  what  is  called  an  alap.  It  is,  as  it  were,  a 
preface  to  the  song.  Before  the  singer  begins  to 
sing  the  actual  words  of  the  song,  he  intonates  a 
little  in  order  to  get  himself  into  the  spirit  of  the 
particular  tune.  As  a  true  poet  quite  often  gets 
the  rhythm  of  a  poem  before  he  gets  the  words, 
even  so  the  Hindu  musician  tunes  himself,  by  the 
alap,  to  the  rhythm  of  the  song  to  follow.  And  in 
singing  the  song  itself,  the  Hindu  enjoys  an  unusual 
latitude  of  freedom,  for  the  Hindu  system  of  music 
affords  room  for  improvisation.  Thus  every  good 
singer  has  a  chance  to  give  a  new  interpretation  of 
the  song.  In  the  same  way  he  repeats  over  and 
over  again,  in  a  manner  quite  unlike  the  practice  in 
the  We.st,  the  same  words  of  a  .song.  Improvisation 
and  repetition  are  the  two  outstanding  features  of 
a  Hindu  .song.  Mr.  Inyat  Khan,  the  Indian  musi- 
cian referred  to  in  the  beginning  of  this  sketch,  in 
a  lecture  before  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Lon- 
don said,  in  part:  "Improvisation  is  a  great  fea- 
ture of  Indian  music,  and  is  a  native  gift  of  the 
people.  Every  little  child  who  learns  a  song  from 
a  temple  or  a  theatre  or  wherever  he  finds  it  sings 
with  improvisations.  He  adds  something  of  his 
owm ;  and  much  more  so  the  skilled  musician.  An- 
other  feature    of    Indian    music    is    repetition — a 


singer  may  lepeat  a  few  words,  five,  ten,  twenty, 
forty  or  fifty  times.  This  may  seem  monotonous  or 
useless,  but  it  is  a  secret  of  the  inspirational  ten- 
dency. As  many  times  as  a  painter  would  look  at 
his  picture,  so  many  times  he  would  be  inspired  by 
it;  as  many  times  as  a  writer  reads  his  book,  so 
many  times  it  would  give  him  a  new  idea.  So  with 
the  performer  of  music.  Singing  the  same  theme 
and  repeating  it  in  order  to  add  and  improvise  upon 
it,  he  could  do  much  better  than  by  taking  a  paper 
and  reading  it  once,  and  never  repeating  it  again." 
It  may  sound  paradoxical  but  it  is  a  fact  never- 
theless that  some  of  the  greatest  singers  of  India 
have  been  men  with  poor  voices.  Such  a  thing  is 
incomprehensible  in  the  West,  for  in  the  West  one 
must  have  a  wonderful  voice  to  be  a  great  singer, 
at  least  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  coloratia-a 
Italian  school  of  singing.  In  India  we  admire  a 
good  voice  but  we  are  more  interested  in  music 
than  in  voice.  Sir  Rabindranath  Tagore,  the  Hindu 
Nobel  Prizeman,  has  this  to  say  on  the  point:  "In 
India  our  best  thoughts  are  engrossed  in  the  devo- 
tion to  song,  and  we  have  to  overcome  the  difficul- 
ties mainly  in  the  song;  in  Europe  devotion  to  voice 
is  the  first  concern,  and  they  perform  most  com- 
plicatingly  wonderful  feats  with  it.  An  apprecia- 
tive audience  in  India  is  content  to  listen  to  the 
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beauty  of  the  song  alone;  but  in  ■'.'1*?*'^''^ 

Europe  they  listen  to  the  singing  of 
the  song.  .  .  .  Music  begins 
when  words  end." 

The  Hindu  believes  that  music        ' 
has  form.    In  other  words  different 
patterns  of  sound  create  different 
natural   conditions.      So   with   his 
fondness  for  visualisation  he  has 
given  the  different  ragas  and  the 
raginees  appropriate  poetic  forms. 
There  are  Sanskrit  poems  describ- 
ing the   form,   the   color  and  the 
symbolism  of  the  images  that  rep- 
resent  different   ragas    and    ragi- 
nees.    Thus  a  symbolic  picture  of 
raginee     asaori     represents     how 
snakes  are  charmed  by  this  par- 
ticular tune.     The  snake  charmer 
plays  this  tune  on  his  poongi  flute 
when  he  wants  to  charm  and  catch 
snakes  for  his  pi'ofession.    It  is  this 
particular   tune   that   makes   even 
the    dangerously    poisonous   cobra 
dance  out  of  the  woods  to  follow 
the  music,   and   not  the  turbaned 
head   nor   the   long   beard   of   the 
snake  charmer.    Snakes  even  twine 
round  the  flute  and  crawl  back  to 
earth  when  the  music  stops.    They 
become  thoroughly  intoxicated  with 
music,  so  much  so  that  they  twinkle 
their  eyes  with  joy  and  forget  to  do 
anyone  any  harm.     Peacocks  are 
also  attracted  by  the  same  tune. 

Similarly  when  raginee  todi  is 
played,      fawns      and      deer      are 
charmed,    they    follow    the    music 
with  lifted  ears  and  frolic  about 
with  rapturous  joy.     It  is  authen- 
tically said  that  when  Mirza  Mohammed,  surnamed 
Bulbul,  the  great  Persian  musician,  was  wont  to 
play  on  his  lute  near  Shiraz,  the  nightingales  vied 
with  the  musician.     They  would,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  music,  flutter  about  from  branch  to  branch 
and  at  last  fall  on  the  ground  as  if  in  an  ecstatic 
swoon.     And  lo!  they  would  rise  and  fly  again  by 
a  change  of  the  tune. 

Like  the  pictorial  arts  of  India,  India's  musical 
art,  too,  has  suffered  a  great  deal  for  lack  of  proper 
encouragement  during  the  last  two  centuries.  But 
thanks  are  due  to  Raja  Sir  Sourindra  Mohun 
Tagore,  who  has,  in  modern  times,  done  yeoman's 
service  in  the  work  of  musical  revival  in  India. 
The  new  Renaissance  has  seized  this  ancient  land 
in  an  all-embracing  consciousne.ss,  even  as  the 
spirit  of  the  new  Renaissance  in  the  West  has 
seized  both  Europe  and  America  with  a  searching 


fi  urtcsy    of   Mii-^cum    «>f    Kiiif    Arts, 

A  RAJPUT  PAINTING  OF  THE  1 6TH  CENTURY  INTER- 
PRETING THE  MUSICAL  MODE  OF  TODI  RAGINEE.  A 
MAIDEN  PLAYS  ON  AN  INSTRUMENT  RESEMBLING  THE 
VINA    AND    TWO    FAWNS    SPORT    AMONG    THE    TREES 

longing  for  a  fuller  and  freer  expression  of  life  and 
art.  What  a  frantic  call  we  find  in  the  following 
words  of  Mr.  Fox-Strangway,  in  his  The  Mi(sic  of 
HiudiiJ^tau:  "Are  there  not  singers  amongst  us  who 
have  felt  a  desire  to  break  loose,  if  it  were  possible. 
from  the  trammels  of  our  tonality — from  its  'closes' 
and  'half-clo.ses,'  its  'conceded  modulations,'  its 
'unity  of  design,'  its  rhythmical  rigidities  and  its 
fussy  logic — and  to  let  the  melody  bear  them  along 
on  light  wings  of  fancy;  to  find  in  fact,  a  music 
which  is  free  like  that  of  the  woods  in  springtime, 
where,  without  rule,  the  most  uncouth  tones  like 
the  crude.st  colors  all  harmonize,  where,  unguided 
and  unthwarted,  sound  and  silence  answer  one  an- 
other, where  the  inchoate  and  incomplete  are  made 
good  by  the  motherly  l)()unties  of  nature,  and  'un- 
broken perfection  is  over  all?'  Something  of  this  is 
in  the  unstudied  rapture  of  Hindu  music." 
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CHINA'S  EFFORTS  IN  MODERN  INDUSTRY 


By  RICHARD  WASHBURN  CHILD 


^^HE     intrigues     of     Pe- 
Ivingese  politics  and  of 


tlic  pasteboard  republic 
(.(  t'liina  are  fascinating.  The 
interplay  of  foreign  influences 
whose  seeking  for  advantages 
in  China  has  almost  always 
degenerated  into  hectic  con- 
spiracies to  prevent  anyone 
else  from  obtaining  anything 
or  from  doing  anything,  are 
interesting,  sometimes  ro- 
mantic, an<l  always  ajipear  to  be  im- 
portant. 

Whoever  wants  to  do  something  for 
himself,  his  country  and  for  China  had 
better  not  spend  too  much  attention  on 
Peking.  The  Germans  found  this  out 
first,  the  Japanese  know  it  now  and 
Americans  must  learn  it.  We  have  all 
taken  the  central  government  of  China 
too  seriously;  we  have  taken  it  much 
more  seriously  than  the  Chinese  who  by 
training  and  instinct  regard  a  govern- 
ment as  a  necessary  evil,  least  baneful 
when  least  conspicuous,  least  a  burden 
when  least  a  leech.  I  was  told  by  many 
Chinese  of  the  leading  classes  in  several 
corners  of  China  that  our  one  weakness 
was  this — while  we  watched  the  stage 
performance  in  Peking,  we  failed  to 
know  the  people. 

"Kor  instance,  what  do  you  Americans 
know  about  Chinese  capital  and  what 
do  you  know  about  Chinese  labor?",  I 
was  asked  by  a  prominent  native 
engineer  not  in  the  government  service. 
"Can  China  develop  from  the  inside? — 
that  is,  in  case  she  does  not  receive  too 
large  and  too  sickening  a  dose  of  gov- 
ernment, and  in  case  the  foreigners  will 
conspire  to  help  China  rather  than  to 
Iiurt  each  other's  Interests.  Do  many 
nun  in  your  business  centres  know  any- 
ihing  about  Chinese  capital  and  labor?" 

They  do  not.  Sometimes  it  flashes 
upon  the  intelligence  of  visitors  to  China 
— a  vast  territory  rather  completely 
stripped  of  forests,  subject  therefore  to 
drought  and  flood,  whose  land  has  been 
squeezed  by  generations  of  human 
swarms  but  nevertheless  is  ricli  in  un- 
developed resources, — that  in  China 
there  is  no  modern  industry. 

Capital  is  there.  Labor  is  there.  The 
materials  are  there.  But  capital,  labor 
and  resource  remain  strangers  to  each 
other.  Capital  hides;  labor  bends  over 
its  puttering  artisan  tasks  or  staggers 
under  animal   loads  borne   on   calloused 


/ii  Uiis  article  the  three  most  sueeeaxjul  instanvcs  uf  Chinese 
business  oryunizations  and  large  industrial  enterprise  are 
(trscribrd  bii  Mr.  Child  icho  holds,  hoivever.  that  these  are 
isolated,  not  typieal  examples.  In  the  hypothetical  case  of  a 
native  cotton  mill,  he  gives  a  composite  picture  of  the  evil': 
affecting  Chinese  big  business  and  the  chief  causes  for  its 
biKkuardness — failure  of  capital,  labor  and  resource  to  com" 
together.  Mr.  Child  made  his  observations  of  Chinese 
nioflern   iniiiislrii  a  i/ear  Kf/o   irlicn   tic   icas  in   the  Far  East. 


shoulders,  or  wrestles  stupidly  with  the 
wind  drifted  soil;  resource  still  re- 
mains in  the  denuded  hills  or  under  the 
graves  of  the  multitudes  of  dead  which 
cover  China  as  gopher  mounds  cover 
the  American  desert.  An  empire  has 
fallen:  a  republic  whose  destinies  re- 
main in  the  hands  of  a  half  dozen  pa- 
triots, a  boat's  crew  of  intriguers  and 
a  group  of  military  overlords,  whose  ad- 
ministration goes  on  without  a  public 
opinion,  has  been  erected  and  totters 
until  all  who  watch  it  are  dizzy  w-ith 
the  petty  politics  and  the  personal  am- 
bitions which  rock  its  foundations. 
The  modern  world  knocks  and  China 
nods;  but  in  China  capital,  labor  and 
resource  remain  strangers. 

I  wanted  to  know  what  mysterious 
forces  kept  capital,  labor  and  resource 
apart.  I  judged  that  the  answer  to  a 
question  like  this  would  be  far  more 
important  to  American  foresight  in  the 
Far  East  than  any  analysis  of  Pekinese 
intriguing  except  as  the  government, 
more  of  a  parasite  than  a  mother  to 
China,  intimidates  industry  and  so  fur- 
nishes a  part  of  the  explanation  why 
Chinese  capital  and  labor  do  not  join  to 
develop  Chinese  resource.  I  had  learned 
that  the  politics  bf  the  land  furnish  the 
flashy,  bright  hued,  thrilling  theatrical 
material  in  volcanic  bursts,  dear  to  the 
heart  of  the  journalist  and  somewhat 
intoxicating  to  the  foreigner  who  comes 
to  China  to  help  develop  China  and  who 
at  last  finds  himself  involved  in  the 
satire,  the  cynicism  and  the  thrills  with 
which  Peking,  the  legations,  the  palaces 
and  the  Cliinese  deceive  themselves — 
forgetting  the  swarms  and  the  acres,  the 
nature  of  the  vast  horde  and  vast  terri- 
tory which  is  really  China  and  has  true 
significance  tor  us. 

If  we  were  to  help  China  develop  her- 
self I  wanted  to  estimate  how  much 
development  could  be  expected  of  the 
Chinese,  acting  Independently.  I  went 
from   Kwantung   to   the   north   gates   of 


the  Great  Wall  to  ask  this 
question  and  receive  an 
answer. 

It  is  the  intelligent  t:hinese 
who  say  to  me  that  the  awak- 
ening of  China  is  not  yet.  It 
is  the  Chinese  who  know  full 
well  that  decades  and  cen- 
turies have  gone  without  de- 
veloping any  leaders  of  noble 
and  heroic  measurement  nor 
a  national  nor  racial  loyalty 
capable  of  conceiving  sacrifices  of  self  to 
all,  nor  a  democracy  which  extends 
further  than  a  genial  brand  of  relation 
between  squeezing  and  squeezed  classes 
and  a  traditional  "equal  opportunity" 
based  on  the  admission  of  a  handful  of 
poor  and  worthy  scholars  to  the  oflicial 
class.  It  is  the  Chinese  who  admit  that 
the  "democracy"  of  China  is  sentimental 
and  not  economic.  It  is  the  Chinese 
who  blush  to  boast  in  earnest  about 
priority  of  Inventions  which  have 
meant  much  to  the  world  and  nothing 
to  China,  or  of  an  "ancient  civilization" 
which  has  as  much  to  do  with  modern 
China  as  the  golden  age  of  Athens  has 
to  do  with  the  power  of  modern  Greece. 
It  is  the  wise  Chinese  who  know  that 
there  Is  no  skill  for  national  govern- 
ment yet  developed,  and  that  the  much 
heralded  perfection  of  local  self-govern- 
ment in  China  is  based  upon  the  plan  of 
the  individual  citizen  giving  tribute  to 
be  free  of  any  government  at  all.  It  is 
the  Chinese  who  have  vision  who  have 
told  me  that  Chinese  scholarship  which 
once  touched  so  few  has  fallen  into  a 
decay  while  democratic  education  for 
the  many  is  yet  to  be  built,  and  that 
Chinese  art  has  degenerated  steadily  for 
centuries.  The  ivory  carver  still  goes 
on  carving  ball  Inside  of  ball  and  the 
silk  weaver  at  his  hand-loom  in  the  con- 
sumptive, dirty  hole  still  weaves  bro- 
cade, and  the  beater  of  silver  still 
handles  his  patient  task  in  a  flickering 
light  from  an  oil  rag  pushed  into  a 
cylinder  of  bamboo,  so  that  the  rich  may 
say  that  they  have  bought  the  eyes,  the 
lungs  and  the  hearts  of  the  poor — skilled 
artisanship  of  China! 

Bad  friend  is  he  to  China  who  fails 
to  tell  the  truth  about  China.  Bad 
help  is  it  to  China  to  raise  compli- 
mentary fictions  about  her  and  her  peo- 
ple. Great  is  her  promise — great  is  their 
promise.  But  a  false  estimate  of 
Chinese  development  is  an  encourage- 
ment of  the  vicious  fear  and  content  of 
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the  selfish  individualism  which  obstructs 
Cliina  today. 

From  the  Peking  government  I  ob- 
tained the  statistical  information  about 
modern  Chinese  industry.  The  figures 
are  depressing.  In  a  country  of  abun- 
dant natural  resource  and  with  three  or 
four  hundred  million  people  there  are 
less  than  three  hundred  industries  of 
any  kind  using  power! 

Less  than  900  establishments  of  all  or 
any  of  the  industrial  activities  of  China 
give  employment  to  more  than  Inn 
persons. 

Less  than  250  corporations  are  organ- 
ized  for   manufacturing   purposes. 

Nor  do  these  figures  tell  the  whole 
story  of  the  failure  of  Chinese  develop- 
ment; I  asked  whether  these  statistics 
included  the  industries  in  which  for- 
eigners through  ownership  and  manage- 
ment were  in  control. 

"I  think  so"  said  the  official.  "We 
have  few  statistics  in  China.  But  fac- 
tory when  built  is  very  plain  to  the  p\  e 
in  China." 

Many  of  the  existent  Chinese  in- 
dustries have  been  started  by  national 
or  provincial  governments,  remaining 
under  government  control  and  assist- 
ance, or  drifting  into  private  ownership 
or  continued  under  joint  stock  com- 
panies. Mints  flourish  in  China;  to  the 
traveller  going  from  province  to  prov- 
ince each  of  which  has  had  its  own 
coinage  no  experience  is  more  familiar 


than  to  see  a  lone  smoko  stack 
as  one  passes  through  the  ever  present 
gate  of  the  ever  present  brown  or  gray 
city  wall  and  to  be  told  that  the  black 
smoke  rises  from  'the  mint."  .-Arsenals, 
none  of  which  are  modern  or  efficient, 
and  government  dockyards  which  are 
even  less  important,  have  been  estab- 
lished in  Shanghai.  Hankow  and  other 
cities. 

Of  the  privately  owned  and  managed 
industries  the  only  ones  I  found  worthy 
of  attention  were  the  cotton  mills,  iron 
works,  engineering  companies,  paper 
mills  producing  low  grade  products,  silk 
filatuies,  the  canneries,  particularly 
those  of  Kwantung.  the  albumen  fac- 
tories of  the  Yangtse  Valley,  the  tile, 
cement  and  brick  works,  glass  works, 
flour  mills,  match  industries  in  which, 
as  at  Wuchang,  much  of  the  labor  is  per- 
formed in  the  laborers'  homes,  bean  oil 
extracting  plants  in  the  north,  and  the 
successful  and  significant  presses  or 
publishing  houses  such  as  the  famous 
Commercial  Press  at  Shanghai. 

This  list  is  deceptive  unless  it  is 
understood  that  in  most  cases  the  in- 
dustry if  large  is  not  successful  or  is 
already  falling  into  foreign  hands,  and 
if  small  is  usually  barely  more  than  a 
one-  or  two-storied  building  in  which 
production  is  carried  on  with  more  sim- 
ilarity to  the  old  Chinese  shop,  artisan 
and  apprenticeship  system  than  to  any 
modern    manufacturing    organization. 


Sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  a  so- 
called  "factory"  of  furniture  in  Nanking. 
I  found  the  "modern  industry"  was  or- 
ganized exclusively  within  one  family — 
father,  sons,  nephews,  uncles  and  cous- 
ins, with  the  usual  apprenticeship  plan 
by  which  youth  is  tricked  into  the 
service  of  old  age. 

The  brief  fact  which  I  found  every- 
where— in  Canton,  Shanghai,  Nanking. 
Kiukiang.  Hankow  and  Wuchang- -is 
that  the  statistics,  slim  as  they  show  the 
development  of  native  modern  industry 
to  be.  give  an  impression  of  industrial 
development  which  exaggerates  rather 
than  understates  the  status  of  co-oi  era- 
live  forms  of  production.  More  tlian 
this  the  few^  conspicuous  examples  of 
Chinese  promotion  and  management  are 
to  be  found  where  one  would  expect  to 
find  them:  in  Canton,  noted  for  its  pro- 
gressive and  forth-faring  spirit,  and  in 
the  valley  of  the  lower  Yangtse,  that 
great  trade  drainage  way  of  China  with 
Hankow,  the  hub  of  China  at  one  end 
and  Shanghai  the  natural  New  York  of 
China  at  the  other,  a  valley  into  whi-j'.i 
foreign  influence  has  long  thrust  its  in- 
spiration. 

Upon  the  fingers  of  one  hand  can  be 
counted  the  personalities  which  have 
made  these  ventures  take  shape.  Their 
names  are  known  all  over  China  by  tl'.e 
educated  class,  some  members  of  whidi 
talk  about  these  Chinese  personalities 
as  if  they   were  magicians  possessed  of 
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Long    Hours   and    Small    Pay    Do    Not    Spoil    the    Disposition    of   the   Chinese    Factory    Hand.    Who   Accepts   with    Philosophy 
His    Bowl    of    Rice    and    Finds    ,\musement    in    Trifles    That    an    American    Workman    Would    Ignore 
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powers  not  usually  invested  in  human 
beings. 

One  of  tliese  modern  spirits  was  tlie 
famous  old  viceroy  of  Hupeli,  C'liang 
Chih-tung.  His  memory  is  somewhat 
befouled  by  stories  of  money  borrowed 
on  sealed  bags  of  treasure  which  when 
the  loan  was  paid  were  found  to  contain 
Bcrap  iron,  and  by  practices,  not  un- 
known among  Chinese  officials,  of  using 
revenue  for  his  own  good  purposes.  But 
Chang's  purposes  in  the  main  were 
good;  his  visions  of  a  new  China  were 
great. 

Chang  saw  a  railroad  running  from 
Wuchang,  his  official  seat,  Just  over 
from  Hankow,  the  destined  city  of 
China,  to  Canton.  I  walked  along  this 
railroad,  the  northern  end  of  which  still 
ends  within  sight  of  the  pagoda  on  the 
hill.  I  saw  the  elaborate  hotel  built  in 
Wuchang  to  accommodate  future  trav- 
ellers, now  used  as  a  barracks  for  some 
of  China's  burdensome,  shabby  soldiers. 
Some  of  my  Chinese  friends  laughed  at 
Chang's  plans,  but  he  had  the  right 
Idea.  He  founded  trade  schools,  and 
seeing  that  coal  could  be  mined  in 
Kiangsi  Province  and  brought  by  flat- 
bottomed  boats  down  the  Kan  and  that 
iron  could  be  brought  out  from  ore  ter- 
ritory about  sixty  miles  down  the  river 
and  carried  up  the  current  in  junks,  he 
made  possible  the  iron  and  steel  works 
at  Hanyang,  now  the  most  conspicuous 
Chinese  industrial  plant.  With  Hankow 
and  Wuchang,  situated  at  the  junction 
of  the  Han  and  Yangtse  Rivers  and 
within  reach  of  waterways  running  sea- 
ward from  rich  Szechuan  and  six  other 
provinces,  Hanyang  makes  up  a  trio 
of  cities  of  greatest  importance  in  the 
strategy  of  the  trade  of  the  Far  East. 

It  is  said  that  Chang  Chih-tung, 
contemporary  of  Li  Hung-chang,  the 
most  distinguished  scholar  of  his  day, 
did  not  observe  formalities  in  his  ap- 
propriations which  made  reality  from 
the  concept  of  the  Hanyang  iron  works. 
It  is  not  at  all  certain  that  the  works 
under  Chinese  management  will  become 
the  first  large  successful  Chinese  ven- 
ture. The  establishment  has  lost  the 
public  character  which  Chang  Chih-tung 
gave  it  when  in  1890  it  was  erected 
alongside  the  Hanyang  Arsenal.  Pri- 
vate ownership,  mostly  Chinese,  has 
taken  it  over.  Two  Japanese  loans,  with 
the  attendant  right  to  have  a  Japanese 
accountant  and  a  Japanese  operating 
adviser,  have  given  rise  to  the  common 
report  that  the  works  will  fall  into 
Japanese  hands. 

"But  we  are  hoping  for  developments 
which  will  reflect  favorably  upon  our 
success,"  Z.   T.  K.  Woo  told  me. 

Mr.  Woo,  young,  active,  educated 
abroad,  possessed  of  a  refreshing  spirit 
of  intelligence  and  continuity  of  pur- 
pose, is  manager  of  the  Hanyang  works. 


In  his  offices  and  in  his  manner  there 
is  none  of  the  stilted  pretense  and  dis- 
play with  which  some  of  the  Chinese 
intrusted  with  large  industrial  affairs 
indulge  their  vanity  and  their  propen- 
sity for  giving  more  consideration  to  the 
symbols  of  enterprise  and  administra- 
tion than  to  the  labor  thereof. 

The  developments  expected  are  the 
increased  market  for  product,  a  rail- 
road |)rojected  into  the  coal  fields  which 
will  make  constant  the  supply  of  fuel, 
transportation  for  which  now  depends 
upon  the  junks  and  flat-bottom  barges 
being  able  to  ascend  the  tributary  of 
the  Yangtse  when  the  water  is  low, 
and,  finally,  the  training  of  better  fore- 
men and  more  skilled  labor.  Another 
element  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Woo  which 
will  affect  all  modern  industry  in  China 
is  the  promise  of  a  more  generous  atti- 
tude of  the  government  toward  manu- 
facturing  enterprises. 

I  asked  Mr.  Woo  as  to  the  effect  of 
competition  from  the  new  Japanese  iron 
and  steel  projects  in  the  Y'angtse  Valley 
which  draw  upon  the  rich  Tayeli  mine 
south  of  Little  Wuchang.  The  Japanese 
Government  Foundry  at  Y'awata  in 
Japan  takes  more  than  half  the  product 
or  320,000  tons  a  year  in  pursuance  of 
an  agreement  made  long  ago  with  China. 
Under  the  direction  of  the  Japanese 
Government  Foundry  a  foundry  is  to  be 
located  near  the  Tayeli  mine  capable  of 
producing  more  than  a  quarter  million 
tons  a  year.  As  the  Tayeli  mine  will 
soon  double  its  output  of  ore,  the  Jap- 
anese who  have  a  right  to  almost  a  halt 
of  the  total  will  have  a  supply  sufficient 
for  their  government  foundry  and  sev- 
eral private  furnaces  as  well.  Mr.  Woo 
told  me  that  he  believed  the  competition 
of  other  steel  and  iron  works  would  be 
an  excellent  stimulus  to  the  Hanyang 
industry. 

The  second  example  of  Chinese  indus- 
trial enterprise  which  attracted  my  in- 
terest was  tlie  cotton  industries  of  the 
Nieh  family  in  the  Shanghai  zone  and 
those  of  Tungchow  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Yangtse  which  are  the  personal  ex- 
pression of  one  of  the  few  Chinese  who 
appear  to  approach  the  ways  of  true 
greatness. 

Chang  Chien,  intimate  and  favored 
friend  of  President  Yuan  Shih-kai,  who 
has  refused  the  offer  of  ministries  in 
several  cabinets  and  once  the  premier- 
ship of  China  and  who,  from  a  hope  of 
being  able  to  accomplish  a  real  admin- 
istration, accepted  the  posts  of  minis- 
ters of  Commerce  and  Industry  and  Agri- 
culture for  a  short  term  in  1913,  has  a 
constructive  talent,  rare  among  his 
countrymen.  He  admires  the  United 
States  and  finds  his  greatest  satisfaction 
in  building  up  an  industrial  unit  at 
Tungchow  which  may  become  an  ex- 
ample far-reaching  in  effect.     Under  his 


influence  the  cotton  yarn  and  cloth  in- 
dustry of  his  district  is  becoming  an 
important  contribution  to  Chinese  de- 
velopment. Chang  Chien  has  not 
stopped  there;  he  has  financed  a  large 
cotton  planting  area,  introduced  modem 
cotton  culture  methods  displacing  the 
slipshod  practice  of  planting  cotton  and 
wheat  together  to  obtain  a  top-stalk, 
catch  crop  of  wheat  while  the  cotton  is 
maturing,  has  engaged  in  studies  affect- 
ing the  production  and  relative  values 
of  coarse  and  fine  yarns  and  has  intro- 
duced into  his  enlarging  sphere  of  in- 
fluence a  new  co-operative  relationship 
between  grower,  yarn  spinner,  cloth 
weaver,  merchant,  and  between  employ- 
ers and  employees. 

It  was  C.  T.  Wang,  President  of  the 
Senate  in  Peking,  an  American-educated, 
forceful  and  patriotic  worker  for  the 
stability  of  the  Republic,  who  first  called 
my  attention  to  the  third  instance  of 
successful  Cliinese  co-operative  enter- 
prise. 

Only  a  few  years  have  gone  since 
Z.  F.  How,  a  young  man  who  had  re- 
ceived from  missionary  and  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  sources 
some  of  his  vision,  was  the  leading 
spirit  in  founding  the  Commercial  Press 
of  Shanghai.  He  met  the  end  shared 
by  many  who  have  convictions  in  China; 
he  was  assassinated.  But  around  him 
had  gathered  a  group  of  progressive 
young  Chinese  of  whom  the  most  promi- 
nent were  Y.  C.  Dau  and  V.  D.  Kao, 
and  this  group,  which  began  the  print- 
ing and  publishing  business  in  the  face 
of  all  obstacles,  succeeded  in  build- 
ing up  an  extensive  printing  plant,  a 
system  of  book  and  publication  distrib- 
uting agencies,  so  large  that,  with  the 
output  of  the  plants  which  have  been 
founded  to  compete  in  the  same  busi- 
ness, the  influence  exerted  upon  China 
promises  to  be  not  only  that  of  the  ex- 
ample of  a  successful  modern  industry 
but,  by  the  scattering  of  literature  and 
inexpensive  works  and  translations  in 
Chinese,  a  factor  which  will  affect  sub- 
stantially the  intelligence  of  the  people 
and  bear  in  marked  degree  upon  their 
awakening. 

Unfortunately,  these  and  other  cases 
of  progressive  spirit  and  ability  for  ad- 
ministration are  not  many;  indeed  the 
few  stand  up  like  lone  pagodas  in  the 
aspect  of  China's  development.  These 
isolated  shafts  led  me  into  a  careful  in- 
quiry as  to  why  China  has  failed  to  en- 
gage unaided  in  the  use  of  her  hoarded 
capital  and  her  vast  unleavened  supply 
of  labor. 

I  can  conceive  no  better  way  to 
show  tlie  difficulties  than  to  take  a 
supposititious  instance  of  a  Chinese  in- 
dustry and  trace  its  history  applying 
to  it,  step  by  step,  actual  instances 
which    I    have    found    of   the    obstacles 
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rncountered,  partly  from  without,  but 
mostly  from  within. 

Not  long  ago  at  Hankow  the  Chinese 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  an  institution 
which  is  spreading  from  city  to  city  in 
China  at  the  present  time  and  may  have 
an  important  effect  upon  her  industrial 
life,  propagated  the  idea  of  forming  a 
syndicate  of  Chinese  merchants  to  erect 
a  cotton  mill  at  Wuchang.  Two  million 
Mexican  dollars  were  subscribed.  The 
construction  of  the  mill  was  begun  and 
the  machinery  was  ordered  from  British 
firms.  I  visited  the  plant  and  found 
that  plans  had  been  made  for  more  than 
forty  thousand  spindles  and  five  hun- 
dred looms  in  spinning  and  weaving 
mills  of  new  and  approved  construction. 
The  power  to  be  used  was  to  be  fur- 
nished by  the  local  electric  station. 
Houses  for  foremen  and  skilled  workers 
were  being  erected  outside  the  mill  com- 
pound. On  the  face  of  things  there  was 
nothing  to  indicate,  except  for  the  fact 
that  the  war  had  shut  off  the  possibility 
of  obtaining  the  British  machinery,  that 
there  was  not  an  excellent  prospect  of 
success.  The  demand  for  the  product 
is  great.  The  possibility  that  Japanese 
competition  in  yarns  may  be  lessened 
by  a  needed  readjustment  of  China's 
tariff  is  not  remote.  Labor,  of  some 
slight  training  in  the  other  smaller  cot- 
ton mills  and  silk  filatures  of  Wuchang, 
is  cheap  enough  to  please  any  employer 
because  the  average  wages  of  the  mis- 
erable slaves,  who  labor  in  two  shifts 
and  die  as  flies  die  in  an  October  frost, 
come  to  about  forty  dollars  gold  a  year, 
which,  with  the  average  of  300  days  a 
year  at  work,  means  something  between 
13  and  14  cents  a  day.  There  are  no 
factory  laws.  The  profits  of  some  of  the 
cotton  mills  in  China  are  very  great; 
how  great  it  is  always  difficult  to  deter- 
mine, because  the  first  and  wisest  step 
taken  by  any  Chinese  who  makes  a  dol- 
lar, no  matter  in  what  part  of  China 
he  may  be,  is  to  hide  that  dollar,  be- 
cause, as  someone  has  well  pointed  out. 
and  the  longer  one  stays  in  China  the 
more  true  it  appears,  the  brains  of 
China  are  directed  toward  dividing 
wealth  rather  than  creating  it. 

Suppose  then  an  industrial  project 
like  the  Hankow  syndicate's  cotton  mill. 
Locate  this  supposed  project  in  some 
other  city  in  the  lower  Yangtse  Valley 
and  use  the  instances  I  can  furnish  from 
true  and  recent  instances  in  China  in 
tracing  the  hazards  of  the  venture. 

A  young  Chinese,  educated  in  America, 
has  returned  to  China.  His  family  have 
some  money  and  position  and  the  young 
man  has  had  the  sense  not  to  leave 
America  contented  with  the  theoretical 
training  of  an  engineer;  he  has  taken 
a  job  in  a  Georgia  cotton  mill  making 
a  cheap  grade  of  goods  and   he  knows 
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something  of  the  practical  side  of  the 
business.  When  he  approaches  several 
merchants  and  gentry  of  his  city,  how- 
ever, he  finds  that  he  is  regarded  with- 
out respect.  Some  old  tea  dealer  who 
keeps  seventeen  clerks  in  his  shop  be- 
cause they  are  relatives  and  work  tor 
low  wages,  who  belongs  to  the  tea  guild 
and  is  used  to  having  his  prices  and 
practices  fixed  for  him,  who  has  a  wise 
look  which  Impresses  the  foreigner  with 
the  idea  that  this  old  ignoramus  is  a 
philosopher  and  a  product  of  an  ancient 
civilization,  who  has  an  eldest  son  who, 
like  so  many  other  sons  of  the  rich,  has 
gone  to  Shanghai  or  some  other  centre 
to  gamble  and  dissipate  his  senses,  who 
on  his  own  account  maintains  an  estab- 
lishment full  of  quarrelsome  concubine.s. 
who  fears  that  he  may  be  known  to  be 
wealthy,  that  the  bandit  soldiery  of 
China  may  loot  his  shop  and  that  the 
devil  may  succeed  in  entering  his  houso 
at  night  in  spite  of  all  the  hocus  pocus 
devices  which  the  Taoist  priests  have 
sold  him,  who,  being  affluent,  is  another 
example  of  the  adequate  proof  that 
China  is  not  dirty  or  diseased  merely 
because  it  is  poor — this  old  tea  dealer  is 
shrewd  enough  to  suspect  that  there 
may  be  some  kind  of  an  opportunity  in 
the  returned  student's  suggestions.  So 
ho  arranges  a  banquet. 

Banquets,  and  many  of  Hum,  are  a 
necessary  and  dilatory  part  of  doing 
business  in  China.  I  met  a  foreigner 
in    China   who   nearly    lost   his    life    in 


this  manner  in  an  endeavor  to  buy  a 
little  parcel  of  real  estate.  Furthermore. 
the  young  man,  the  returned  student 
who  is  trying  to  promote  a  cotton  mill, 
finds  that  time  means  nothing  to  the 
negotiations.  This  applies  to  time-when 
and  time-which;  meetings  to  discuss 
business  are  arranged  for  five-thirty  in 
the  morning  and  for  twelve-fifteen  at 
night  because  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
a  business  day  in  China;  as  to  time- 
which,  most  of  it  is  time  which  is 
thrown  completely  away. 

And  now  the  rumors  of  the  project 
leak  out,  as  all  things  leak  out  in  China, 
where  every  man,  high  or  low,  is  a  de- 
tective and  people  on  the  side  of  the 
road  regard  it  as  their  right  to  ask  the 
driver  of  a  private  vehicle  where  the 
master  is  going  or  from  what  place  he 
has  just  come.  I  knew  an  American  in 
Peking  who  had  a  confidential  appoint- 
ment with  a  high  official  in  Tientsin. 
Under  no  circumstances  was  anyone  to 
know  that  he  was  going  or  had  pone  to 
Tientsin.  It  was  a  dark  secret  upon 
which  vast  affairs  depended.  The  man 
left  his  hotel  in  the  dead  of  night, 
walked  on  fool  around  several  blocks, 
found  a  stray  ricksha  man  and  rode 
with  him  for  half  a  mile,  dismissed 
him  and  walked  the  rest  of  tlio  way. 
slinking  along  in  dark  places.  The  train 
wl'.lch  leaves  at  three  in  the  morning 
was  standing  under  the  tniin  shed.  But- 
toning his  coat  collar  up  about  his  face, 
he  slipped  on  board  and  into  his  com- 
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partment.  In  the  same  way  lie  ictuiiieil 
from  liiB  seercl  mission.  Two  days  later 
a  curio  dealer  who  had  been  trying  to 
sell  him  a  carved  jade  ornament  said 
to  him  blandly,  "You  no  (ell  me  you  go 
Tientsin."  Thus  do  all  business  secrets 
leak  out — to  everybody. 

The  project  is  now  legitimate  priy. 
Various  relatives  of  the  returned  stu- 
dent demand  a  benefit  from  its  existence 
and  indulge  in  spouts  of  filthy  words  if 
denied  the  rights  of  family  ties.  The 
magistrate  of  the  district  begins  to  find 
out  how  he  can  hold  up  the  progress 
of  the  plan  and  extort  a  "s(iueeze."  The 
military  governor  of  the  province  wants 
a  place  in  the  syndicate.  He  has  ways 
of  bringing  pressure  to  bear.  For  in- 
stance, it  is  a  well  known  fact  in  China 
that  an  industrial  development  may  be 
seriously  obstructed  if  its  existence 
threatens  the  prosperity  of  an  artisan 
class.  The  building  of  railroads  which 
throw  watermen  or  carrying  coolies  out 
of  employment  has  been  obstructed  by 
opposition,  sometimes  violent;  the  Boxer 
troubles  owed  a  part  of  their  origin  to 
such  an  opposition  to  foreign  improve- 
ments. While  I  was  in  China  there  was 
drawn  to  my  attention  more  than  one 
instance  of  cotton  cloth  conspicuously 
labelled  in  a  way  to  appeal  to  the  preju- 
dice of  buyers  against  factory-made  as 
opposed  to  hovel-made  goods.  In  certain 
parts  of  Szechuan  factory-made  goods 
have  been  destroyed  by  friends  of  hand- 
loom  workers. 

The  magistrate  and  the  military  gov- 
ernor now  hint  that  it  will  be  probable 
that  opposition  to  the  cotton  mill  will 
appear  among  the  coolies.  The  corrupt 
official  who  sells  "protection"  in  China 
is  exactly  like  the  corrupt  official  who 
sells  protection  in  other  countries  ex- 
cept In  one  regard — in  China  there  is 
no  distinction  made  between  legitimate 
and  illegal  enterprise.  From  top  to  bot- 
tom government  officials  find  ways  to 
milk  wealth  wherever  wealth  shows  it- 
self. It  is  true  that  almost  no  reports 
are  required  of  capital,  operation  or 
profits,  and  this  is  because,  as  I  was  told 
frankly  enough  in  Peking,  "There  is  no 
opportunity  for  squeeze  in  statistics  and 
gathering  of  figures,  nor  In  a  census  of 
population,  which  is  one  reason  why  we 
haven't  any."  But  the  local  official 
Knows  who  can  furnish  "squeeze"  and 
the  military  official  with  his  coolies  and 
bandits  in  soldier  uniform  is  often  more 
of  a  menace  than  a  safeguard  to  the 
investments  in  his  territory.  When  this 
wealth  is  owned  by  foreigners  in  whole 
or  in  part,  immunity  from  "squeeze" 
other  than  taxes  imposed  where  ability 
to  pay  and  collectibility  is  most  obvious 
may  be  expected.  For  Chinese  indus- 
tries there  is  no  such  immunity.  The 
lot  of  the  small  merchant  is  difficult 
Miough.     Twice  during  the  grave  situa- 


tion in  Peking  last  year,  when  a 
clash  between  President  LI  Yuan-hung 
and  the  Parliament  on  one  side  and 
Tuan,  the  Premier,  and  the  northern 
military  forces  on  the  other  seemed 
imminent,  Chinese  merchant  dealers 
wanted  to  bring  some  of  their  most 
valuable  objects  from  their  shops  to 
leave  them  in  my  hotel  room.  1  havj 
seen  an  automobile  laden  with  military 
officers  cut  the  dust  down  a  street  in  the 
West  City  of  Peking  and  leave  a  trail 
of  merchants  running  out  of  their  shops 
to  put  up  the  shutters  for  fear  that 
soldier  looters  would  be  turned  loose  in 
the  capital  of  the  country.  For  Chinese 
capital  there  is  no  sense  of  security. 

The  young  returned  student  who 
wants  to  start  a  cotton  mill  finds  this 
absence  of  security.  He  finds  that  the 
presence  of  official  squeeze  and  parasites 
is  not  only  a  direct  menace  but  is  largely 
responsible  for  timidity  of  Chinese  capi- 
tal. The  average  affluent  Chinese  usu- 
ally chooses  only  between  two  extremes 
in  the  disposition  of  his  money.  He 
hoards  it  and  hides  it,  or  he  endeavors 
to  make,  by  its  use  in  some  long  gam- 
bling chance,  a  wild  profit.  Our  pro- 
moter therefore  finds  when  he  has  spent 
days  and  weeks  in  banquets  and  time- 
wasting  that  his  sound  business  propo- 
sal does  not  attract  capital.  He  finds 
that  exploiters  have  been  there  before 
him  promising  huge  returns  in  some 
venture  or  that  one  is  now  competing 
with  him,  using  gaudy  promises  which 
no  honest  man  can  parallel. 

With  these  obstacles,  overcome  or  still 
existent,  the  returned  student  who  has 
some  knowledge  of  the  law  in  the  United 
States  governing  joint  enterprises  dis- 
covers that  in  China  nothing  is  clear 
as  to  the  rights  and  obligations.  Prec- 
edents are  lacking.  The  greatest  horror 
of  the  Chinese  is  the  law,  not  because 
of  the  law,  but  because  any  entanglement 
in  the  administration  of  the  law  means 
an  endless  torment  from  officials  and 
often  ruin.  I  think  I  only  realized  this 
often  repeated  fact  clearly  when  in  the 
interior  of  the  Province  of  Hupeh.  I 
was  shown  the  evidence  in  the  case  of 
a  man  who  in  a  fit  of  wrath  instituted 
a  lawsuit  and  then,  realizing  that  he 
had  brought  ruin  upon  his  family, 
hanged  himself  on  an  old  cedar  tree  in  a 
neighbor's  compound.  This  universal 
fear  of  law  entanglements  raises  a  neces- 
sity for  the  cotton  mill  enterprise  to  send 
certain  members  of  its  voting  or  direc- 
tors' board  to  Peking  to  obtain  some  kind 
of  governmental  recognition.  The  direc- 
tors return  from  Peking.  They  have 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  promise. 
They  have  "fixed"  an  official.  The  young 
promoter  is  horrified,  but  before  he  can 
express  himself  he  hears  his  directors, 
who  have  taken  the  journey  in  pursu- 
ance of  a  supposed  trust,  state  that  now 


the  situation  has  fallen  into  their  hands. 
They  have  bought  themselves  into  the 
official  position.  They  may  give  and 
they  may  take  away.  They  demand  a 
large  secret  commission  tor  their  work. 
Old  residents  in  China  who  like  the  old- 
fashioned  Chinese  will  tell  you  that 
transactions  like  these  are  founded  more 
upon  custom  than  upon  moral  obloquy; 
you  will  hear  that  the  very  men  who 
indulge  in  these  squeezes  will  give  a 
promise  which  is  as  good  as  collateral 
and  will  never  under  any  circumstance 
forfeit  a  money  obligation.  This  is  true, 
but  not  helpful  to  the  cotton  mill  pro- 
moter who  wants  to  do  something  for 
himself,  his  neighbors,  his  district  and 
his  country. 

And  now  the  building  of  the  mill  is 
begun.  The  contractor,  if  a  fellow  coun- 
tryman, will  be  notorious  for  his  clever- 
ness in  evading  specifications.  From 
first  to  last,  unless  this  contractor  is  one 
of  the  few  modern  exceptions,  there  will 
be  a  heart  breaking  struggle  to  obtain 
in  the  structure  all  that  has  been  paid 
for.  I  think  I  asked  every  missionary 
I  met  in  China  who  had  had  experience 
with  Chinese  contractors  in  the  erection 
of  mission  buildings  whether  oversight 
of  the  work  was  necessary,  and  I  think 
every  missionary  I  asked  became  inco- 
herent then  and  there. 

While  the  building  is  going  up  an- 
other Chinese  characteristic  will  assert 
itself — the  love  of  impressive  construc- 
tion and  the  lack  of  any  consideration 
for  maintenance.  The  Chinese  love  pas- 
sionately to  plan  elaborately  and  build 
luxuriously;  for  upkeep  they  have  no 
interest.  Provinces  will  join  for  road 
building  and  part  company  when  ex- 
penses are  needed  to  keep  the  road  us- 
able. An  official  will  delight  in  erecting 
a  beautiful  residence  but  by  December 
he  will  be  content  if  the  refuse 
lies  in  the  courtyard  along  with  the 
bricks  which  the  frost  has  heaved  out  of 
the  new  compound  wall.  The  relics  of 
China's  golden  ages,  pagodas,  tombs  and 
temples  are  allowed  to  fall  into  piles  of 
ruins  without  a  protest,  while  appropria- 
tions are  used  to  erect  hideous  new  Oc- 
cidental structures.  And  so  now  the 
promoter  of  the  cotton  mill  feels  the 
pressure  for  lavish  construction.  He 
remembers  as  I  do  the  pretentious  glass 
works  at  Wuchang,  promoted  and  built 
with  this  spirit  of  "doing  things  in  a  big 
way"  but  now  closed  and  falling  into  sad 
case  without  having  produced  more  than 
a  lot  of  lamp  chimneys  which  were  self 
explosive  and  for  which  in  any  case 
there  was  no  adequate  adjacent  market. 
But  there  is  a  demand  for  luxurious  of- 
fices, for  a  high  wall  around  the  mill 
with  a  cut  stone  coping,  for  carved  lions 
at  the  entrance  and  anytliing  else  which 
will  make  the  mill  look  as  much  as 
liossihle    like    the    foreign    legations    in 
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Peking.  The  returned  student  shuts  his 
jaw  and  resists  the  pressure  and  at  last 
the  mill  is  done. 

Operation  begins — the  making  of  a 
product  and  its  disposition  for  a  profit. 
Whatever  the  ordinary  difficulties  of  col- 
ton  mill  operation  and  sale  of  cotton 
goods,  one  may  believe,  without  hesita- 
tion, that  China  will  jiroduce  peculiar 
difficulties  of  her  own. 

Unless  foreigners  are  called  in  at  high 
salaries,  the  difficulty  of  superintendence 
will  be  amazing.     Chinese  foremen  and 
sub-foremen    will    make    an   attempt    to 
employ  all  the  members  of  their  fami- 
lies.    They   will   be   found   selling   jobs 
and  exacting  "squeeze"  in  exchange  for 
continued   employment.      Such    foremen 
will  be  discharged  and  honest  men  ob- 
tained   who    have    had    some    technical 
training  but  as  one  prominent  and  suc- 
cessful  Chinese  who  is  engaged   in   en- 
gineering and  ship  building  said  to  me: 
"The    man    will    be    impractical.      Old 
Chinese   scholarship   meant  memorizing 
text  and   the    liabit  still   persists.     The 
young    engineer    is    usually    pale    and 
wears  glasses.     He  has  had  no  practical 
experience.     The  names  of  common  me- 
chanical appliances  of  the  kind  we  use 
to    move    a    boiler    into    a    cellar    are 
strange  words  to  him.    That  engineering 
is  doing  something  is  a  new  idea.   These 
students  drive  me  mad.    Ask  them  to  do 
something   and    they    will   ask    how.      I 
had   rather   do    it   myself.     They    want 
gentlemen's  salaries  and  ladies'  work." 
Again  the  supply  of  trained  mechanics 
in  China  is  growing  so  low  that  compe- 
tition for  them  has  resulted  in  great  in- 
creases in  their  wages  especially  in  and 
around  Shanghai.    No  vocational  schools 
capable  of  supplying  the  increasing  de- 
mand  of   the   foreign   owned   industries 
exist.     If  our  returned  student,  operat- 
ing his  cotton  mill,  trains  his  own  me- 
chanics he  will  have  to  invest  in  their 
training,  but  there  is  no  way  to  prevent 
them    from    selling    his    investment    in 
them  to  the  highest  wage   bidder   who 
comes  along  when  their  labor  has  just 
begun  to  pay  for  their  training.   No  one 
can  deny  that   the  less  skilled   labor   is 
cheap,  but  without  good  superintendence, 
it  is  not  only  cheap,  but  bad. 

All  through  China  I  made  a  point  of 
talking  with  employers  of  Chinese  labor, 
and  the  consensus  of  opinion  was  very 
clearly  defined.  The  unskilled  labor  is 
of  excellent  quality.  Looking  at  it  only 
frona  the  viewpoint  of  an  employer 
and  under  good  superintHudence.  the 
coolie  class  laborer  in  any  industrial 
plant  is  strong,  constant  in  atlendance, 
patient,  intelligent  within  the  limits  of 
a  simple  task  or  single  operation. 
Chinese  labor  is  industrious,  not  because 
of  any  high  ideal  or  moral  purpose  often 
ascribed  to  it  by  sentimentalists,  but  Is 


industrious  in  order  to  maintain  exist- 
ence. Remove  the  necessity  of  labor  to 
fill  the  stomach  and  China  will  produce 
its  quota  of  immoderately  lazy  individ- 
uals. Resistance  to  infections  and  viril- 
ity in  minimizing  the  effects  of  disease 
are  other  causes  for  the  constancy  of 
Chinese  coolie  labor.  At  its  best  it  is 
contented.  It  has  no  love  of  strife.  The 
only  semblance  of  a  labor  union  of  the 
kind  with  which  we  are  familiar  that  I 
found  in  China  was  in  Shanghai,  and  its 
purposes  are  more  educational  and  fra- 
ternal than  controversial. 

All  this  bright  side,  however,  exists 
only  when  Chinese  labor  is  treated  with 
a  superintendence  which  is  fair  and, 
above  all,  firm.  Unfairness  brings  about 
spontaneous  strikes,  and  grievances  are 
often  revenged  by  damage  to  machinery 
and  by  petty  persistent  devices  to  slow 
down  production.  I  have  been  told  by 
several  persons  that  one  of  these  devices 
consists  in  throwing  rice  into  the  belt- 
ings, causing  the  beltings  to  slip.  There 
are  difficulties  in  dealing  with  labor  so 
low  and  so  completely  illiterate,  but  on 
the  whole  it  is  mismanagement,  either 
dishonest  or  inefficient  and  often  both, 
and  inadequate  superintendence  that 
constitute  the  greatest  internal  diffi- 
culties. 

But  from  without  there  are  some  other 
obstacles.  Of  course,  the  inadequacy  of 
transportation  facilities  is  too  obvious 
for  discussion;  the  same  is  true  of  bank- 
ing facilities  and  all  the  obstructions  of 
exchange  based  upon  the  diversity  of 
coinage,  business  practice,  and  units  of 
value  between  province  and  province, 
district  and  district.  Sometimes  this  re- 
sults in  laughable  absurdities  as  in  the 
case  in  a  tea  distributing  port  on  the 
Vangtse,  where  certain  tolls  are  payable 
in  a  certain  out  of  date  coinage. 
The  Chinese  collector  inquires  gravely 
whether  the  payer  of  charges  has  any 
of  these  coins  to  make  payment.  Cer- 
tainly not.  Very  well,  he  must  pay  in 
this  currency.  Would  he  like  to  buy 
some?  The  collector  has  it  for  sale. 
The  toll  payer  buys,  paying  a  "squeeze" 
on  the  exchange  and,  of  cour.se,  imme- 
diately pays  back  his  purchase  to  the  col- 
lector. No  one  can  estimate  how  many 
times  these  same  old  coins  have  been 
passed  back  and  forth  over  the  counter 
in  the  name  of  the  Great  Chinese 
Squeeze. 

The  incoming  and  outgoing  goods  in 
transit  hear  the  burden  of  the  well 
known  "llkin"  or  provincial  and  district 
harrier  customs  collection.  The  "likin" 
is  a  considerable  factor  in  the  cost 
of  doing  business  In  China.  It  is 
a  very  simple  device,  established  wher- 
ever possible  to  collect  a  toll  on  goods 
passing.  I  was  told  that  at  one 
time  a  traffic  policeman  in  Tientsin  had 


begun  the  practice  of  collecting  small 
tolls  on  all  goods  which  passed  his  street 
corner  and  that  other  policemen,  liking 
the  fashion,  adopted  it  until  a  municipal 
order  put  an  end  to  it.  I  confess  that 
I  was  unable  to  substantiate  this,  but  it 
Is  not  a  story  to  cause  any  surprise. 
The  so-called  "likin  curse"  is  a  part  of 
the  Chinese  economic  structure.  It  is  a 
tax  sometimes  exacted  from  all  an(J 
sometimes  only  exacted  from  the  timid 
and  the  weak  who  come  to  some  barrier 
in  China  with  their  goods.  The  irregu- 
larity of  its  collection,  the  abuses  of  its 
administration,  the  difficulty  of  auditing 
its  accounts  cause  the  "likin"  to  be  of 
small  public  benefit  to  China  and  an  un- 
equal, unfair  burden  thrust  upon  China's 
internal  commerce. 

The  obstructions  to  the  success  of  the 
returned  student's  mill  are  too  great. 
The  syndicate  borrows  money  from  the 
Japanese,  at  first  voluntarily.  Other 
loans  are  taken  under  the  threat  to  flood 
the  market  of  the  mill  with  cheaper 
goods.  And  at  last  the  industry  i)asse8 
into  foreign  hands.  It  is  not  I  .,  first 
instance  of  the  kind! 

I  have  endeavored  to  show  in  this  sup- 
posititious cotton  mill  project  some  of 
the  difficulties  which  beset  the  develop- 
ment of  Chinese  industry.  The  accumu- 
lation of  them,  no  doubt,  presents  a 
somewhat  exaggerated  picture  of  the 
dark  side.  It  is  enough  to  disclose  that 
Industrially,  because  of  unstable  public 
administration,  because  of  her  incohe- 
sive  provinces,  because  of  the  intrinsic 
weaknesses  of  her  people,  their  poverty, 
their  dense  ignorance  and  terrible  con- 
dition of  disease  and  degeneracy,  because 
of  the  timid  and  selfish  individualism  of 
her  more  enlightened  classes,  China  is  a 
backward  nation.  It  would  do  China  a 
poor  service  to  encourage  any  narcotic 
belief  to  the  contrary. 

In  the  United  States  we  are  disposed 
to  like  China.  Without  giving  it  analy- 
sis at  the  moment,  there  are  qualities  in 
the  Chinese  which  draw  the  affection  of 
almost  every  American  who  has  had  iu- 
limate  contact  with  them.  But  for  the 
moment  we  are  concerned  with  the 
question  of  whether  China  can  develop 
herself,  unaided,  and  in  time  to  save 
herself. 

"There  are  optimists  among  us,"  said 
a  progressive  member  of  parliament  to 
me.  "We  believe  that  under  ideal  con- 
ditions of  education  five  per  cent,  of  our 
population  will  be  literate  at  the  end  of 
a  ten  year  period!" 

.Menaced  from  without  and  from 
within,  China  has  never  faced  a  more 
desperate  need  of  help  than  now.  That 
help  can  come  in  no  more  offecOve 
form  than  foreign  investment  and  for- 
eign management  to  build  up  her  in 
dustrial  strength. 
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OFF  THE  NEWSSTANDS 

ASIA  will  be  withdrawn  from  the  newsstands  after  December. 
Thereafter  it  may  be  obtained  only  by  members.     See  Page  894. 

Last  Chance 

The  Price  Goes  Up  November  1 0th 

BECAUSE  of  the  higher  prices  of  paper  and  printing  and 
higher  postage  in  the  mailing  of  ASIA,  it  has  become 
necessary  to  raise  the  dues  of  Associate  Membership  in 
the  American  Asiatic  Association  from  $2.00  to  $3.00  a  year. 
It  is  with  great  reluctance  that  we  decided  to  make  this  increase  but  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  keep  up  the  high  standard  we  have  set. 
That  earlier  members  may  not  suffer  by  the  increase,  we  will  extend  the 
old  low  dues  of  $2.00  a  year  to  you  for  a  short  time. 

So — if  you  act  at  once — you  can  extend  your  membership    (for  one 
vear  from  the  present  date  of  expiration)  for  $2.00 — or  you  can  have 

3  years  more  or  3  members  for  $5.00 


Vou  can  either  extend  your  own  membership 
in  the  American  Asiatic  Association  and  sub- 
scription to  ASIA  for  three  years  from  its 
present  date  of  expiration  for  $5.00, 

Or  you  can  have  three  separate  memberships 
and  subscriptions  to  ASIA  for  one  year  each  for 
$5.00. 

The  new  dues  will  be  $3.00  a  year,  or  $9.00  for 
three  years.  Send  only  $5.00  now,  and  save 
nearly  half  the  new  rate. 

The  new  rate  will  go  into  effect  Nov.  lOth. 

Send  the  coupon  at  once  so  that  you  will  not 
miss  the  opportunity. 


It  has  been  important  in  the  past  that  we  know 
the  Far  East  —  that  we  understand  and  be 
friendly  with  her.  But — today — with  Germany 
determined  to  get  her  payment  for  this  war  out 
of  the  riches  of  the  Far  East — with  the  threat  of 
a  German  Empire  marching  through  broken  Rus- 
sia to  a  deceived  Asia — we  must  more  than  ever 
take  care — and  this  is  not  a  fight  to  be  won  only 
by  arms — but  by   friendship  and  understanding. 

So  that  this  magazine  which  you  have  enjoyed 
now  becomes  an  absolute  necessity. 

Be  sure  you  have  your  magazine  for  next  year 
— and  at  the  low  price 


The  above  offer  for  U.  S.,  Mexico  and  Shanghai 
Canada     $6.50,  including  postage  Other  countries     $8.00,  including  postage 


APPLICATION    FOR   MEMBERSHIP 
AMERICAN  ASIATIC  ASSOCIATION 

John  Foord,   Secretary 

American  Asiatic  Association 
627  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City 

Please  extend  my  membership  in  the  American  Asiatic 
Association  for  three  years  from  its  present  date  of  ex- 
piration, and  send  me  ASIA,  the  magazine  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, for  three  years.  I  enclose  ^S.oo  to  pay  for  this. 
(Of  this  amount  $4.25  is  for  subscription  to  ASIA  for 
three  years.) 


Name. 


Not  good  after  Nov.  10,  1918 


EACH    OF 

THESE 
COUPONS 

SAVES  YOU 

$4.00 


APPLICATION  FOR  MEMBERSHIP 
AMERICAN  ASIATIC  ASSOCIATION 
John  Foord,  Secretary 

American  Asiatic  Association 
627  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City 

Please  extend  my  membership  in  the  American  Asiatic 
Association  and  subscription  to  ASIA  for  one  year 
Also,  I  propose  for  membership  in  the  American  Asiatic 
Association  the  following  two  names.  Please  see  that 
each  of  ihc  livo  Ects  ASIA  for  one  year  beginning  at 
once.  I  enclose  $5,00  to  pay  for  the  memberships  and 
subscriptions.  (Of  this  amount  ^4.25  is  for  three  sul>- 
scriptions  to  ASIA   for  one   year.) 

(i)      Name      

Address     

(3)      Name      

Address     

Name  of  Member   

Address 

Not  good  after  Nov.  10,  1918        0-4_i 
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TIHTH  close  and  im- 
portant connections 
in  the  Orient,  the  Irving 
National  Bank  offers  unex- 
celled facilities  for  the 
development  of  Far  Eastern 
business. 


IRVING    NATIONAL    BANK 


WOOLWORTH   BUILDING 

Strictly  a  Commercial  Bank 


NEW    YORK 


HENRY  W.  PEABODY  &  CO. 

Established   1867, 

General     Export    and     Import     Merchants 

FIFTY   YEARS  OF   FOREIGN   SERVICE 

Long  experience  in  foreign  trade  and  an  established  reputation  are  absolutely  essential  to  the  suc- 
cessful handling  of  foreign  trade  under  the  present  difficult  conditions. 

Our  sixteen  branch  offices  are  today  solving  the  problems  of  their  clients,  keeping  them  posted 
on  trade  conditions,  and  rendering  them  the  same  high  standard  of  service  which  has  made  our  name 
a  guarantee  for  over  half  a  century. 

Cable  Address     PAIBODIE 

Main  Office:     17  State  Street,  New  York  City 





Boston,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 
Chicago,  111.,  U.  S.  A. 
San   Francisco,    Cal.,    U. 
London,  England 
Liverpool,  England 


BRANCH   HOUSES    OR   REPRESENTATIVES 
Sydney,  Australia 
Melbourne,  Australia 
S.    A.  Brisbane,  Australia 

Wellington,  New  Zealand 
Manila,  Philippine  Islands 
Cape  Town,  South  Africa 
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Johannesburg,  South  Africa 
Durban,  South  Africa 
Buenos  Aires,  South  America 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  South  America 
Sao  Paulo,  South  America 
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PEKIN- HANKOW  RAILWAY 


B    WiiiilwdBL— 1& 


Total  Weight  of  Engine.  168.000  pounds:  Weight  on  Drivers.  144.500  P°""d': 
Diameter  of  Drivers.  1350  mm.  Boiler  Pressure.  185  pounds:  Cylmders.  22  i  26 
inches;   Maximum  Tractive  Power,  37.300   pounds. 


Ten  of  these  locomotives  have 
been  built  by  the  American 
Locomotive  Company  for  the 
Pekin-Hankow  Railway. 

The  American  Locomotive  Com- 
pany designs  and  builds  locomo- 
tives for  all  classes  of  service  and 
for  shipment  to  any  country.  Its 
locomotives  are  in  successful 
operation  on  practically  every 
railroad  throughout  the  World. 

Back  of  each  design  is  the  expe- 
rience gained  through  continu- 
ous locomotive  building  since 
1835,  and  the  construction  of 
over  60,000  locomotives. 


AMERICAN  LOCOMOTIVE  COMPANY 

30  CHURCH  STREET,  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 

AMERICAN  LOCOMOTIVE  SALES  CORPORATION 

Export  Representatives  in  all  Foreign  Countries,  except  Canada 

30  CHURCH  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  U.  S.  A. 

able  Address:  LOCOMOTIVE.  NEWYORK 

REPRESENTATIVES 
CHINA— Mitsui  &  Company,  Mitsui  Bussan  Kaisha,  TienUin 
JAPAN— Mitsui  &  Company,  1  Suruga  Cho,  Tokyo 
RUSSIA— Russian  American  Trading  Corporation,  Nevsky  1,  Patrograd 


cJ.RoliandKayGo 

International  Advertisers, 

Established  in  Chicago,   1904 

Conway  Building,  Chicago 

18   East  41st  St..   New   York 

And  at  Sydney,  Cape  Town,  Tokyo 

Australia,  New  Zealand,  India, 
South  Africa,  China,  Japan, 
Dutch  East  Indies,  Central  and 
South  America.  These  are  gen- 
erally looked  upon  as  non-manu- 
facturing countries.  Nearly  all 
manufactured  goods  are  im- 
ported either  from  Europe  or 
the  United  States.  Conditions 
in  Europe  have  made  it  almost 
impossible  for  manufacturers  in 
European  countries  to  export 
their  product  to  those  countries, 
who  in  past  years  have  been 
buying  largely  from  them.  Man- 
ufacturers in  the  United  States 
can  export  their  product  and 
establish  themselves  firmly  in 
the  countries  mentioned. 

An  International 
Advertising  Service 

To  assist  manufacturers  in  de- 
veloping their  trade  abroad,  we 
have  maintained  for  the  past 
fourteen  years  an  International 
Advertising  Company  with 
offices  in  the  United  States. 
Great  Britain,  Australia,  Japan, 
South  Africa  and  Latin-America. 
We  are  entrusted  with  the  ad- 
vertising of  the  leading  manu- 
facturers of 

Automobiles 

Firearms  and  Ammunition 

Powder  and  Explosives 

Fountain  Pens 

Typewriters   and   Adding 
Machines 

Bedsteads 

Agricultural  Machinery  and 
Implements 

Machinery  and  Machinery 
Accessories 

Household  Utilities 

Iron  and  Steel  Products 

Automobile  Accessories 

Tyres 
'  Building   Material,   etc. 

We  have  acted  for  such  manu- 
facturers for  many  years  and 
our  list  of  clients  is  steadily 
increasing. 

We  should  be  glad  to  give  fur- 
ther information  to  all  manu- 
facturers interested  in  extend- 
ing their  business  abroad. 

John  Haddon  &  Co. 

International  Advertising, 

Established  in  the  City  of  London,  1814 
Salisbury  Square,  London,  E.  C,  4 
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The  Yale  "ZE^'OBIAN" 
Line  of  Ornamental  Hard- 
ware is  designed  especially  to 
meet  the  artistic  requirements  of 
the  world's  markets. 

Made  in  wrot  brass  or  steel,  very 
artistic,  handsome,  in  a  variety  of 
popular  finishes,  and  featuring  Yale 
High  Quality  in  materials  and  work- 
manship, it  will  appeal  to  the  most 
critical. 

The  '-ZENOBIAN"  is  unusually 
popular  and  dealers  find  it  advan- 
tageous to  stock  and  sell. 

Write  for  illustrated,  descriptive 
catalog  and  prices. 

The  Yale  &  Towne  Mfg.  Co. 

East  40th  Street  New  York  City 
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LAI'YUAN  ^  CO. 


C.  T.  LOO 


55  7    Fifth    Avenue,     New  York 


Chinese  Antiques 

BRANCHES 

PARIS  —  SHANGHAI  -    PBKIN 


SOY 


KEE   €r   COMPANY 

AT 

7^9  MOTT  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CiTY 

(Chinaio\vn1 


Largest    Stock    of    Chinese 

Art  Ware  Ready  for 

Delivery 

Consisting  oj 

Porcelain     Jars,     Vases. 

Jardinieres,    Chinese 

Embroideries  and 

Novelties. 
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V-  /HE  General  Electric  Company  is  the  largest  manu' 
-i  facturer  of  electrical  apparatus  in  the  world.  For 
many  years  it  has  been  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the 
electrical  industry.  Its  employees  number  nearly  loo,- 
Goo,  in  a  dozen  large  plants  throughout  the  United  States 
and  foreign  countries.  Associated  with  it  are  many  of 
the  leading  scientists  and  engineers  of  the  world. 

The  General  Electric  Company  electrifies  railroads, 
terminals,  factories  and  mills;  harnesses  waterfalls  and 
rivers;  equips  electric  light  and  power  plants  in  villages 
and  cities.  It  manufactures  electric  generators  and 
motors  of  all  kinds  and  all  sizes  for  every  power  purpose 
It  specializes  in  electric  power  equipment  for  factories, 
textile  mills,  street  railways,  mining  operations  and  manu 
facturing  of  every  kind.  The  Company  manufactures  a 
complete  line  of  insulated  wire  and  cable,  instruments, 
wiring  devices,  insulators,  searchlights,  electric  fans,  etc. 

In  the  field  of  artificial  illumination  this  Company  dominates 
It  manufactures  lamps  for  the  home,  the  street,  factory  and 
office,  tor  electric  signs,  automobiles,  shipping,  and  every  pur 
pose  where  electric  light  is  used. 

Every  electric  project,  every  factory  problem  of  artificial  light 
or  electric  pov/er,  every  operation  where  electrical  energy 
may  be  used,  should  be  referred  to  our  nearest  office  or  rep' 
resentative.  y<^^'^ 
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GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY  of  NEW  YORK 

'^cprc^entathes  in  the  Far  Eaat 

CHINA — Andersen.  Meyer  8C  Company,  Ltd..  Shanghai 

DUTCH  EAST  INDIES— General  Electric  Company.  Soet-abaya.  Java 

JAPAN— Mitsui  Buse^h  Kaisha,  Ltd..  Tokio;  Bagnall  8C  Hilles.  Yokohama;  General  Electric  Co.,  Yokohama 

KOREA  — Mitsui  Bussan  Kaisha.  Ltd.,  Seoul 

PHILIPPINES— Pacific  Commercial  Company,  Manila 

General  Rcpraentati-ves  outside  of  Japan 

American  General  Electric  Edison  Corporation  of  China,  Shanghai. 
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A  Friend  of  the  Family 


DURING  the  tense,  anxious  mo- 
ments while  the  surgeon  is  at 
work,  his  rubber  gloves  defend  the 
precious  life  on  the  operating  table 
against  infection.  Afterward,  hospital 
sheeting  of  rubber  aids  in  the  constant 
fight  for  cleanliness. 

At  home,  racking  pains  yield  under 
the  soothing  touch  of  the  hot  water 
bottle,  or  are  driven  away  by  the  rub- 
ber ice  bag. 

The  baby's  frequent,  urgent  hunger 
is  appeased  through  the  nipple  of  his 
nursing  bottle,  and  his  fevered  gums 
find  relief  in  the  elastic  pressure  of  a 
rubber  teething  ring. 

In  the  bathroom  is  an  array  of  sani- 
tary appliances — syringes,  bath  spray, 
sponge — daily  boons  that  are  yours 
because  industry  has  made  rub- 
ber the  intimate,  kindly,  depend- 
able friend  of  your  family. 

This  industry,  gigantic  today, 
had  its  beginning  75  years  ago. 


when  the  first  company  was  licensed 
to  make  rubber  goods.  That  very 
company  is  still  in  existence — operat- 
ing one  of  the  47  great  factories  that 
comprise  the  United  States  Rubber 
Company,  the  largest  rubber  manufac- 
turer in  the  \vorld. 

Druggists' rubber  goods  are  only  an  item 
in  the  tremendous  output  of  these  fac- 
tories. Included  also  are  all  styles  of 
rubber  footwear;  canvas  rubber -soled 
shoes,  weather-proof  clothing;  tires  for 
automobiles,  motor  trucks  and  all  other 
vehicles;  insulated  wire;  soles  and  heels; 
belting,  hose,  packing,  mechanical  and 
moulded  rubber  goods  of  every  descrip- 
tion— each  in  immense  quantities  and 
going  to  every  part  of  the  civilized 
earth. 

It  is  because  of  this  huge  and  well 
balanced  production  that  the 
United  States  Rubber  Company 
can  and  does  maintain  the  high- 
est standard  of  value  in  every 
line  of  rubber  goods  it   makes. 


United  States  Rubber  Company 
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Why 

Burden  Your  Head  Unnecessarily? 


A  NY    man    who    knows    the    East    will    tell    you    that 
/~-\     even   today    in   this  age   of   steam   and   electricity, 
locomotive  and  automobile,   freight  is  still  trans- 
ported  on  the   heads  of  dusky,   dusty   men. 

"Modern  methods  are  fast  lifting  the  burden  from 
the  head  of  man."  you  say,  "you  don't  see  men's 
heads  burdened  with  the  transportation  of  goods  here 
in   America." 

Hold  on  there  I  Don't  you?  How  about  the  hun- 
dreds of  American  business  men  and  manufacturers 
whose  heads  are  burdened  right  this  moment  writh 
transportation  problems  due  to  the  conditions  created 
by  the  war?  When  it  comes  to  giving  attention  to 
other  matters  besides  that  of  moving  the  goods,  there 
is  many  an  Exporter  today  who  has  just  as  much  of 
a  transportation  burden  on  his  head,  as  the  dusky 
Easterner  we  spoke  of  first,  has  on  his. 

Why  burden  your  head  unnecessarily  w^hen 

Trans-Continental  Freight  Co.  Service 

**The  Service  Which  Is  Different'*jl 

is  meeting  fully  the  requirements  of  such  men,  by  affording 
the  busy  executive  a  trouble,  time  and  money  saving  solution 
of  his  export  shipping  problems  from  a  package  to  a  car  load> 

Yes,  that  is  just  it  the  T-C.  F.  CO.  Export  Department  is 
prepared  to  handle  all  your  traffic  work,  or  to  render  prompt 
assistance  to  your  traffic  manager.  To  quote  rates  and  regu- 
lations, and  through  its  Consolidated  Car  Service  to  insure 
you  speedier  shipment  at  decreased  shipping  cost,  which  is 
why  T-C.  F.  CO.  Service  is  known  to  Exporters  as  "the 
service   which    is   different," 


Send  today  for  booklets  describing  T-C.  F.  CO.  Export 
Service,  the  service  which  lifts  transportation  burdens 
from  men's  heads  and  lightens  the  burden  of  shipping 
expense. 

Trans -Continental    Freight   Co. 

Woolworth   Building  New  York 

General   Office.  203  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago 


Old  South  Building,  Boston 

Ellicott  Square.  Buffalo 

Union  Trust  Building.  Ciiicinnau 


Alaska  Bulldins.  Seattle 
Monailnock  lUdg. ,   San  Francisco 
Van  Nuj's  Building,  Los  Angeles 


Write  the  Nearest  Office 


China  and  Japan 
Trading  Company 

LIMITED 

80  Maiden  Lane 
NEW  YORK 


No.    4    and    5    East    India    Ave., 
Leadenhall  St.,  London,  E.  C. 

No.  3  Lloyds  House,  Albert  Sq., 
Manchester. 

No.  42  Kiangse  Road,  Shangli;ii, 
China. 

JAPAN 

No.  89     Yamashita  Cho,  Yoko- 
hama. 

No.  88     Naka  Machi,  Kobe. 

No.  20     Nakanoshima  7  Chome, 
Osaka. 


Exporters 
and  Importers 


J.P.STEVENS 
&C0. 

Commission  Merchants 

NEW  YORK 
BOSTON  CHICAGO 

Standard  Cotton  Fabrics 
for  EXPORT  TRADES 

including 

Shirtings,  Sheetings,  Drills, 
Twills,  Print  Cloths,  Tick- 
ings, Flannelettes,  Crashes. 

Products    of 


PELZERMFGCO 
BELTON  MILLS 
METHUEN  CO. 
GLENN  LOWRY 
MFC    CO. 


PEMBERTON  CO 
ARAGON  MILLS 
DUNEAN  MILLS 
WATTS  MILLS 
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Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  York 

26  Broadway  New  York 


The  Mark  of  Quality 

Socony  Products 

Illuminating  Oils  Lubricating  Oils 

Gasoline  and  Motor  Si)irits 
Lamps,  Stoves  and  Heaters 

Road  Oils  and  Material  for  Road  Building 
Paraffine  Wax  and  Candles 

BRANCH    OFFICES    IN    PRINCIPAL    CITIFS    OF 

.Tji|)an  Siuiii  Iiidiu 

Chitiii  Philippiiic  Islands  Soulli    AlVicji 

Indo-China  Str:iits  St'ltlrmnils  The  Levtint 

Netlu'rl.'inds  Itidiii 
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SHEWANJOMES  &  CO. 

HEAD  OFFICE 

HONGKONG 

ST.  GEORGES  BUILX>ING 

Branches  in 

New  York,  London,  Shanghai,  Tientsin,  Canton, 
Yunnanfu  and  Kobe 


IMPORTERS  AND  EXPORTERS 

ENGINEERS  AND  CONTRACTORS 

MACHINERY  AND  SUPPLIES 

STEAMSHIP  AGENTS  AND  BROKERS 


Representing 

Century  Electric  Company 

Pittsburgh  Transformer  Co. 

Kennedy  Valve  Mfg.  Co. 

Victor  Typewriter  Co. 

Corrugated  Bar  Co. 

Triangular  Wire  Mesh 

Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Co. 

Red  Wing  Motor  Co. 

Wooster  Belting 
American  Chain  Co. 

General  Managers  in  Hongkong  for 

Hongkong  Rope  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd, 

Green  Island  Cement  Co.,  Ltd. 

China  Light  &  Power  Co.,  Ltd. 

The  China  Provident  Loan  &  Mortgage  Co.,  Ltd. 

Wei  San  Knitting  Co.,  Ltd. 

The  China  Mining  &  Smelting  Co.,  Ltd. 


Cable  Address  For  All  Offices:     "  KEECHONG ' 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE 
12     BROADWAY 


ROGERS  BROWN 
&  COMPANY 

Importers    and    Exporters 


■"■■isi? 


Kohl  Office,  Rogers  Bro-vn  W  Company 


Importers  of 

Vegetable  Oils 

Vegetable  Tallows 

Fish  and  Whale  Oils 

Animal  Tallows 

Copra 

Oil  Seeds 

Beans  and  Peas 

Fertilizer 

Exporters  of 

Iron  and  Steel 

Machinery 

Lumber 

Barrel  Shooks 

Chemicals 

Glue 

Packing  House  Products 


OWNERS  AND  OPERATORS 

East    Waterway    Dock   & 

Warehouse    Company — Seattle 

Oil  Storage  and  Handling 

Rogers    Brown    Transportation 

Company — Seattle 

Tank  Cars 


Rogers  Brown  &  Company  pro- 
vide, to  an  unusual  degree,  two 
essentials  necessary  to  the  com- 
plete satisfaction  of  both  Buyer 
and  Seller — complete  and  exten- 
sive organization,  and  intimate 
knowledge  of  foreign  trades. 

Home  Office 
709-715   Hoge  Building,  Seattle 

Branches 
1916  Corn  Exchange  Bank  Bldg 

New   York 

727   Insurance  Exchange  BIdg., 

Chicago 

1307  Baker-Detwiler  BIdg., 

Los  Angeles 

Kolje,  Japan  Shanghai,  China 

Cable    Address:— ■•  R0G3R0."   Seattle. 
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G.  O.  TUCK  &   COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 

All  kinds  of  American  Grown  Leaf  Tobacco  from 
first  hands  and  at  first  cost,  specially  prepared  for 
either  Export  or  Domestic  Trade.  Quality  and  condition 
guaranteed.  Samples  with  quotations  sent  upon  request. 

Head  Office 

LOUISVILLE,  KENTUCKY 
U.  S.  A. 


Locomotives  For  The  Far  East 


A  Baldwin   Locomotive  for  Service  in  China 

Every  locomotive  should  be  suitably  designed  to  meet  the  conditions  un- 
der which  it  is  to  operate.  This  is  just  as  true  of  locomotives  built  for  Far 
Eastern  Countries,  as  it  is  of  those  shipped  to  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Baldwin  experience  includes  the  building  of  many  locomotives  for  ser- 
vice in  China,  Japan  and  other  countries  of  the  Far  East.  This  experience  is 
a  guarantee  that  Baldwin  locomotives  for  the  Orient  will  be  fitted  for  the 

work  they  have  to  do.  ,    ,  ,      i-   i     •   j        •  i 

Baldwin  Gasoline  Locomotives  are  recommended  for  light  industrial 
and  special  service,  where  conditions  are  favorable  to  their  use.  They  arc 
fully  described  in  Record  No.  85. 

THE    BALDWIN    LOCOMOTIVE    WORKS 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 

London  Office :— 34  Victoria  St.,  S.  W. 
Cable  Addresses:— "Baldwin,  Philadelphia",— "Fribald,  London" 

Agents:^ 

Andersen,  Meyer  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Shanghai,  China  Sale  &  Frazar,  Ltd..  Tokyo,  Japan 
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llpVO  ')Cl§EW  'XMSHi^ 


Imperial  Japanese   and   U.  S.   Mail   Line. 

From  SAN  FRANCISCO  to  JAPAN,  CHINA  and  PHILIPPINES 

Calling  at  Honolulu,  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Hongkong. 

Fast  and  frequent  service  by  the  palatial  liners 

S.  S.    "SHINYO   MARU"   22,000  Tons.   Triple  Screw  Turbine,  21  knots 

S.  S.     "TENYO   MARU"   22,000  Tons.   Triple  Screw  Turbine,  21  knots. 

S.  S.    "KOREA   MARU"   20,000  Tons.   Twin  Screw,  18  knots. 

S.  S.   "SIBERIA  MARU"  20,000  Tons.   Twin  Screw,  18  knots. 

These  steamships  present  the  farthest  advance  in  the  science  of  shipbuilding,  being  equipped  with 
every  modern  device  for  the  safety,  convenience,  comfort  and  entertainment  of  passengers,  including 
Wireless  Telegraph,  Automatic  Safety  Devices,  Electric  Lights  in  every  berth,  Elecuic  Fans  in  every 
Stateroom.  Porcelain  Bathtubs,  Steam  Laundry.  Open-air  Gymnasium,  Moving  Picture  Shows, 
Swimming  Tanks,  Orchestral  Concerts. 

Perfect  Service  —  Unequalled  Cuisine 

For  rates,   reservations  and   Information   address 

GENERAL  OFFICE  FOR  AMERICA,  625  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


■  copies  per  annum 


The  Asiatic  Review 

'Formcrty    The   Asiatic   Quarlcrl;  Reriew:    founded  I8$6) 

FEATURES: 

Leading  Articles  on 

Asiatic  Affairs 

By  Specialists. 

Articles  on  Oriental  Art, 
Archaeology  and 
.    Religion. 

Proceedings  of  the  East 
India  Association. 

Summaries    of    Lectures    and 
Papers    of    Other    Leading 
Asiatic  Societies  in  London. 
Literary  Supplement : 
Books  on  Asia,  Orientalia,  Gen- 
eral    Literature    and     Fiction. 
Reviews  of  Current  Periodicals. 
Commercial  Section. 
Illustrations. 

Published  every  six  weeks  by 

EAST  AND  WEST  LIMITED 

3  Victoria  St.,     London,  S.  W.  I.,  England 

Agaiis  in    V.  S.  A. 
Brentano,  5th  Ave.  and  27th  St.  New  York 


PRINCE    LINE 

BRAZIL  SERVICE: 
Pemambuco,  Bahia,  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Santos. 


RIVER  PLATE  SERVICE: 

Montevideo,  La  Plata,  Buenos  Aires  and 

Rosario 


AFRICAN  SERVICE: 

Cape   Town,    Algoa    Bay,    East    London,    Port 

Natal,  Delagoa  Bay  and  Beira. 


AMERICAN-ASIATIC  S.  S.  CO. 

FAR  EAST  SERVICE: 

Vladivostok,      Yokohama,      Kobe,      Shanghai, 

Hong  Kong,   Manila  and  Singapore. 


Sailings   on    Application. 

Loading   Berth; 

Prince   Line   Pier,   foot   45tli   Street,   Brooklyn. 

FURNESS,  WITHY  &  CO.,  Ltd. 

GENERAL  AGENTS 
Furness  House,      Whitehall  Street,       New  York  City 


Funch,  Edye  &  Co., 

Incorporated 


Established  1847 


amd  SWp'';Br©ic®Ps 
NEW  YORK 

Cable  Address-'TUNCH,  NEW  YORK" 
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CALDWELL    AND    COMPANY 

SIXTY-ONE  YEARS  AS  FOREIGN  FREIGHT  CONTRACTORS 

In  Itself  Assures  Reliability 

AN    ATLANTIC    AND    OVERLAND  SERVICE  THAT  IS    UNSURPASSED 

AGENTS  FOR 
OSAKA  SHOSEN  KAISHA  NIPPON  YUSEN  KAISHA 

(Osaka  MercantUe  Steamship  Co.,  Ltd.)  (Japan  Ma'il  Steamship  Co.) 

Frequent  Sailings  from  Seattle  and  Tacoma  to  All  Far  Eastern  Ports 

Monthly  Sailing  List  from  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Ports  Furnished  Upon  Request. 
ADEQUATE  WAREHOUSE  FACILITIES 
THROUGH  BILLS  OF  LADING  ISSUED  FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  ALL  PORTS 

LESS  CARLOAD  SHIPMENTS  FOR  THE  ORIENT  HANDLED  IN  CONSOLIDATED  CARS  FROM  NEW  YORK  AND  CHICAGO 

Offices  at 

NEW  YORK  CITY  BOSTON  DETROIT  MILWAUKEE  ^ 

PHILADELPHIA  CHICAGO  SEATTLE  SAN  FRANCISCO 


W.  R.  GRACE  &  CO. 

MERCHANTS 

New  York 
Seattle  San  Francisco  New  Orleans 

IMPORTS 

AH  Raw  Materials  from  the  Far  East,  South  and  Central  America 

EXPORTS 

All  American  Products  and  Manufactures 


The  Grace  China  Co. 

SHANGHAI 


HOUSES  AND  AGENCIES  IN  ALL  THE  PRINCIPAL  CITIES  OF  ASIA-EUROPE- 
SOUTH  AMERICA— CENTRAL  AMERICA 


STEAMSHIP  AGENTS 

GRACE     LINE 

Direct  Sailings  from  Netv  York  for 

CHILE    —   PERU    —    ECUADOR   —   BOLIVIA 


Grace  Brothers  &  Co.,  Ltd.  W.  R.  Grace  &  Go's  Bank 

LONDON  NEW  YORK 
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JIADE  IN  U.S.A. 
Trade  Mark  Reg, 


EAGLE  BRAND 

DYES 
For    Export 

COTTON     WOOL 
SILK      LEATHER 


SOAP 


FOOD 


IN  BULK 
Strong  export  barrels  weighing  500 
lbs.  net;  570  gross.     Measurements 
lOVz  cu,  ft, 

-  AND  ALSO  - 
Packed    in   tins,    each    tin    covered 
with  colored  glazed  paper  showing 
the  color  the  dye  will  produce. 

Sizes 


Kilo  500  gr. 
1  lb. 


250  gr 
^Ib. 


100  gr.   50  gr.   is  gr. 
J4  lb.      2  oz.     I  oz. 


DYES  FOR  COTTON 


COLOR 

Eagle  Direct  Black 
Eagle  Direct  Congo  Red 
Eagle  Direct  Pink 
Eagle  Direct  Blue 
Eagle  Direct  Violet 
Direct  Chrvsaralne  Yellow 
Eagle  Direct  Green  W.  T. 
Eagle  Direct  Brown 
Eagle  Direct  Fast  Yellow 
Eagle  Direct  Nary  Blue 
Eagle  Direct  Sky  Blue 
Eagle  Methyl  Violet 


Eagle  Blsmark  Brown  R 
Eagle  Blsmark  Brown  Y 
Eagle  Chrysoldlne  R 
Eagle  Methylene  Blue 
Benzo  Purpurlne  4B 
Eagle  Metanll  Yellow 
Eagle  Direct  Orange  W.B 
Eagle  Direct  Salmon  Red 
Eagle  Direct  Tan 
Eagle  Neutral  Gray 
Eagle  Direct  Fast  Scarlet 
Methyl  Violet  Crystals 
Eagle  Turquoise  Blue 


DYES  FOR  WOOL  AND  SILK 


COLOR  Eagle 

Eagle  Ponceau  Red  Eagle 

Eagle  Scarlet  II  R  Eagle 
Eagle  Napthol  Green  W        Eagle 

Eagle  Orange  II  Eagle 

Eagle  Fast  Bordeau  Eagle 

Eagle  Canneslne  B  Eagle 

Eagle  Dark  Claret  Eagle 

Eagle  Blsmark  R  Eagle 

Eagle  Blsmark  T  Eagle 

Eagle  Acid  Brown  G  Eagle 

Eagle  Acid  Brown  R  Eagle 
Eagle  Royal  Purple  B.  2      Eagle 


Violet  4BX 
Acid  Black 
Fast  Rose 
Victoria  Yellow 
Acid  Yellow 
Crocein  Orange 
Victoria  Green 
Napthol  Green  W 
Fast  Acid  Green 
Indlgotlne 
Acid  Navy  Blue 
Methylene  Blue 
Turquoise  Blue 


Samples    of   Packages   and   Prices 
on  request. 

Cable  Address: 
SPARCHEM,  NEW  YORK 

JOHN  C.  SPARKS 

30  CHURCH  STREET 
NEW  YORK 

Telephones :  1489-1490-1491  Cort. 


Deering, 
MiUiken  & 
Company 


Manttfadurers'  Agents 

Brown  Sheetings 

Shirtings 

Drills 

Bleached  Cottons 
Flannels 
Woolens 


Printed  and  dyed  Shirtings, 

Voiles,  Organdies, 

Poplins,  etc. 


NUMBER  S 
79  and  8 1  Leonjurd  St. 
NEW      YORK 


Norton,  Lilly  &  Co. 

STEAMSHIP  AGENTS  AND   BROKERS 

PRODUCE   EXCHANGE   BLDG. 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Also  CHICAGO,  ILL.;  NEW  ORLEANS, 

LA.;  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

Cable  Address:   "Vernotch." 

Codes:    Watkins',  Standard  &  A.i 


GENERAL    AGENTS    FOR 
THE  AMERICAN  AND  MANCHURIAN 
LINE,    Direct    to    Vladivostok,    Dalny, 

Port  Arthur,  China,  Japan,  the  Philip- 
pines   and    Straits    Settlements. 

ATLANTIC— GULF— FAR    EAST    UNE. 

Direct  to  China,  Japan,  the  Philippines, 
and  Straits  Settlements  from  South 
Atlantic    and    Gulf    ports. 

THE    AMERICAN    &    AFRICAN    UNE. 

Direct  to  South  and  East  Africa.  Pas- 
sengers for  Cape  Town  and  Durban 
carried  by  Steamers  of  American  & 
India   Line. 

THE  AMERICAN  &.  AUSTRAOAN 
LINE.  Direct  to  Australian  and  New 
Zealand  Ports,  via  Panama  Canal  or 
Cape   of   Good   Hope. 

"FEDERAL"      AND      "SHIRE"      LINE. 

Australian  and  New  Zealand  ports  to 
Boston,  New  York  and  other  U.  S.  A. 
Ports. 

THE  AMERICAN  AND   INDIAN  LINE. 

Freight  and  Passengers— <lircct  to 
Aden,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras,  Ran- 
goon and  Calcutta,  thence  back  to  New 
York,  Philadelphia  and  Boston. 

CITY  &  HALL  LINES— JOINT  SER- 
VICE. Passenger  Steamer  Service  from 
Liverpool  to  and  from  India,  Egnrpt, 
etc.,  calling  en  route  at  Marseilles, 
Genoa,  Naples,  Malta,  Port  Said,  Suez, 
Bombay,  Karachi,  Colombo,  Madras 
and  Calcutta. 

BRITISH  &  COLONIAL  LINE— Passen- 
ger Service — London  to  South  and  East 
Africa. 

THE  NORTON  LINE,  "River  Plate  Set- 
vice" — Freight  and  Passengers — direct 
to  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires  and  Ro- 
sario.  River  Plate  to  New  York  and 
Boston,  Via  Brazil  and  Cuba,  "Brazil 
Service,"  direct  to  ports  in  Brazil  and 
back  to  New  York. 

THE  AMERICA-LEVANT  LINE  LIM- 
ITED. Direct  to  Barcelona,  Genoa, 
Naples,  Smyrna,  and  other  Mediterra- 
nean, Levant  and  Black  Sea  Ports. 

DIRECT  STEAMER  SERVICE  NEW 
YORK  TO  FRANCE,  calling  at  Bor- 
deaujc,  Havre,  La    Pallice,  Etc, 

SOCIETE  GENERALE  DE  TRANS- 
PORTS    MARITIMES     A     VAPEUR. 

New  Orleans  and  Galveston  to  Mar- 
seilles and  other  Mediterranean  ports. 

ELLERMAN  &  BUCKNALL  STEAM- 
SHIP CO.,  LTD. 

THE  NEW  ZEALAND  SHIPPING  CO., 
LTD. 

THE  FEDERAL  STEAM  NAVIGATION 
CO.,    LTD. 


Loading    Berths,    Piers    1    and    2    Bush 
Docks,   S.   Brooklyn,   N.   Y. 

Consignments  from  interior  points  of  the 

United  States  and  Canada  to  our  care 

will   be   promptly   forwarded. 

Insurance  eflfccted  under  our  open  policy 
at  lowest  rate. 

DIRECT  PASSENGER  SERVICES 

New    York     direct     to     Montevideo    and 

Buenos   Aires,   South   Americ*. 

New   York  direct   to  Capetown.  Durban, 

Bombay,  Colombo,   Madras,  Rangoon 

and  Calcutta. 

BOOKING  TO  ALL  PRINCIPAL 
PORTS  OF  THE  WORLD 

Sailing  cards  and  Full  Information  Fur- 
nished on  Application. 
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Andersen,  Meyer  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

INCORPORATED  IN  NEW  YORK 
Cable  Address  DANICA 

SHANGHAI 

TIENTSIN,  PEKING,   HANKOW,  HONGKONG,   CHANGSHA, 

TSINAN,  KALGAN,  URGA,  HARBIN,  VLADIVOSTOK 

and  80  Wall  St.,  NEW  YORK 

ENGINEERS    AND    CONTRACTORS 

SPECIALIZING  in  Machinery  and  Supplies  which  bear 
the  guarantee  of  quality  of  wrell  know^n  manufacturers.  We  have 
resident  engineers  in  China  qualified  to  make  recommendations 
in  the  application  of  machinery,  prepare  designs,  and  supervise 
installations  for 

Power  Plants 

Pumping  Plauits 

Railway  Equipment 

Machine  Tools 

Mining  Machinery  and  Explosives 

Textile  Mill  Machinery 

Flour  and  Oil  Mill  Machinery 

Reinforced  Concrete  Construction 

STOCKS  CARRIED 

Telephone,  Telegraph,  EUectric  Lighting  and  Power  Supplies,  Electric 

Vehicles,    Semi-Diesel    Crude   Oil    and    Kerosene    Engines,    Pumps, 

Mechanical  Transmissions,  Surveying  and  Drafting  Supplies. 


GENERAL  EXPORTERS  AND  IMPORTERS 
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CONVERSE    &    COMPANY 

SELLING  AGENTS 

79-81  Worth  Street 

Chambrays  Cotton  Dress  Goods         Brown  Sheetings        Osnaburgs 

Outing  Flannels         Wide  Sheetings  Ducks  Sheets 

Ginghams  Pillow-cases  Drills  Pillow  Tubings 

Kelsey  Fabrics 

Bleached  Muslins,   Cambrics,   Nainsooks,   Interlinings, 

White  Goods,  Welsh  Goods,  Shirtings, 

Washington  Prints,  Percales,  Turkey  Reds 

THE  ABOVE  FABRICS  ARE  ESPECIALLY  ADAPTED  FOR  THE  EXPORT  TRADE  AND  WE  RESPECTFULLY  SOLICIT  YOUR 

BUSINESS 

New  York        Philadelphia        Baltimore         Boston         Chicago        St.  Louis        Minneapolis 


BLISS,  FABYAN  &  CO. 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Bates  Manufacturing  Company,  Androscoggin  Mills, 

Laconia  Mills,  Boston  Duck  Company, 

Warren  Cotton  Mills,  Thorndike  Company, 

Edwards  Manufacturing  Company,  Cordis  Mills, 

Otis  Company, — Underwear,  Hill  Manufacturing  Company, 

Columbian  Manufacturing  Company,  Otis  Company, — Palmer  Mills, 
Pepperell  Manufacturing  Company. 

NEW  YORK       -       BOSTON        -        CHICAGO 


Joshua  L.  Baily  &  Co. 

Dry  Goods  Commission  Merchants 

Philadelphia  Baltimore  Atlanta 

1508  Walnut   St.  100  RoUins  Bldg.  242  Equitable  BIdg. 

New  York  Chicago  Cincinnati 

39  &  41  Thomas  Street— 217  Church  St.  160  West  Jackson  Bl'vd  1009  Mercantile  Library  BIdg. 

Boston  St.  Louis  Seattle 

31  Bedford  St  610  Century  Bldg.  418  Railway  Exchange 

St.  Paul— 203  Endicott  Bldg.  San  Francisco— 916  Postal  Telegraph  Bldg. 

Sheetings,  Shirtings,  Drills,  Canton  Flannels,  Flannelettes,  Domets, 
Denims,    Tickings,  Ginghams,  and   all   kinds  of  Cotton    Goods. 
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Hongkong  and 
Shanghai  Bank- 
ing Corporation 

Paid-up  Capital,  $15,000,000 

(Hongkong  Currency) 
Reserve  Funds, 
In  Gold   ...$15,000,000 
In  Silver  .  .  .    19,500,000 

$34,500,000 
Reserve  Liability  of 
Proprietors  .$15,000,000 
Court  of  Directors  and 
Head  Office  in  Hongkong 

London  Bankers — 
London  County  &  West- 
minster Bank,  Ltd. 
Grant  drafts,  issue  Let- 
ters of  Credit  for  Travel- 
lers, and  negotiate  or  col- 
lect bills  payable  at  the 
principal  cities  of  Europe. 
Asia  and  America. 

WADE  GARD'NER,Agent 
36  Wall  Street,  New  York 


E.D.CORDES&CO. 


GOODS 

FOR    EXPORT 


16  and  18  Exchange  Place 
NEW  YORK 


Cotton  Goods 
for  Export 


GREAT  FALLS  MFG.  CO. 

DWIGHT  MANUFACTUR- 
ING CO. 

LYMAN  MILLS 

HARMONY  MILLS 

JOHN  P.  KING  MFG.  CO. 


Satteens 

Twills 

Anchor  Sheetings 

White  Goods 

Print  Cloth 

Sheetings  and  Drills 


Minot,  Hooper  &  Co. 


NEW  YORK 


BOSTON 


LAWRENCE  &  CO. 

COMMISSION    MERCHANTS 

Selling  Agents  for 


Pacific  Mills  Ipswich  Mills  Ipswich  Mills  (..er'rs.) 

Merrimack  Mfg.  Co.      Boston  Mfg.  Co.      Whittenton  Mfg.  Co. 

These  Mills  are  the  world's  foremost  makers  of  bleached,  printed  and 
dyed  Cotton  Goods  of  every  description,  Cotton  Warp  and  All  Wool  Dress 
Fabrics,  Corduroys,  Khakis,  Velveteens,  Gray  Cloths,  Medium,  and  fine 
Ginghams,  Full  and  Crib  size  Cotton  Blankets,  Men's,  Women's  and 
Children's  Seamless  Hosiery,  Shoe  Linings,  Leather  Substitutes,  etc., 
adapted  for  both  domestic  and  foreign  requirements  in  every  respect. 

BOSTON  CHICAGO  NEW  YORK  ST.  LOUIS  PHILADELPHIA 

SAN  FRANCISCO  LONDON,  ENGLAND 

T?^w^y^f4-   V\^r%rtr't-r»-%^r%-t-     Address  all  Correspondence  from  foreign  Countries  to 
r>XpOri   Uepdrillieill     laWRENCE   &  CO.,  24  Thomas   Street,  New  York 
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Company 


SMITH.  HOGG  &  CO. 

BOSTON.144  Essex  Street        NEW  YORK,115-117  Worth  Street 
CHICAGO,  160  W.  Jackson  Boulevard 

Standard  Woven  Cotton  Fabrics 


for  EXPORT 


Pin  Checks 

Plain  Denims 

32  INCH  Madras 

Prescott  Stripes 

32  INCH  Fine  Zephyrs 

Double  and  Twist  Denims 

Print  Cloth  and  Twi lls 

Massachusetts  Suitings 

Brown  Sheetings  and  Shirtings 

Massachusetts  Downap  Blankets 

Brown  Cotton  Flannels 

Bleached  and  Unbleached  Shaker  Flannel 

28  INCH.  32  INCH.  36  inch  Work  Shirt  Materials 


Eden  Cloth 
Brown  Drills 
Blue  Drills 
Seersuckers 
Dress  Ginghams 
Cheviots 
Cotton  Ducks 
Hickory  Stripes 
osnaburgs 
Checks  and  Plaids 
Covert  Cloth 
Scout  Cloth 
Cotton  Blankets 


Massachusetts  Cotton  Mills 


Everett  Mills 


produced  by 
Massachusetts  Cotton  Mills  York  Manufacturing  Co. 

Everett  Mills  Massachusetts  Mills  In  Georgia 

The  Trjon  Co.  Floyd  Cotton  Mills 

Ware  Shoals  Mfg.  Co. 


^'^  U.S  P^^ 

York  Manufacturing  C<x 


Cable  Address  "BOWRING" 


Codes  Used — Western  Union,  ABC,  5th  Edition,  Bentley's 


17  Battery  Place 

Exporters 

Chemicals 

Dye* 

Machinery 

Oils 

Steel  Products 

General  Merchandise 


BOWRING    &    CO. 


and 


New  York,  U.  S.  A. 
Importers 

Manila  Hemp 
Cocoanut  Oil  in  barrels 
China  Wood  Oil 
Copra,  Bee's  Wax 
Dried  Peas  and  Beans 
Castor  Beans 


Our  facilities  enable  us  to  render  Prompt  and  Efficient  Service  at  Minimum  Charges. 


Harry  Edward  Amhold,  Shanghai,  China 


Charles  Herbert  Amhold,  London,  England 


ARNHOLD  BROTHERS  &CO. 

Limited 

CHINA 

Incorporated  (October  1,  1917)  under  the  Hongkong  (British)  Ordinances 

Head  Office:    SHANGHAI 

(Successors  to  the  firm  of  Messrs.  H.  E.  ARNHOLD,  China) 

IMPORTERS  EXPORTERS 

and  Contracting  Engineers 

Agents  and  Home  0£Bces 

Arnhold,  Karberg  &  Co., 

LONDON:     14  Fenchurch  St.,  E.  C.  NEW  YORK:     21  State  Street 

JOSEPH  READ  PATTERSON,  General  Manager  ui  U.  S.  A. 
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American  Trading  Company 


EXPORTERS 


IMPORTERS 


ENGINEERS 


CONTRACTORS 


Head  Office  •  25  Broad  Street,  New  York 


CABLE  ADDRESS  -  "AMTRACO' 


BRANCH    HOUSES    OR    REPRESENTATIVES 


AFRICA 
Durban 
Cape  Town 
Johannesburg 

ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC 
Buenos  Aires 
Bahia  Blanca 
Rosario 

AUSTRALIA 

Sydney 

Melbourne 

Perth 

BOLIVIA 
La  Paz 

BRAZIL 

Rio  de  Janeiro 

Bahia 

Pemambuco 

Sao  Paulo 

Ceara 

Curityba 

Corumba 

Pelotas 

Porto  Alegre 

Rio  Grande  do  Sul 


CALIFORNLA 
San  Francisco 

CENTRAL  AMERICA 
Chinandega 
Guatemala  City 
Leon 
Limon 
San  Salvador 
San  Jose 
Tegucigalpa 

CHILE 
Valparaiso 

CHINA 

Shanghai 

Hongkong 

Tientsin 

COLOMBIA 
Cali,  Cauca 

CUBA 

Havana 

Cienfuegos 

Santiago 

ECUADOR 
Guayaquil 


ENGLAND 
London 

FRANCE 
Paris 

GUIANA 
Cayenne 
Georgetown 

ITALY 
Milan 

INDIA 
Bombay 
Karachi 
Calcutta 
Singapore 
Colombo 

JAPAN 
Tokyo 
Yokohama 
Kobe 

MEXICO 
Mexico  City 
Merida 


PANAMA 
Panama  City 

PERU 
Lima 

URUGUAY 
Montevideo 

VENEZUELA 
Caracas 
La  Guayra 
Ciudad  Bolivar 
Maracaibo 

WASHINGTON 
Tacema 

WEST  INDIES 
Martinique 
Bridgetown 
Pointe-a-Pitre 
Port  of  Spain 


PUBLISHERS   OF 

"The  Export  World  and  Herald 

Monthly  in  English  and  Spanish 


')') 
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United  States  Steel  Products  Co 

Exporters  of  the  products  of 


CARNEGIE  STEEL  CO. 
ILLINOIS  STEEL  CO. 
AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO. 
AMERICAN  SHEET  &  TIN  PLATE  CO. 
SHELBY  STEEL  TUBE  CO. 


AMERICAN  BRIDGE  CO. 

THE  LORAIN  STEEL  CO. 

NATIONAL  TUBE  CO. 

TENNESSEE  COAL,  IRON  &  RAILROAD  CO. 

MINNESOTA  STEEL  CO. 


STEEL  SHEETS,  plain  and  corrugated;  galvanized  and  painted.  Galvanized  sheets 
"APOLLO"  brand.  Black  sheets  "EAGLE"  brand.  Copper  Steel  sheets, 
"KEYSTONE"  brand.     APOLLO  SPECIAL  and  U.  S.  Electrical  sheets. 

TIN  PLATE,  "COKE,"  "CHARCOAL"  and  "TERNE." 

PIPE,  black  and  galvanized  wrought,  for  steam,  gas  and  water;  American  or  English 
.  Standards.    Lapwelded  steel  BOILER  TUBES.    CASING,  TUBING  and  DRIVE 
PIPE.     Oil  and  Gas  line  Pipe.     CONVERSE  and  MATHESON  lead  joint  pipe. 
TUBULAR  STEEL  POLES.     Lapwelded  and  seamless  CYLINDERS.     SEAM- 
LESS STEEL  TUBING. 

STEEL  RAILS  (Vignole)  of  all  sections.  Groove  and  guard  rails  for  tramways. 
RAILS  and  ACCESSORIES.  SPECIAL  TRACK  WORK,  points  and  crossings. 
Manganese  Steel  Insert  and  Solid  Manganese  Steel  for  electric  and  steam  rail- 
roads. Portable  SWITCHES,  switch  stands,  rail  braces,  compromise  joints,  etc. 
STEEL  RAILWAY  TIES  (Sleepers). 

STRUCTURAL  MATERIAL  of  all  kinds;  Joists,  Channels,  Tees,  Angles,  etc.,  for 
Bridges,  Buildings  and  General  Constructive  work.  Best  quality  BESSEMER 
and  BASIC  OPEN  HEARTH  STEEL  BARS,  Rounds,  Squares,  Flats,  Ovals  and 
Hexagons.  Special  bolt,  rivet  and  shafting  steel.  STEEL  SHEET  PILING, 
STEEL  MINE  TIMBERS,  OIL  WELL  DERRICKS,  SCHOEN  SOLID  FORGED 
AND  ROLLED  STEEL  WHEELS.    VANADIUM  STEEL,  GEAR  BLANKS. 

FORGED  AXLES  of  highest  quality  for  Locomotives,  Railroad  and  Tramway  Cars. 
FORCINGS. 

HOOPS  for  barrels  and  casks,  and  TIES  for  baling. 


We  Solicit  Inquiries 


accompanied  by  exact  specifications  stating 
which    the   goods   are  required.      Special 
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United  States  Steel  Products  Co. 

30  Church  Street,  New  York^  U.  S.  A. 

LONDON:  EGYPT  HOUSE,  36  NEW  BROAD  STREET,  E.  C. 
Cable  Address:  "STEELMAKER,   NEW  YORK  AND   LONDON" 


Branch  Offices  at 


ANTWERP 

BARCELONA 

BATAVIA 

BIRMINGHAM 

BOMBAY 


BRUSSELS 
BUENOS  AIRES 
CALCUTTA 
CAPE  TOWN 
GENOA 


GLASGOW 
HAVANA 
JOHANNESBURG 
LIMA 
MEXICO  CITY 


MONTREAL 
NEW  GLASGOW 
PARIS 

PETROGRAD 
RIO  DE  JANEIRO 


SANTIAGO 
SHANGHAI 
SAO  PAULO 
SOERABAYA 
SYDNEY 


TORONTO 
VALPARAISO 
VANCOUVER 
WINNIPEG 


MILD  STEEL  PLATES  for  ships'  tanks,  stacks  and  boilers.  Flange  and  fire-box 
steel.     Checkered  plates. 

WIRES,  baling  and  fencing;  all  classes  of  coated  and  uncoated  for  manufacturing 
purposes.  Genuine  "IOWA,"  "GLIDDEN"  and  "WAUKEGAN"  barb  wire. 
Fence  and  netting  STAPLES.  Tinned  mattress,  broom  and  bottling  wire. 
Woven  Wire  Fence.  FABRIC  FOR  REINFORCING  CONCRETE.  Wire  Nails 
and  Tacks  of  all  descriptions. 

INDESTRUCTIBLE   CYLINDRICAL   STEEL  FENCE  POSTS. 

HORSE  and  MULE  SHOES.  COLD  DRAWN  SHAFTING  and  COLD  ROLLED 
PLATES  for  deep  stamping,  etc. 

AERIAL  TRAMWAYS.  Bleichert  System.  Locked  coil  track  cable,  locked  wire 
cable  and  smooth  coil  track  cable  for  Aerial  Tramways. 

IRON  and  STEEL  WIRE  ROPE,  bright  and  galvanized  for  all  purposes.  Bright  and 
galvanized  SASH  CORD,  galvanized  CLOTHES  LINES.  Bare  and  insulated 
COPPER  WIRE  and  CABLE  of  every  description. 

COPPER  RAIL  BONDS,  solid  and  stranded  for  electric  railways. 

WEATHER  PROOF  INSULATED  telephone  and  signal  WIRE.  Galvanized  tele- 
graph  and  telephone  wire. 

ROUND  and  FLAT  WIRE  STEEL  SPRINGS.    PIG  IRON,  COAL  and  COKE. 

FABRICATED  MATERIAL  for  railway  bridges,  highway  bridges,  turntables,  trans- 
fer tables,  barges,  steel  chimneys,  steel  buildings,  mill  buildings,  office  build- 
ings, tanks,  towers,  transmission  towers,  trestles,  cylinder  piers. 

quantity  desired,  with  full  particulars  as  to  size,  weight,  finish,  packing,  etc  ,  and  the  purposes  for 
catalog  on  application. 
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What  Every  Shipper  Ought  To  Know 


War  conditions  have  created  a  serious  situation  for  the  Exporter  and 
Importer  in  this  country.  New  Government  regulations  are  continuously  being 
put  in  effect;  railroads  are  subject  to  revolutionary  changes;  steamship  traffic 
to  a  certain  extent  is  disorganized ;  all  of  which  has  resulted  in  making  export 
and  import  business  a  very  difficult  and,  in  many  cases,  a  rather  hazardous 
imdertaking. 

It  is  our  aim  to  render  to  the  Export  and  Import  trade  every  assistance 
to  overcome  these  adverse  conditions,  and  with  this  in  mind  we  have  established 
a  special  highly  efficient  department,  represented  in  every  city  and  port  of 
importance,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  assisting  our  clients  in  solving  traffic  prob- 
lems, handling  claims,  furnishing  expert  and  legal  opinion  on  contract  or  charter 
controversies,  the  procuring  of  export  and  import  licenses — briefly,  to  supply 
quickly,  reliable  information  with  regard  to  all  matters  pertaining  to  traffic  of 
all  kind  and  description. 

We  are  prepared  to  handle  all  your  traffic  work,  or,  if  you  have  a  traffic 
representative,  to  render  any  assistance  desired,  at  a  very  reasonable  monthly 
retainer. 

GIVE   US   A   TRIAL 

We  can  save  you  money. 


Advisory  Bureau 

OVERSEAS    SHIPPING    COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
332    So.    Michigan    Ave. 

SAN    FRANCISCO 

Merchants    Eichangc    Bldg, 


NEW    YORK 
R.  D.  WHITE  &  COMPANY 

General  Agents 
17  Battery  Place 

VANCOUVER 
Credit   Froncier   Bldg. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Dreiel  Bldg. 


SEATTLE 
L.  C.  Smith  Bldg. 


i 
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International  Banking  Corporation 

HEAD  OFFICE.  NATIONAL  CITY  BANK  BUILDING 
55  WALL  STREET  NEW  YORK 

CAPITAL   AND  SURPLUS  U.   S.   $6,500,000.  UNDIVIDED  PROFITS  U.  S.  $2,118,000 

H.  T.  S.  Green,  President  &  General  Manager 


Lawrence  M.  Jacobs,  Vice  Pres.  &  Treas. 

L.  I.  Sharp,  Cashier. 

M.  D.  CuRRiE,  Asst.  Cashier 


P.  W.  Jones,  Asst.  Cashier  &  Secy. 
N.  G.  Evans,  Asst.  Cashier 
A.  C.  Shorey,  Asst.  Cashier 


'  London  Office,  36  Bishopsgate,  E,  C. 

San   Francisco  Office,   232  Montgomery   Street 

EASTERN  BRANCHES 

CHINA:    Shanghai,    Peking,    Tientsin,    Hankow,    Hongkong,    Canton 

JAPAN:  Yokohama,  Kobe.      PHILIPPINES:  ManUa,  Cebu 

INDIA:    Bombay,    Calcutta.         STRAITS    SETTLEMENTS:    Singapore 

DUTCH  EAST  INDIES:     Batavia,  Soerabaya 

WEST  INDIAN  AND  CENTRAL  AMERICAN   BRANCHES 

REPUBLIC  OF  PANAMA:  Panama,  Colon.     REPUBLIC  OF  COLOMBIA:  MedeUin 
DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC:  Santo  Domingo,  San  Pedro  de  Macoris,  Santiago,  Puerto  Plata 

In   addition   to  our  own   Branches,   by    reason   of   our    close  affiliation  with 

THE  NATIONAL  CITY  BANK  OF  NEW  YORK 

we  are  able  to  oiTer  the   facilitias  of  ita  branches  at   Bahia,    Buenos   Aires,   Caracas,   Genoa.    Havana.    Montevideo,    Moscow. 
Petrograd,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  San  Juan,  P.  R.,  Santiago  de  Cuba,   Santos,  Sao   Paulo,   Valparaiso. 


Commercial 
Pacific  Cable 


TO 


Hawaiian  Islands 
Philippine  Islands 
Dutch  East  Indies 
China  and  Japan 

Exclusive  Connection  with  Postal  Telegraph  Co. 

CLARENCE  H.  MACKAY  -  President. 

GEO.  G.  WARD,  Vice-President  and  Gen'I  Mgr. 


WORKS   OF    FINE    ARTS 

from 

ASIA 

A  CORDIAL  invitation   is  extended  to  visit  our 
new  galleries. 


Yamanaka  ^  Co. 


LONDON 

SHANGHAI 

OSAKA 


680  FIFTH  AVENUE 

NEW  YORK 


BOSTON 

PEKING 

KIOTO 
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"yifty-secondyear  in  Steamship  ScrVicQ  tojfonolulu,  Japan, ehina,9>hilLppitie3 

Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Cfc. 
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"Sunshine  Belt"  to  Orient 

NEW  AND  LUXURIOUS  AMERICAN  SISTERSHIPS 

Ecuador "  "Venezuela"  "Colombia" 

SERVICE  AND  CUISINE  OUR  SPECIALTIES 


SAILINGS  AT  REGULAR  INTERVALS 


For  Information  Apply  to  any    Railroad 
or  Steamship    Agent   or   to    Company  at 


NEW  YORK,  20th  Floor,  165  Broadway 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  General  Passenger  Agenl,  508  California    St. 
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